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CHAPTEtl XXy. 

Affairs of Gk££C£, and Transactions of the 
Greeks in Asia, from the Establishment of 
the General CoNFEDEiiACT against Lace* 
DiEMON, to the Treaty bet^'een LACEDiEMoy- 
and Persia^ and the ReestaUishment of the 
LACE'DiEMONiAN PowER ih Greece, through' 
the General Peace dictated in the King of 
Persia's Name, commonly called the Peace' 
of Antalcidas.* 

SECTION I. 

i 

Cor^ederdcy in Greece agairni^Lacedacmon: Recall of AgesUaus- 
from Asia: Proposed Inversion ofLacoma: Battle of Corinth: 
Miii^ of Agesilaus to Greece, Summary view of the history 
of Cyprus: Evagoras prince of Salamis: Connection of 
Sdlamis with Athens. , Combination in Asia against 
Ificedoemoni Fleet under Conon: Defeat of the Ladedcemoniah 
Fleet, 'iiear Cnidus, . Victory of Agesilaus near Cortmeia.^ 
Successes of Phamabazus and Conon, and downfall of the 
Lacedeemonian dominion in Asia, 

TTITHILE the Lacedaemonian king was thus. b.c.S94. 
^' ^ busied in preparation for . enterprize in xln^^h^' 
Asia, seeming to give fair promise of conquest the H«Jt4. 
inost glorious, and a revolution among the greatest Diodoms. 
vox. .VI. .^ jb ■'■''-.■ - known 
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* 

CHAP, known in the annals of the world, a storm ^thered 
XXV. within Greece, thrwteping to overwhelm Lace- 
daemon itself. The accession of Athens to the 
Boeotian alliance was but; the beginning of a con- 
federacy, more formidable than had yet been 
formed, of Grecian powers against a Grecian 
power. Athens led Argos into it, and Argos 
Corinth, now, under sway of the democratical 
party, closely connected with Argos. The influ- 
ence of Athens and Corinth together then ing^iged 
Acamania, Ambracia, I^ucadia, partofThessaly^ 
q]l Euboea, and the populous towns of Chalcidice 
in Thrace. Body, and form, and means of energy, 
were given to the confederacy by the establishment 
of a congress, of deputies from every state, at 
Corinth'. Instead of allowing, according to the 
old system, the dan^rous supremacy of any one 
republic, it seems to have been proposed that such 
a congress of deputies, from all, should regulate 
the common concerns of the Greek nation, The 
idea was good, but the detail of the plan was 
deficient. A combination of numerous republics, 
not inforced by some one power pei^ading the 
whole, but dependent upon the varying interests 
of parties in the moment prevailing in each, was 
fat too frail to be lasting ; and, not comraittmg 
even executive government to one person, or one 

simply 

' Diodonis here has a merit, which I have pleasure in 
noticing. He has been fortunate in the sekction of his 
author, whoever he was, from whom he has given a clear 
tho succinct account of the forming of this confederacy, 
which Xenophon's Hellenics, evidently in many respects ah 
unfinished work, would not readily furnish; and yet the 
Account of Diodorus not only is in perfect consonance with 
Xenophon^s, but, in almost, every particular, somewhere 
confirmed by it. 
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simply constituted council, its energy would be sect 
very uncertain. It was nevertheless, in the e ^; 
moment, highly formidable to Lacedssmon. The ^^^ 
alarm was heightened by the rumors circulated, of c. «.' •! u 
Persian money distributed among men of most 
influ^ice in the hostile states, and the expectation, 
lliat, while Persia was pressed by the Lace- 
demonian arms, that kind of assistance, which 
Persia could best give and the Greeks most 
needed, would not be wanting to the new confe- 
deracy. Not only the supremacy of Lacedaemon, 
so in appearance established over Greece by the 
event of Ae Pdoponnesian war, was pressindy 
threatened, but, by the connectk)n of two of Uie 
most powerful states of Peloponnesus itself with 
the hostile confederacy, even the security of 
Laeonia was indangered. Nor had. the superior 
abilities, which such a crisis required, been any- 
where conspicuous in Sparta, since the loss of 
Lysander. Those, who now directed public 
afiairs, tottered in their lofty situation: at thov 
head of the politics of Greece, where they should 
have hdd die balance of surrounding nations, 
they were unable to hold that of their own com«- 
monwealth. Feding urgently .the need of both 
support and guidance, ihey dispatched a requi- 
sition for Agesilaus to return, widi the utmost 
speed, to relieve his threatened country. 

Agesilaus was injoying, in Asia, honors and 
power, and hope of glory, such as had never 
faHAea to the lot of any Greek. Added to the 
great authority of a Lacedaemonian king in forein 

B 2 command, 
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CHAP, conamaiid, his popula/ily, ramopg the Asiatid: 
,^x^' , Greckui , cities, was. beyonid apything before 
XenuAges. known ; for, having found them, says Xenophon,i 
'*' . .all paiserably distracted by parties, he; composed; 
liie: (HiFarences of all,, and established everywhere 
peace, and at least the present effect of concord, 
without executions or expulsions. He was then, 
at the ^ead of £ui army, such as no Greek had^ 
ever commanded . out of Greece; and he had 
before him e field, the most inviting that human 
ambition could easily imagine. Nothing th^refore^ 
could be more mortifying than the summons to 
quit this splendid situation^ - with all the alluring 
views attending, to return to the condition of a 
Lacedaemonian king at home, under the immediate 
Ibid. & control of the ephors. . It is implied, even by his 
patiegyrist, that all his united patriotism and mag* 
nanimity were wanting, for the resqlution ^o ob^. 
Immediately^ however, assembling the aUies^ he 
explained his country s and his own necessities; 
adding assurances that he should never forget his 
obligations to the Asian Greeks; and that, should 
the event in Europe be prosperous, he would not; 
fail to return, and use his best ability in the pro- 
secution of those measures^ which mi^t most 
condqce to their welfare. Affection for the chief 
whom : they were going to lose, cooperating with 
the change from high hopes to the fear of a great 
reverse, threw the assembly into r tears. They 
proceeded' however immediately to a unanimous 
vote, that succours for Lacedeenioti, from all the 
Asiat) Greek cities, shpujd attend Agesilaus intq 

Europe: 
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•Eul-ope ; and that, should the hoped-for success >kct> 
follow, those troops should . return under his . w..^* 
command to prosecute the war in Asia. 

Two cares principally ingaged Agesilaus, before xenoph. 
his departure ; to provide security for the Asian ^,f,^t 
Oreeks in his absence, and to have a numerous 
and well-appointe4 army to lead into Greece. 
For the, former purpose, naming Euxenus to pre- 
side, with the title of harmost, he placed a, body 
of four thousand men under his orders. With the 
latter view, he proposed prizes for the cities which 
should furnish the > best troops, and for com- 
manders of mercenaries, horse, heavy-armed, 
J[>ow-men, and targeteers, whose bands should be 
the best chosen, best appointed, and best disci- 
jJined. The prizes were mostly arms, elegantly 
wrought; but, for higher merit,, or the merit of 
those of higher rank, there were some golden 
crowns ; and Xenophon mentions it, as a large 
sum for the occasion, that the expence amounted 
lo four talents, less than a thousand pounds ster^ 
Jing. Three Lacedaemonians, with one officer 
from each Asiatic city, were named for judges; 
but the decision, or the declaration of it, was 
judiciously referred to the arrival of the army in 
the Thracian Chersonese. ' ' t 

Unable as the leading men in the Lacedeemoniao 

administration were, either to conduct a war 

against the powerful confederacy formed a^ust 

them, or, upon any tolerable terms, to preveot 

it, the recall of Agesilaus seems to have beeuia 

necessary, measure. The^ army, assembled by s.io. 

their enemies, was such as had. not often; b^g 

B 2 seen 
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seen in wars unthin Gi^eece. Arguft furnished 
seven thdasCuid heavy-armed ; Athens had alredidy 
recovered strength to send six thousand, and add 
six hundred horse; Boeotia, Corinth, Eubcea, 
and Locris, made the whole of the army twenty- 
four thousand heavy-armed, with above fifteen 
hundred (Cavalry; to which was added a large body 
of the best light-armed of Greece, Acamanians^ 
Ozolian Locrians, and Malians. The fighting 
men of all descriptions must have amounted to 
fifty thousand. The avowed purpose was to 
invade Laconia. ' The Lacedsemonian state,' 
said the Corinthian Timolaus, in a debate on the 
plan of operations, * resembles a river, which^ 
near the source, is easily forded ; but the farther 
it flows, other streams joining, the depth and 
power of the -current increases^ Thus the 
Lacedemonians always march firom home with 
their own troops only; but as they proceed, 
being reinforced from other cities, their army 
swells and grows formidable. I hold it there^ 
fore advisable to attack them, if possible, in 
Lacedsemon itself; otherwise, the nearer to 
I«aced^mon the better.' 
A^nst so powerful a league, the allies, whom 
the Lacedsmonians could now command, were 
principally from the smaller Grecian cities, and 
none beyond Peloponnesus. Marching themselves 
six thousand foot and six hundred horse, and 
being joined by the Mantineians and Tegeans^ 
whose numbers are noti^eported, they were farther 
reinforced by no more that seven thousand five 
faond^p^heavy'^anned^from Epidaunis, Hennione, 

Trceizen; 
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TrtBzeiii SicyoDy Achaia, and Eleia. Aristodemus, sect. 
of the blood royal, commanded, as regent^, for ^ ^ . 
the king, Agesipolis, yet a boy. 

Circumstances commonly occur to render B.C.394* 
confederate armies less efficacious, in proportion ^^ ^' ^' 
to theit strength, than those under a single author 
rity. A dispute about the command-in-chid^, hTI^' 
with some difference of opinion about their order c. ft. s! r. 
of battle, some of the generab being for deeper, 
others fqr more extended phalanges, gctve oppor<- 
tunity for the Lacedeemonians to collect their 
forces, and march far beyond their own frontier, 
so as to meet the enemy near Corinth. In the 
account of the preparatory sacrifices, there drops 
from Xenophon a remarkable confession, that >• n- 
those ceremonies were sometimes engines of 
policy. While the Boeotians, he says, held th^ 
left of their army, they were in no haste to ingage ; 
but, as soon as they had prevailed to have their 
situation in the line changed, so that the Athe* 
nians would be opposed to the Lacedasmonians, 
and themselves to the Achaians, then they 
declared that the symptoms of the victimi» were 
favorable. They saved themselves perhaps some 
slaughter by this disingenuous artifice. In the 
battle which insued, the Achidans fled, and all 
the allies of Lacedibmon equally yielded to those 
opposed to them. But the Athenians were 
defeated with considerable slaughter ; and the supe- 
rior discipline of the Laceda&monians so prevailed 
again&t superior numbers, that, with the loss of 
only eight of their own body, they remained 
finally masters of the field; in which, if we may 

B 4 trust 
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tin A P. trast Xehophon's panegyric of Agesikus, for what 
^ ^^^' . . he has omitted to state in his. general histoiy, no 
Xenoph. iggg ^an ten thousand of the confederate army 
c; a! s! i! fell* Probably however, tho the Lacedeeinonians - 

themselves suffered little, their allies suffered much; 

for the victory seems to have been little farther de- ;: 

cisive than to prevent the invasion of Pelopbnnesiisi./*; 
Meanwhile Agesilaus was hastening his matiqjh' 

from Asia. He crossed the Hellespont about' the . 

Dodweii. middle of July. At Amphipolis he met Dejr-: I 
en. '^yjij^j^g^ ^jjQ^ Y^^^ l^gQjj ggjj|. ^Q inform him of th^ 

victiwy obtained near Corinth. Immediately -he 
forwarded that able and popular officer into Asia, 
to communicate the grateful news among the 
Grecian cities there, and to prepare them for his 
early return, of which now there .seemed fair 
promise. 

• Through Thrace and Macedonia, the country 
was friendly^ or feared to avow hostility. Thessaly : 
inimically disposed, and powerful through popu- 
lation and wealth, resulting from the natural prb^ 
ductlvfeness of the soil, was however too ill- 
governed to give any systematical opposition. The 
^ddiles of the mountains against Macedonia ^ where 
'It small force might efficaciously oppose a large 
^my seem to have bcjien left open. But the influence 
Xenoph. 'Of Ac principal towns, Larissa, Cranone,^ Scotusa, 
?*i' !r 1 "*ttd Pharsalus, in close alliance with the Boeoticms, 
decided the rest, and as the Lacedaemonian 
army crossed the plain, a body of horse, raised 
from the whole province, infasted the march. It 
iwas singularly gratifying to Agesilaus, that, with 
Jbis horse, promiscuously collected, and intirdy 
- ' .' - formed 
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CYPRUS : SUMMAKT' OF ITS HISTORY. '^ 9 

formed by himself, supporting it jadidoudy, ^ith 
•his irifantiy, he defeated and dispersed the 
•Thessalian, the most celdbrated cavalry, of hT?4. 
^Greece. - cd.s.3,4. 

On the day after this success, he reached the 
highlands of Phthia ; and thence the country was 
friendly, quite to the borders of Bceotia. But 
there news met Mm, unwelcome for the .public, 
unwelcmne on his private account, and such as 
instantly almost to blot out .his once bright 
prospect, which, as the historian, his friend and 
the companion of his march, shows, he had thus 
far been fondly cherishing, of conquest in Asia, 
and glory over the ivorld. While the misconduct 
of the Lacedaemonian administration had excited 
a confederacy within Greece, which proposed to 
overwhelm Lacedaemon by superiority of landforce, 
and, with that viei*, to carry, war directly Mb 
Laconia, a hostile navy had arisen in. another 
quarter, powerful enough to have already deprived 
her, by one blow, of her new dominion of the sea. 
The train of circumstances which had produced 
this event, tho memorials fail for a complete 
investigation of it, will require some attention. . 

We have seen Cyprus, a,t a very early age,.cii-5,i. ^ 
from aPhenician, b^ome a Grecian Hand, and »^^»H'»t- 
Sal&mis the first Grecian city founded there. We 
have then observed the Cyprian Greeks yielding ch. 6. •. ft. 
to the Persian power, which the greatest kingdoms 
around them- bad been resistii^ in yain ; and yet, 
not long after, a petty prince of Salamis, incited 
• by the revolt of the Greeks of Asia Minor, : and cb. r. •• «. 
in^couraged by the advantage of insular situation 

and 
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car A P. and the inexpericsice ei the Persiand in tnaxitime 

. ^^' . affiurs, rebeHing against the Persian domimoEi, 

and extending his authority over iJifwst all Cypnu. 

With the reduction of the Asian Greeks, however, 

Cyprus feH again' under Persian sovereiilty ; and 

then probably the Phemcian interest in the iland 

would receive countenance, in opposition to the 

Ch. 8. i.4. Greek. Nevertheless a Grecian prince of Salamis 

of this Hut. ggjj^ jj.g ^iributary squadron to swell the imtnense 

armahient of Xerxes^ intended for the conquest 
of Europe; and his brother was among the 
prisoners made by the confederated Greeks, in 
their first action with the Persian fleet. 

The ruin of the marine, the inertness of the 
court, and the distraction in the councils of 
Persia, which followed, would afford opportunity 
and temptation for the CypriOts, beyond other 
subjects of the empire, again to revolt ; and the 
Persian, and the Greek, and the Phenician, and 
the tyrannic, and the oligarchal, and the demo- 
cratical interests in the iland, would be likely to 
fall into various contest. Such, as ftir as may be 
gathered, was the state of things which first invited 
Athenian ambition to direct its view to Cyprusf; 

C;fa.is.i.f. when the Athenian navy, rising on the ruins of 
the Persian, was extending dominion for Athens 
on all sides, under the first admmistration df 
'Pericles. This view, quickly diverted to othet 
objects, was, however, after a change in the 
Athenian administration, resumed; and Cimon, 

s. «. as we have seen, died in command in Cyprus. 

The policy of Athens would of course propose to 
hold dominion, there as elsewhere, through 

support 
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support given to the democratkal interegt. But SBCX. 
after the death of Cimosiy wars in Greece so v y 
iugsKged the AtheDiaa govenmeat, as to prevent 
the extension of any considerable exertion to such 
a distance; and tile Cyprian cities were mostly 
governed by their sevaral princes or tyrants % 
under the paramount sovereinty of Persia^ 

The liberal policy however of the Persian 
government did not yet deny princely honors and 
power, in small dominions within its emjuir^ etren 
to Greeks. Toward the beginning' of the Pelo^ 
ponnesian war, a Greek was reigning in Sajamis. 
But the inhabitants of that city being a mixed 
people^ opportunity was^ open for the ambitian of 
Phemcians, who would be not unlikely to win 
favor with the satraps^ or even with the court, 
against the Greeks. A Tynan thus finding means 
to expel tbe Grecian prince, obtained the patrcnn*- 
age of the Persian government in the dominion 
which he seized. After some years however a 
conspiracy, among his own people, ended his 
reign and h'fe together. His successor, also a 
Tyrian, proposed to secure himself by the seve- 
rities common in such revolutions. Numbers 
were banished, or fled to avoid greater evil ; and 
the Tyrian's oppression was such that a large pro- 
portion, even of the Phenician cititens, became 
adverse to him« Among the furtive Greeks was 
Evagoras, a youth who claimed descent from die 
antient princes of Salamis, of the raee of Teucer. 

Informed 

' Kmrit v^Xik irv^emtlufk &• K^^mi. Stnib. 1. 14; p. 684. 

' The time is bo far decided by the circumstance^ men- 
tioued by Isocrates, that it was before the birth of Evagoras, 
afterward prince of Salamis. Isocr. Evag. p. 283, t. 2. 
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i^H: A P. InfoimiBd' of the state of things, this young mmi 

r ^^^' - formed the bold resolution, with only about fifty 

fellow-sufferers in exile, devoted to his cause, to 

attempt the recovery of what he claiined as his 

iBucr.ETag. patemai principality. From Soli in CiUcia, their 

^ S9oi ' place of reiuge/ they passed to the Cyprian shore, 

and proceeded to Salamis by night. Knowing the 

place well, they forced a small gate, probably as 

in peace, unguarded, marched directly to the 

ipalace, and, after a severe conflict, overcoming 

4he tyrant's guard, while the people mostly kept 

aloof, they remained masters of the. city, and 

Evagoras assumed the sovereinty . 

This little revolution, in a distant iland, became, 
through a chain of events out of all human fore- 
sight, a principal source of great revolutions in 
Gbreece. How Evagoras obtained the favor or 
obviated the resentment of Persia; whether he 
!was ever acknowleged by the court; or; by what 
satrap, careless of. the administration of die head 
of the empire, he may have been patronized, we 
have no information. His character has been 
isocr.Evag. transmitted, in elejgant panegyric, as among the 
most perfect known to history, but of his conduct 
little remains recdrded; Evidently however his 
situation, in his new eminence, was precarious. 
J Protection from J the Persian court to its most 
faithftil, or. even (its most favorite, distant 
; vassals, wais; little to be r depended - upon. The 
. welfare of a prince of Sakmis must rest- on : his 
;own :fenergies, accommodated to circumstances 
more immediately about him ; in his own tuty, in 
the other cities of his iland, in the nearest 

.. .1 satrapies 
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satrapies of - the continenty and in the 'more 
powerful republics of the nation of which he 
boasted to he, and of which his city was a colony. 
In this state of things it was a great advantage, 
for Evagoras, that friendly communication was^^ 
of standing beyond memory between his. city and 
Athi^ns ; whether maintained from the original 
founding of the colony, or produced by theneces-i 
sities or advantages of commerce, and/ only 
assisted by the idea of fellowship in blood betweeii 
the people. The facility however for supplies of 
com 1 which Cyprus could furnish was a benefit; 
resulting from alliance with its principal city, to' 
which &e Athenian Many would readily attribute' 
value; and, on the other hand, alliance with the 
most powerful maritime state of the age was 
highly important for Evagoras. Hence an extra-* 
ordinary intimacy grew between the AtheniiBin 
democracy and the tyrant of Salamis (for that was 
the title which Evagoras commonly bore am<mg 
the Greeks) insomuch that the tyrant/was asso- 
ciated among the Athenian citizens ^ Never- 
theless while his able policy indbl^ him tof 
hold the favor of the Athenian Many, he -did 
not scruple to i cherish those of their besi 
citizens whom . they expelled from their comnm'^ 
nity. Exiles, from any part of Greece,' but i«>cr.E?»g. 
especiially from Athens, bringing character- and ^' 
means of livelihood, or.taleats:which'might mak6 

• '! theni 

, • -. ..'../.. . •■ .. 

I . . , 4 ! • •  • 

* It .18 -remarkable enopgh that Isocrates,. living; under ^ 
democracy, aiid tb^ eulogist of deinocracy, mentions it, to 
the praise of Evagoras^.tbttt he acquired the Vttr an kt> 
Tiffii9909 avrht t«c ^w6\»tfi xarifnotw, and presently after, that 
h^ 'acquired it'rigfiteously, xm^af^m^ •^W 
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CHAP, them worth thdr livdihood, found certain &vcnr 

.^^ at Saltimk. So it appears fiom Isocrates; and 

Andoc. de we bave conrespondihg testimony from Andocides, 

re^!^ ^ the companion in youth of Alcibiades, who 

experienced himself in banishment the firiendly 

hospitality of EYagoeas. 

Such nearly is the amount of what may be 

gathered concerning the state of the Salaminian 

principality^ when, in the ruin of Athens, iin* 

"pwding from the drfeat of Aigospotami, Conon 

fled thither with ei^ triremes, saved from the 

general destruction of the fleet Conon had pre^ 

vious acquaintance with Evagoras; and ei^t 

triremes at his orders, equipped and ably manned^ 

would mable han^ in sedking refuge, to offer 

important service. Nor were naval fbree and 

militiury i^i^nce all ^at be carried with him: 

varsed in political business, he was moreover 

practised in commumcadon with Persian satraps; 

whence he was peculiarly qualiied for a service 

perhaps beycNiid all others important to Evagoras^ 

Congenial character then and mutual need pro* 

disced that friendship between Evagoras ieuid 

Conotn* which Isoorates has cdebrated. The 

Atbenii9iii re&gee became the most confidential 

mJW^ter of the Cyprian prince, or rather hid asso* 

ciMte jp enterprise. UndertaJdng n^tiation with 

i^harmbii^M, he conciliated that satrap's friend* 

6h^> for Evagoras ; wbjch so availed hhn that he 

would procure without resentment from the court, 

or opposition from other satraps, to add several 

towns of his iland to his dominion.' Some h^ 

gained by negotiation and the credit of his just 

administration : 
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administratioii : but ugainst some he used aims. 
Meaawhile he greatly improved the city of 
Salamis itself: forming a port and wharfs ; inviting 
commerce and population, and providing security 
by new fortj^cations. To his territoiy at the same 
time he gave increased value by incouragement to 
cultivation^ and he added to the public strength 
by building ehips of war, and establishing disdpiino 
among his people K 

While Agesilaus was threatening the conqpiest 
pf Asia, and Phamabams, having obtained, in a 
manner from his generosity and mercy, a respite 
from the pressure upon himself, was nevertheless 
apprehensive that his satrapy,^ sepamted from the 
body of ihe^ empire, migfaJ; become dependent 
upon the Lacedaemcmian commonwealth, CoaQn ^^^Si$l 
suggested that the progress of tbe Lacedemonian v 

orms, which soemed irresistible by land, would be 
most readily and efficaciously checked by a diver- 
sion by sea. A considerable fleet of Phenician 
ships was at the satrap's orders : £vagoras had a 
flfset which mi^t cooperate with it; the Athenian 
interest, still considcarable in the iland and Asialie 

^ Grecian 

* Nepos and Diodorus report that Conon went to the 
Persian court, where he managed negotiation with great 
abiHt}' and success, according to one, for Phaniaba2ii8,r 
according to the other, for Evagoras. Whether those writers 
have taken some loose expressions of earlier authors concern- 
ing negotiation with Persia, as indicating that C«non went 
to the residence of the great king, Babylon or Susa, the 
omission of both the cotemporary historian^ and Hie cotem- 
poraiy orator, the panegyrist of Evagoras and Conon,- to make 
any mention of so remarkable and important a fact, cannot 
but excite at least a doubt if Conon went any further to 
negotiate than the court of the satrap Phamabaeus. 
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chap; Grecian cities, would favor the purpose; and' 
^^^' i Conoii himself bad consideration among those 
cities^ and especially among their seamen. £yen 
before Agesilaus left Asia, a project, founded on' 
these suggestions, seems to have been.in forward- 
ness. ^ Soon after his departure, through the com- 
bined exertions of Phamabazus, Evagoras and > 
Conon, a fleet very superior to the Lacedasmonitm 
was assembled; and the generous Phamabazus^ 
Xcnoph. formed. the resolution, extraordinary for a Persian 
Hei. 1. 4. satrap, . to take the nominal command in person, 
having the good sense-apparently to leave the effec- 
tive command to the superior abilities and expe<- 
riejice of Conon. Near Cnidus they feU iiiwith 
the Lacedeemonian fleet, and the brave but ioex-^ 
, perienced Peisander, brother-in-law. of Agesilaus, 
Xen. at sup. would uot avoid a battle. Conon and Evagoras : 
pTsois^^*^' led the Grecian force against him: Pharnabazus- 
took the particular command of the Phenician, 
forming a second line. The Grecian for^ce alone, 
according to report, tho Xenophon does not speak- 
of it tis: certain ^ outnumbered the Lacedaemonian 
fleet. The allies in the left of the Lacedssmonian 
line, . alarmed at the view of the enemy's great 
superiority, presently fled: Peisander was then 
quickly overpowered. His galley being driven on^ 
the Cnidian shore, the crew mostly escaped; but,- 

refusing 

• According to Diodorus, the whofe force under Phama-. 
bazus, Evagoras, and Conon, little exceeded ninety triremes, 
and die Lacedaemonian fleet was of eighty-five. We com- 
monly find cotemporary, and especially military writers, 
speaking with most diffidence of the strength of armies, and 
even of the strength of fieets, which is far, more easily, 
ascertained. - . ^ 
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ittfusiiig Uinsdf to quit his ship, h^ was killed sect. 
aboard. The victory of Conon was complete t ^ ^  
accordhig to Diodoras iSfty ships were taken 7. ^'^j^^** 

Such was the disastrous event, the news of 
which mat AgesUaiis on 1^ arrival on the ccMifines 
of Basotia. The first information struck him with 
extremie angaish and dejection. Presently how. 
ever llie consideration occurring, how disadvan- 
tageotts, in the existing circumstances, the com-^ 
munication of it might 1|>e, he had command 
enoii^ of bimsdlf to cheek all appearance of his 
feelings. His army consisted mostf y of volunteers; 
attadied indeed to hts character, hut more to his 
good fortune; and bocmd, as by no necessity, so by 
DO very firm principle, to partake in expected dis- 
tress. Wi& such an aimy he was to meet, within a 
few days, the CcMubined forees of one of the most 
poweiful confederacies ever formed in Greece. To 
support, or, if possible, raise, the confidence and 
jieal of his troops, tho t^ a device whose eflkacy 
^litould beof short duration j might be of great impor- 
tabce. He therefore directed report to be autho^ 
riiiitiv^Iy i^rculated, that Peisander had gained 
ti tomp^ victory, tho at the expence of his life ; 
iftnd, to ^ve swictibn to the story, he caused the 
eimnohy of ^ evangelian sacri^ce to be per- xenopb. 
feffmed^ and distributed 4he oflfered oxen among ^^l.^; 

tlie soldiers. . 

Resuming 

~ "^ DiodMUfl, M* periiaps ratber his transoriber, calls ^be 
Lac^dtepaotuAa cpqimwc^ P^rMircb^Sf X«n9pii9n w$s.^ 
much in the way of things to be misinformed of > the comr 
fnaiidei's name on so remariuble an occasion, and the 
OMve^tikeis pijm .tia|iimber i^ sQV^rai^ by our copi^ nf 
Plutarch: Vit. Agesil.p. iios. t.2. H.Steph. 

Vol. ti, c 
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Resuming then his march, in the vale^ o£ 
Coroneia he met the confederate army, consisting 
of the flower of the Boeotian,. Athenian, Ar^an^ 
Corinthian, Euboean, Locrian, and \£nian forces. 

xcnoph. Expecting this formidable assanblage, he had. 

c. si s. •! been attentive to acquire such addition to his own 
strength as. opportunity offered for. Hehl^d 
g^ned some from the Grecian towns on his march 
through Thrace. On the Boeotian border, he 
was joined by the strength of Phocis, and of the 
Bceptian Orchomenus, always, inimical to ThebeSy 
with a Lacedsemonian mora, sent from Pelopon- 
nesus purposely to reinforce him, and half a mora 
which had been in garrison iu Orchomenus. The 

Xtii. Ages, numbers of the two armies were thus nearly equal : 

10. but. the Asiatic Grecian troops, which made a 

large part of that under Agesilaus, were reckoned 
very, inferior to the European. It was in, the 
spirit of the institutions of Lycurgus, th9.t Agesilaus, 
otherwise simple, even as a Spartan, in his dres$ 
and manner, paid much attention to . ^ the pomp 
and circumstance. of war,* as our great dramatic 
poet phrases it ; aware how much it attaches the 
general mind,^ves the sddier to be satisfied, yvith 
himself, and binds his fancy to the service he is 
ingaged in. Scarlet or crimson appears to have 
been a common uniform of the Greeks, and the 
army of Agesilaus appeared, in Xenophon's phrase, 
' all brass and scarlet. 

According to the usual manner of war among 
the Greeks, when the annies approached, a battle 
soon followed. Both quitted advantageous ground ; 
Agesilaus movii^ from the bank of the Cephissus, 

and 
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- *• • 

loid the confederates from the roots of Helicon^ s£CT. 
to meet in ^. plain. Perfect silence was observed » 
by both armies, till within nearly a furlong of each h*"®^^ 
other/when the confederates gave the military shont^ c. s. s. 9, 10^ 
and advanced running. At a somewhat smaller 
distance the opposite army ran to meet the charge. 
The Lacediemonians^ on its right/ where Agesilaus 
took post, instantly overthrew the Argians on the 
left ofthe confederate army, who, scarcely waiting 
the assault, fled toward Helicon. The Cyreians 
supported in Greeice the reputation they had 
acquired in Asia, and were so emulated by the 
lonians; ^olians, and Hellespontines, from whom' 
less was expected, that, all coming to~ push of 
spear together, they compelled the center of the 
confederate anny to reti^t. The victory seemed 
SO decided,' that some of the Asiatics were for 
paying Agesilaus the usual compliment of 1. 11. 
crowning on the occasion ; when information was 
brought him, that the Thebans had routed the 
Orchomenians, who held the extreme of his left 
wing, and had penetrated to the baggage. Imme- 
diately changing his front, he proceeded toward 
tiiem. Tlie Thebans perceived they were cut off 
from their allies, who had already fled far from 
the field. It was a common practice of the' 
Thebans to charge ' in column, directing their 
assault, not against the whole, but a chosen 
point of the enemy's line. Thus they had gained 
the batte of Delium . against the Atiienians, in Ch,i6.i.s. 
the ei^h year of the Pelpponnesian war. To ® ' 

such la^fcHrmatipn their able leaders had recourse 

 .- ^ 

now-;' resolving upon the bold attempt to pierce 

G 2 the 
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c-H Ap. the line of the conqneriag LaeedasmoBiaas ; tiol 

^ ^^iL^ any longer with the hope of victory, but mlh 

the view to join thdr defeated allies in retreab 

hTTs X^i^ophon pmises the biuv^^ evidently not wilii- 

c. 4. •'. 12. out meaning . some reflection on Ike judgement of 

Agesilaus^ who chose to ingage tbem^ ;he sayst^ 

froQt to front, whfeni if he had opened hid Ua^ 

and ^ven them passage^ thdr flanks and ?eaf 

would have been exposed to him '• A ^most fieiee 

conflict insued. Shield pressed against diieldi 

stroke was returned for - stroke ; amid wounds and 

d$%th fio clamor was heard; neither^ says th« 

Idstonaa who accompanied the Spartan kifi^ 

w«& there complete silence^ for the mutterings o€ 

rage wer^ mixed with die dki of weapons ^ Ibe 

pefseverancei the discipline, and the skill in armft 

of the Thebans were sudi, and sudi the force of 

their solid ccdumn, that, after many had &dlen, a 

part actually pierced the Laeedem^an Unei and 

reached die highlands of Helicon ; but the^eater 

part, compiled to retreat, were mostly put to (he 

sword. f 

>. 15. la this obstinate action Agesilaus was severdty> 

wounded. His attendants were beating him .fira«ft 

the field, when a party of horse cmae to ^ask ordera 

concering about eighty Hiebans, who, with theil^ 

anns, had reached a temple. MindM amid his suf^ 

f^ing, of Te&pect due to the deil^, he command^ 

* So even in hk Agesilaus : c. s. ^. 1 ft. 

*lt is. implied in the account of Xenopium, that he waSw 
present, tho, perhaps for political reasons, he aVoids 'speaking 
of yms^lf. PIutaYch exprettOy svys thMt % #ig in tbe^ 
action— 7«p«^y avrif, rf Atho-i^ ovrA^j^NO^M*^* r Agesil*. 
V.2. p. iio6. ' 
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that Ub^ty should be granted ttem to pass unhurt, scct. 
^hith^-soev^ they pleased. In the philosopher- ^ 
historian's manner of relating this anecdote is 
implied, that among the Or^ks, in such cirt^um- 
stances, revrage would have prompted an ordi- 
Mfy mind ; and, even in Agesitaus, the generOiis 
Action is attributed, not to humanity but to suf^er^ 
stltion ; not to an opinion of the deity's regard for 
inerc^ and charity among men, but to the fear, 
unless it were rather the desire of inculcating the 
ftiar, of his resentm^it for any waiit of respec^d 
attention to himsdf. When pursuit end^^ the 
victorious army anxiously employed itself in x«n. Aget. 
dfagging the enemy^s slain within its own lines : a ^' ' ** 
remarkable testimony, from the same great writer; 
to the prevalence still, in a degree that may sur- 
prize us, of that barbarism in war, which ill 
Holder's description is striking, tho in his age less 
a miltter for wonder. 

Next morning early, the troops were ordered to x^noph. 
parade with arms, all wearing chaplets. Agesilaus c.Vs.'i4. 
himself being unable to attend, the polemare 
65rlis commanded at the ceremony of rdsing the 
trophy; which was performed with all tlie music 
of ttie army playing, and every circumstance of 
pomp, tliat might most inspire, among the soldiery, 
alacrity and self-satisfaction. Why then no 
measures were taken to profit from t&e advantages, 
which victory apparently should have laid open, 
is not shown. The Thebans sending, in usual 
foliki, for permission to bury their dead, a truce 
was gmnted them, evidently for a longer tin^e 
than^ for that purpose alone, could be wanted. 

c 3 Meanwhile 
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CHAP. Meanwhile the Lacedaemonian army withdrew 
. ^^' , into Phocis, - a country ? friendly or neutral, to 
perform a ceremony, to which Grecian super- 
stition indeed ; attached much importance, . the 
dedication of the tenth of the spoil, collected by 
Agesilaus in his Asiatic command. : It amounted 
to a hundred talents ; perhaps something niore 
-than twenty thousand pounds. . 
xen.Het. After this second triumphal rite, the army, 
».i5,*id. committed to the orders of Gylis, proceeded into 
the neighboring hostile province of OzoUan Locris, 
where the otgect however seems to have been 
little more than to collect plunder, which, accord- 
ing to the Grecian manner, might serve the 
soldiers instead of pay. Com, goods, wbatev^i^ 
the rapacious troops could find in the . villages, 
were taken. The Locrians, unable to prevent. the 
injury, did nevertheless what they best could to 
revenge it. Occupying the defiles ;which, in 
returning into Phocis^ .were necessarily to • be 
repassed, they gave such annoyance, . that Gylis 
was provoked to take the command of a select 
body in pursuit of them. Intangled among the 
mountains, he was, himself killed, and the whoI& 
party would have been cut off^ but for the pre- 
9aution of the officers left with the command, of 
the main body, who brought seasonable relief. 
c 4. •. 1. Agesilaus, still from his wounds tmfit for fatigue, 
passed by^ sea to Lyconia, and the army was 
distributed in quarters. 

. If any other writer gave any authority for the 
supposition, we mjight suspect, that Xenophon's 
account of the battle of Coroneia was wrht^ under 

6 the 
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the influence of partiality for his frieikl and patron, 
and that the victory was less complete than he 
has described it *'*. Yet we are not without infor- 
mation of circumstances which may have given 
occasion to the line of conduct which he pursued. 
The defeat of Cnidus produced a great and rapid 
revolution in Asiatic Greece. The small ilands 
of Cos and Ni^yra obeyed the first summons of 
the victors. The news alone sufficed to difiuse Diodorus. 
instant ferment over the rich and populous iland 
of Chios. The democratical party took arms; 
the'Lacediembnian troops were expelled; and a 
message was sent to Conon, proposing a renewal 
of the old alliance with Athens. In Lesbos, the 
powetful city of Mitylene, and, on the continent, 
£rythr8e, with the still more important city of 
Ephesus, followed the example. Pharnabazus 
and Conon did not neglect incouragement to a 
disposition so &vorable. Coasting northward, 
they sent, as. they passed, to the Greek cities, Xenopb. 
bothrof the continent and the ilands, requiring that q. s.slht. 
the Lacedaemonian governors should be sent away, 
but promising, at the same time, that no citadels 
should be fortified to awe them, nor any violence 
put upon their municipal government. The 
liberal characters of the Persian satrap and the 
Athenian admiral procuring credit to the promises, 
the requisition was obeyed with alacrity ; and the 

fabric 

. ,^* Plutarch is waim in zeal for the fame of his fellowcoun* 
trymen the Boeotians, yet he admiu the victory of Agesilaus; 
and indeed it seems pretty evident that he had no account to 
follow hut Xenophon's, or none more to his purpose ; untess 
for some circumstances little important, for which he quotes 
no authority, and which are of very doubtful aspect. 

C4 
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establishment of demOiitiBicy there, 'g^ve the first 
kneans for the ' restoration^^ bi^ 'd^D^bcracy/ w^^ 
quickly followed in Athens. Corinth had long 
been closely connected with Thebes*; and the 
growing jealousy of the Lacedaamohian power, 
not only tightened the bonds of friendship/ but 
led both states to a connection with. Athens, to 
which they had lately been such virulent enemies. 
Argos, always democratical, and the most antient, 
knost constant,- and most determined of all the 
enemies of Lacedsemon, had for those very 
reasons commonly been the ally of Athens, and 
had always held communication with the <iemo- 
cratical parties in Thdbes and Corinth : so that, 
when Thebes and Corinth became democratical, 
the political connection' of Thebes, Corinth, 
Athens, and Argos, was, in a manner, already 
formed. Thus, within a very short time after 
the triumph of the .aristocratical interest, which 
the event of die Peloponnesian war produced, 
democracy was again approaching to prepon- 
derancy among the Grecian republics. 
. We have already ^had too many oc(»u»ions to 
observe, that, while Greece aflforded the most 
sublime instances of virtue in individuals, extensive 
patriotism, ^ political virtue pervading a people, 
was not more common there than elsewhere ; but, 
OB .the contrary, political crimes, most atrocious 
crimes, abounded ; the unavoidable consequences 
of a political system, in which through want of a 
just gradation ; of ranks, and amalgamation of 
interests, one portion of the people was, by 
political necessity, the enemy of another^ and 

party-spirit 
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'{larty-spirit was stimolated by those aU-inTolviiig 
•interests. and dangers, which allowed, none . eithcar 
.to chuse privacy, pr to be, in a public sitimtklh, 
fassured of the next day's fate. Notwithstanding 
.that well-poized constitution and equal law/ or, in 
the expressive language of Greece, that eunomy 
of the Corinthian state, which Rndar has, appa- ^n6n. 
rently with justice, celebrated, Corinth was /not ^'s*;,. 
^secure ag^nst those effects of sedition,' under •^**»*^"^- 
'whidh/ during ages of her own prosperity, she 
had seen so many r other Grecian cities suffering 
the direst . calamities. Indeed no jsinall state, the 
territory oi a single city, can have the security of 
a large one, like the modem fiuropean.kingdoms^ 
against sediticm within, any more than sigainstwar 
firom without. In exteni^ive territory, distance 
gives leisure and opportunity for virtue and 
prudence, in one part, to obviate the measures of 
villany or madness in another. But, in a small 
state, a spark excited, if not extinguished in a 
moment, will, in the next moment, involve all in 
flame. Hence arose a supposed necessity, a most 
unfortunate necessity could it be real, for not only 
indulgence, but incouragement, to . individuals . to 
assume public justice into their own hands^ and 
as^ssination became dignified with the title of 
tyfannicide : a resource in its nature so repugnant 
to : all civil security, that, if it be allowed upon 
principle, any. momentary good which, it may 
possibly produce, cannot fail to be followed by far 
greater and more lasting evil. | 

. The. Corinthian ccMKistitution, tho evidently !one 
•f the best of Greece, if the ease of its subjects^ 
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«iid secimty of perapn and property, b^ tiKB test' of 
ae»tt, Mitiier exeitod the atteaCiQiiof liwreiiiers, Uke 
die LecedMttoiiiaii, by iU pouitad sipgalaritieB, 
nor was blazoned, like tiie Athenian, through the 
viiperior talento of its own lustorians a^d oratMl* 
Corinth figar^ as an important member . of the 
OToeian poMtiosI system^ but its particntkur history 
jittle ingaged cnAo&ity; and^ thus we renuuin unia^ 
fiMwed, of, what may have deserved to be known, 
4ihe cifrottmstances of that i^vduljon, by which die 
mpt&mt p&wer passed from the aristoaracy, 
wili^ had held it so long^ and generally exercised 
it sp aUy. It serais vei;y soon to have flowed 
Ae revoluticm of the same kind in Thebes; the 
partteulars of wMch are equally unknown to us. 
Possibly a general jealousy of Lacedaemon may 
have forced the lei^ding m?n to consent to a^ooq* 
neetion of the republic with the democratical states 
, of Argos, Thebes, and Athens ; aiid then that 
Gomtieotion itself would twd to give tbedeinocraticid 
party the superiority against them. 
. Brents adverse for ihB public are always favor- 
able for the pmty in opposition to the existing 
administration. The defeat at Coroaeia would 
shake the democraticcd leaders in Corinth. A 
momentary relief would then come to them f»>m 
the'4isi|ti]Ssion of the army of Agesilaus/ which 

wTft. ^*^^' B«t presently new difficulties occurred. 

e. 4. s. 1. $icyon remaining attached to Lacedaemon, 4 
Lacodasmonian force was stationed there, wiA the 
double purpose, of protecting the place and its 
temtory/ imd keeping the war ^dis^mt fipom 
Laconia. On the oth^ hand, possession of the 

isthmus 
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isthmus being a great pcwt for both paiti6S» 
troopg waie sect from Athens, Bceotiai aad Afgos^ 
to asMt tbe €k)raitluaas in holding it Thus the 
Corinthian territory ^became die seat of a wintes 
mrar/ which not « little pressed the CorintUa^ 
people, whfle their allies were qiuet in theic 
homes. Und^ these circomstaBces, it heoame 
easyfSojr the aristocntical chieft to persuacte the 
muUitade 4hat they had heen 0|is)ed ; that thm 
true int^e^ would have kept them stfsddy in iheii^- 
old al^anc^, the*aHiaiK:e of their forefathers, wi^ 
Lacedsemon. Such ^ the nati:dre of Hxmfederaoies i 
ea^ member, as it becomes pressed, grows rqg^- 
less of the cmimpn good> and attentive only to 
itaowa« ^ 

The democratical leaders were aware of their 
danger, and -not ^scrupulous about means of pia- 
veBtion. Xenc^hon^ upon this; occasion, does 
not spare his f^oweountrymen^ he accuses the Xenopb. 
Athenian administration, together with the ^^'tt. 
Bosotian and Argian^ of bang accomplices in the 
horrid plot A time appropriated to leligioiii^ BC.394". 
solemnity, when it is esteemed decent, says the £a<uf ao- 
histoaan, to avoid the execution ey«i^ of con- ^^JH^ 

' ginning •! 

demned- malefiictors, the last day of the Eudeian ^^tw. 
fiestival, was chosen for a ma3sacre ; because then/ 
1^' the pec]f>le nof all rankd bei^g aesemfatod'^in 
placesrof public resortj^ the busiaessmi^t be more 
readij^ and conpletdy performed^ A signal was x«nnpii. 
given, and, m the agora, tfa^ ^Lecution bqpm< c-Vt's! 
— . -Many 

>* Xmipliflta haBibyno means tdeariy marked tbisidale» 
Tlie mentiQn ff a Coriu4u.^ featiyal has principally furnished 
t^ clue^ror'tiie industrious' acuteness of Dcwlwell, in the 
iasMltigatioa of it. 
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CHAP. Many were put to death before they had the least 
^i^^.^ apprehension of danger; some in circle conversing, 
some ingaged with the spectacles of the theater ' 
some even sitting in the office of judges. The 
rest fled to the nearest altaris and images of the 
gods ; but the assailing party, regardless of those 
salutary laws of superstition, which even philo- 
sophy would approve, as a check upon ruthless 
violence, killed them even in the ^ most sacred 
places; so that, amid the carnage, a scene of 
impiety and scandal was exhibited, uncommon 
even in the fiiry of Greek sedition. 
XenoDh. Those who fdl, in this massacre, were mostly 
c. 4.' •! 4. elders, of the principal fiimilies. Pasimdhis, one 
of die chiefs of the youth, having some suspicion' 
of what was intended, had assembled the younger 
of the aristocratical party in another part of the^ 
city.' Surprized there by the outcry, and pre- 
sently farther alarmed .by the sight of some flying- 
toward them for reiuge, all ran to the Acroco- 
rinthus; and overthrowing a body of Argians, 
who, with a few Corinthians, opposed them, got 
possession of the fortress. Fortune could scarcdy 
have given them a more desirable possession: 
yet an accident, the most insignificant, induced' 
G.4.1.5. them presently to abandon it. They were con- 
sulting on measures to be taken, when, from 
a column near them, the capital fell; and, the 
cause of the accident not being obvious, it was 
taken for a portentous prodigy. Recourse was! 
imm^iately had to sacrifice ; and the augurs, from 
observation of the entrails, declared it advisable 
to quit the place. Political wisdom evidently 

was. 
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ivas* not upon this, occasion the; moving spring*: 
AThemistocIes/a Lysander^ perhaps.a Xeno{^on,; 
would: have proved the augurs mistaken/ Utterly 
at a loss what to do and where to. go, the fugitive^,, 
obedient, to the. expounders of .occult, science,, 
hastened down, the mpuntain,^ without any other^ 
hope than, to find safety in exile. ; Dismay had. 
sped them beyond, the Corinthian border, whea 
the lamentations of their mothers, the persuasions, 
of their, friends, and assurances of persocial safety, 
given upon oath by some of the chiefs of the, 
democratical party,, induced them to. return into 
the city. . . > . ; 

The democratical leaders had now taken mea-. 
sures, which they thought might suffice, without 
more « murder, to establish the interest of their 
patty » They had united their state in one 
commonwealth . with Argos; thrown down the 
bojondipry-stones which marked the separation of 
the .territories, abolished the Corinthian assem« 
blies. and every characteristic of a distinct govemr 
ment, annulled even the name of Corinthians, 
and declared bylaw, solemnly decreed and pro- 
claimed, . that the two people were thenceforward 
to be all Argians. This is a singular phenomenon 
in Grecian history. A league between, two cities^ 
so close as to establish a kind of fraternity, we 
may have, observed elsewhere": the removal of 
th^ people of one town to establish them as citizens 

.of 



'* Such a leagae, we learn, existed between the neighboring 
cities of Chalcis and Eretria, in Euboea; and something of 
the same kind between towns so far distant from each other 
as the Asiatic and the Italian and Sidlian Gred^. t 
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CHAP, of another, we liaise also eeen practiaed; but a 
^^^' . anion, «ac& that one waa lost in die other, bir 
even that two shonld Durm hot one state, with one 
i^ttbUcan gdvemment contiitton to both, has not 
beii(»e oc<iurred. To judge of the m^t of the 
pbn, oar iafbtndation df partieulaars ift loo defective ; 
nor havie we the opinion of Xenbphbn deKvwedf 
in a manner at afl aatkfactory. Jnttly indignaQt 
at the crimes of those who tietrried the measure, 
feeling perhaps for persons Icnowato hun, who 
perished % it, and not tOtaUy free frotai the 
pvgudices of party, as a pc^itical prefect he has 
altogether slighted it; and it Was too transitory to 
aibrd proof of its merit in practice. 

TheTetaniedfu]gbiv«sfQiuul4ie^ indeed 

safe, Wt tbetr conditioh very mac^ lowered. 
Their opponmits held tlie soverein power *' : ^y 
ifdte llaemsehres lost, in a city which, says the 
Ustoiian, was no longer Corinth but Argos. They 
weie allowed the privileges of Argian citizens, or 
ratherlii^ were obligod to liecotne members €i 
tfaeAirgian commonweal^; a ptivitege which they 
we» i«iy fitfiiom desiring ; for\Hlh It ^ley found 
tbmselms of less cobsiderafti6n, in their' dtered 
dmntiy, than wmPf fone^nieii-s. In the true spirit 
of Gredan patriMisni, Harrow tMit tu^debt, thef 
thought life, cobtinuefs the hbtomii, contemptible 
up6n mdtk 1»itas'; idd lliey- resolved (for, th6 
fttj^fened % the ftOSng ^a ^tohe, tfii^ iirere 
brave men) that, at any risk, their country, which 

had 

- - . • » 

^ The'^EpFeauon of Xeaophon is itmsakMe/Ofjiim^M 
i^it ^rvfMh^Ami^ iu<t<^. and ik9 ^oh paasftgB -kr In imas 
not to be exatftiy ^ rm de i' e d in taoicra 4>gyi>ge* ■"- '- ' * 
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had been Corinth from eariiest times, should stilL 
be Co^inth'^ In the true spirit of trrecian lov^ 
of liberty, they resolved that Corinth should cqgaih 
be free. ' Personal'freedom, as far as appears, them- 
selves with all Corinthian citizens injoyed; but 
Xenophon, swayed by party*prejudice, seems to 
have thought, with them, that association in dvil 
ri^ts, with the people of another free common- 
wealth, was a freedom not to be indured. Td 
purify the city from the pollution of murderers) 
^mother of their resolutions, would have been of 
less questionable rectitude, had the. means by 
which they proposed to accomplish it been unex- 
ceptionable. With all these ideas together, : their 
minds were highly heated : insomuch, that, in their 
doubt of being able to accomplish their purpose', 
they could find gratification in the thought, as the 
cotemporary historian assures us, that, ^ should 

* th§ir best endevdrs fidl, yet, in pursuit of the 
^ greatest blessings, they should obtain the most 

* glorious of deaths.' 

Thus prepared for bold exertion, Pasimelus and Xenoph. 
Alcimenes, young men of the first consideration cXHr. 
in their party, undertook to communicate with 
Praxitas,the Lacedsemdnian commander ait Sicyon* 
To avoid observation and inquiry from the guards 
at the gates, they made their way out of the city 
by a gully, the course of a winter torrient, which 
interrupted the continuity of the wall ; and they 

proposed 

' M . « . . . yjy var^iia, iainjp h ««» »{ •JX^f* KS^ufBot 
W»n7«», «. T. I. It is difficult, in rendering tiiis passage ia 
>' modern language, to avoid an air of ridicule, which howeve^ 
Xenophon has certainly not intended. 

TOL. VI. D 
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CHAP, propoked to Pnucitw to introduce a body of traces 
withio diat fortification, which, like the famous 
long walls of Athens, secured the communication 
of Corinth with its port of Lechaeum. For the 
execution of their purpose, they chose a ni^t on 
which they were intrusted, by the existing admi-« 
nislration of their country, with the guard of one 
of the gates of the long walls. Praxitas, at the 
head of a Lacedsemonian mora, with the whole 
strength of Sicyon and about a hundred and fifty 
Corinthian refiigees, entered without opposition^. 
Expecting however to be quickly attacked by 
superior numbers, he set immediately to raise 
works, which mi^t inable him to maintain his 
ground till reinforcement could reach him : for, 
on one side, Corinth was filled with a military 
people, strengthened by a body of mercenaries j 
and, on the other, Lechaeum was held by a 
Boeotian garrison; nor was it doubted but thi 
force of Argos would hasten to relieve the new 
member of the Argian commonwealth. 

That day, however, and the next, Praxitas held 
hia situation unmolested; but, on the following 
morning, a body of Argians being arrived, Corinth 
poured out its force to attack him. We learn 
from Thucydidcs, that, in his time, the general 
reputation of the Peloponnesian troops was supe- 
rior to that of any others known. This reputation, 
it appears, was not lost, when Cyrus raised his 
army to march against Artaxerxes. In the wars 
however which arose within Greece, after the 
conclusion of that distinguished by the name of 
the Peloponnesian, we find very great dilFerence 

among 
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among the Peloponnedian troops; a dilSerence sect. 
which could arise only from the different attention ^ ^^r 
given to military discipline and military exercises, 
and the different manner in which such attention 
was idforced by the political institutions of th^ 
several republics. The Sicyonians, long ajfies of 
LacedBemoD, and continually serving with the 
Lacedesmonian forces, could not want means to 
know the Lacedaemonian discipline ;' yet their ^«n<>piu 
military was nevertheless hdd in contempt; and, c 4! 1.10. 
in the battle within the long walls of Corinth, they 
proved the justice of the general opinion. Being 
attacked by the Argians, they yidided to the first 
onset; and, flying through thdr own intrenched 
camp, excepting those who fell by the swords of 
the pursuing enemy, they were stopped only by 
the sea. Pasimachus, who commanded a small 
force of LacedBsmonian cavalry, was witness to 
this defeat. Either the nature of the ground 
forbad, or, through his ignorance of a service less 
cultivated by the Lacedaemonians, he saw no 
opportunity for bringing horse into action; and 
yet, indignant at the defeat of his friefnds, be 
resolved to act Dismounting, he persuaded, for 
it seems he could not command, some of hi^ 
cavalry to follow him. The method of our dra- 
goons not being within their practice, they fastened 
their horses to some trees which happened to be 
near, and the small shields they carried on horse-^ 
back not being fit for ingaging with heavy-armed 
infimtry, they supplied themselves with those of 
the slain and flying Sicyonians. Thus accoutred, 
they marched against the Aigians, who, seeing 

D 2 the 
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c H A p< the Sicyonian mark, an ess, on their shields, littkf 
regarded their approach. Pasimachus, observing' 
this^ is reported to have said, using the common 
Lacedaemonian bath, ' By the twin-gods, Argians,^ 
' these esses shall deceive you.' With the valop 
of a true Spartan soldier, but not with the jus^ 
discretion of an officer, rushing then to the assault 
of numbers too superior, he was killed with mo$( 
of his band '^» 
He'M 4' Meanwhile the I^edaemonian heavy-armed, 
c. 4. s. 10. having defeated the Corinthians and mercenaries, 
and committed pursuit to the Corinthian refugees, 
turned to ingage the Argians. These, who sa 
despised the Sicyonians, were so alarmed, in the 
midst of victory, by the approach of the Lacedte* 
monians, that to regain communication with the 
tity, as the means of support and shelter, they 
lost all other consideration. Hastening to pass 
that dreaded enemy, they exposed their right 
flank ; of all things, in the antient practice of war, 
the most dangerous ; because the shield, so imporr 
tant for the soldier's protection, became inefficient.- 
The Lacedaemonians did not neglect the advan* 
tageous opportunity. The Argians, suffering in their 
defenceless flank, still pushed for the city-gate; 

but 

,'" The speech of Pasimachus, in the original, forces itself 
the more upon notice by something of a whimsical effect, 
arising from the Lacedaemonian dialect, in which it is re- 
portwl : Nai r» <ri«, AfytToty ^t6<ru if^ija t* triy(Aar» tetvra. 
Beside the general peculiarities of the Doric dialect, the 
Lacedaemonians, as appears fully in the Lysistrata of 
Anstophanes, commonly pronounced S for e. The effect 
altogether would perhajxB be most nearly imitated in English, 
by giving the speech in the Lowland Scottish dialect, and 
adding the change of 5 for Thi * By se twain-gbds, Aurgian* 
i' Sfse esses,' &c. 
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4mt before tfaey could reach it, were met by the 
rCorinthian refugees, returning from pursuit. This 
checked their way, and completed their conster- 
nation. The Corindiians in .the city, fearing to 
jopen a gate, afforded them no other refuge than 
by ladders let down from the walls. The slau^ter Xeoopb. 
insuingwas such, that, says the historian, as com, €. Vi.it. 
•or billets, or stones, are often seen, so the. bodies 
lay in heaps. Praxitas then led his victorious 
troops to the assault of Lechaeum, and added.thc 
Boeotian garrison there to the number, slain. 

The success of the Lacedaemonian anns was *- ^^ 
thus complete, and the dead, . with the : usual 
ceremonies, already restored, when the. forces of 
the Pelopcmnesian allies of Lacedasmoa arrival. 
Praxitas employed them in making: a breach in 
the Corinthian long walls, sufficient for the con- 
venient passage of an army : he then assaulted and 
took Sidiis and Cix>mmyon on the isthmus,, and 
he fortified Epieicia. Placing garrisons in all 
those places, by which he secuied .the command 
of the isthmus, he dismissed the rest of his army^ 
and returned himself to Lacedaemon. 



SECTION III. 

Invasion of Laconia by Pkamabojats and Conon. Restoration 
of the long walls rf Athens. Seqfight in the Corinthian 
Gulph. . . 

By the victories of Corinth and Coroneia the force 
of the formidable confederacy, formed r against 
Lacedaembn, had been broken ; and, by the rec^it 
successes of Praxitas, the command of the isthmus 
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being recovered, means were agedu opesi for csiv 
rying war against the enemies of Locedfemon 
beyond the peninsula. Instead therefore of any 
longer dreading invasion at home, Lacedaenum 
should have been again fc»rmidafole to her enemies. 
But that poUcy, by which she had profited in the 
latter years of the Pelopomiesian war, was now 
turned against herself ; the weaidii of Persia sup- 
ported her foes; the command of the sea was 
already gone ; and her armies, which should have 
carried her vengeance against her most distant 
foes, were necesscuy at home, and yet unequal, to 
the protection of her own coast. 

Whatever personal esteem Pharnabazus might 
have for Agesilaus, he was hi^y exasperated 
ag^nst the LacedaornQnian government. Of 
a t^nper to feel the disgrace of the condition of a 
fugitive, to which, m the si^t of all his depends 
ants, and to the knowlege of the Persian court, 
he had been reduced, he was anxious to recover 
hifi honor, not less tlmn he had been to vindicate 
his property. During winter therefore' he was 
ZB'.»i6,7. diligent in adding to the number of hu ships, and 
in raising a force of Grecian mercenaries; the 
only troops that could be effectually opposed to 
Greeks ; and he resolved to carry war, in person, 
to the coast of Laconia, where no Persian had 
ever yet appeared in arms. 

In pursuance of this resolution, imbarking, in 
spring, with tJae Athenian Conon for his vice- 
admiral, he sailed among the ilaods of the 
^gew ; BS^f from ^ Ionian shoxe to Melos, all 
sntemtl^ to him. Proceeding then dkectly to 
^ the 
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the Laconian eowt, he had the s«tis£Btf:tioii to 
make good his landing on it» near Phene, and 
to ravage udresisted the country aroiind. Re^ 
imbarking before the L&cedefcmoDians could qome 
in force against hini> he repeated 
in varipud parts, for plunder, and always 
success. Under the able advice of Conon^ he 
did not loiter on a coast where rocks and teonpeBtl 
and want were to be apprehended not less thask 
an enemy, whom he well knew to be fonnidabk^ 
He crossed to the iland of Cythera, wluch in the 
early part of the Peloponnesian war» bid beeft 
conquered by the unfortunate Nickis« Braig 
without strong places^ it yielded without resist- 
ance ; and, in the idea thtf it might be made a 
useful acquisition, a g^rri$Qn waa placed tb^re^ 
under Nicophebus, an Adienieii. The sutmp 
then directed his course to the Coirmtbiao istbdiiM^ 
where the congress of the confederacy wa§ as- 
sembled. There he had opportattity to eon- 
municate with the leading m4n^ wjidi whom he 
c<mcerted measures for the pfrosecatlon of ^ 
war against I^cedieipon; a^d^ lea^1«g a Sttiti of 
money for its support^ retumed with hJ9 fleet tO 
Asia. 

While the impression of satiafiBictipti with bia 
jHieces^^ttl expeditioii, in which b0 had eatMd fi 
glory so new to a Per^an satr^pj wa< fresh upon 
the mind of Pharnabazus, C^o^n took ^ £lve^ 
ing opportunity for obtai«|ing $offiie ttost li^fMH 
tmit advantages for his country. A Im^ df 
courage and honor, the satrap w«jsi no deep politir 
cian* He felt bsediy tfa^ i^ywoiei be bed 4uJinrei 

p A frooi 
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^ CH A P. from the overbearing power of Lacedasmon, com* 
a ^^^' . manding at once the naval and mOitary force of 
Greece: but the expence of maintaining the 
fleet, by which he had delivered, and in some 
degree revenged, himself^ pressed upon histrea- 
Xenoph. suiy. It was therefore a grateful proposal, which 
^.s!u9'io. Conon made, to transfer a large share of that 
Diod*i,i4. burthen to the Athenian commonwealth; urging, 
however, that to inable Athens to bear it, two . 
things were necessary ; first, that the tribute from 
the Hands, by which Athens had formerly main* 
tained her navy, should be restored, the combined 
.fleet infordng r^^lar ' payment ; and then, that 
her long walls, so essentia to her security against 
the overbearing ambition of Lacedsemon, should 
,be rebuilt. The liberality of Pharnabazus granted 
all that Conon demanded. - He aUowed the fleet 
,to be employed in reestablishing the claim of 
Athens to contributions for the support of her 
navy; he allowed the crews to be imployed in 
working upon the long walls ; he gave a large sum 
•of money toward the expence, and he sent masons 
and mechanics - to. assist in the work. Neigh- 
boring states, which had the democratical interest 
at heart, added their voluntary aid; and it is 
remarkable that, among the most zealous and 
libera], were the Boeotians, lately the most vdie- 
•ment enemies of Athens, remorselessly urgent for 
its destruction. ^ But so it was, among the warring 
interests of parties, in the little republics of 
Greece :- walls, • connecting the capital with its 
•ports, were esteemed the- bulwark of the demo* 
cratical, and the bane of the oligarchal cause* 
- - From 
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From the moment, therefore, when the revolution 

in BcBOtian politics took place, whereby the de* 

mocratical became the ruling interest, it became 

most the object of the leading men to restore, 

what their predecessors in administration thought 

they had the greatest interest in destroying. 

' Thus Conon, thirteen years after his flight from 

his country's ruin, had the singular good fottune 

and glory to return, with the present of a fleet 

and fortifications, in short, of dignity, power, and 

dominion in his hand. The gratitude of the 

Athenian people was shown in honors, we are 

told, of the highest kind, conferred'upon Conon, hocr.Ewn^^ 

and his friend and patron the virtuous tyrant of p. 30^ 

Salamis; of which, however we find nothing 

specified but their portraits in marble, placed by 

the side of the statue of the Preserving Jupiter ; 

in memorial, says the cotemporary rhetorician, of 

the greatness of their services, and of their 

friendship for one-another. Of any gratitude 

shown by the Athenian people to the generous 

satrap, we have no information. Possibly the 

prejudices of the age would not allow them, of 

the same kind, to a barbarian, of whatever merit, 

as to Evagoras ; who, tho a tyrant, was a Greek, 

and an Athenian citizen. 

While the satrap's money thus laid anew the 
foundation of naval power for the Athenian com- 
monwealth, it enabled the Corinthians to maintain 
a fleet for the security of their own gulph. 
Meanwhilef the Lacedaemonians, utterly unable to J«™y^- 
oppose the fleet which, under Conon, commanded c. si •. ii. 
the eastern seas, equipped however a squadroh to 

dispute 
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CHAP« dispute the western with the Corinthians, »id 
^^^ * &^^ protection to the Achaians and others, dieir 
allies in those parts. Coming to action with 
the Corinthian fleet, the Lacedaemonian ad* 
miral, Polemarchus, was killed, and Pollis, the 
next officer, wounded ; but Taleutias, brother oi 
Agesilaus, arriving with a reinforcement, the Co- 
rinthians avoided farther action, and the Lace* 
dasmonians commanded the gulph. 

SECTION IV. 

Itnpr&oemtni of the Grecian art of war by the Athenian 
General Iphicrates, Affairs of Thlius. Causes of failing 
energy of Lacedcemon, Successes of Iphicrates in JPelo^ 
ponnesus, Antalcidas Ambassador from Lacedamum^ and 
Canon from Athens^ to the Satrap of Lydia. txpedktiemi 
of Agesilaus into ArgoUs and Corinthia* Isthmian Gamm. 
Slaughter of a Lacedcemonian mora. Farther successes of 
Iphicrates. 

The Athenians, tho their forces had shared in 
the loss of two great battles, and in one of them 
had suffered considerably, nevertheless held their 
country still unhurt by the war. But, the 
Lacedaemonians commanding both the isthmus 
and the gulph of Corinth, the passage to Attica 
was easy to them ; and while the restoration of 
the long walls would of course excite their jea- 
lousy, the ravage of Laconia by Conon could not 
but have excited a desire of revenge. It wa$ 
therefore much an object for the Athenians to 
keep the Lacedaemonians employed within their 
own peninsula. After the victoria of Agesilaus 
and Fraxitas^ it might indeed appear rash to send 

a landforce 
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a litnd£drce to make war in Pdopotmesus : but 
Athens, fertile in great talents, had a general 
formed for the peculiar circumstances of the 
existing occasion. 

Iphicrates was the author of a system of tactics, 
new among the Greeks. The phalanx, almost 
irresistible where it could exert its force, was 
cumbersome in evolution, unfit for mountainous 
or woody countries, incapable of rapid motion, 
eidier in pursuit or retreat. Its character is 
marked in a saying reported of Iphicrates. Com- 
paring an army with the human body, the general, piot. 
he said, was as the head, the light-armed as the p.^^7. ' 
hands, the cavalry as the feet, and the phalanx as 
the chest and shoulders. Of course he consi- 
dered the Peloponnesian army, notwithstanding 
the general superiority of the heavy-armed, as 
extremely defective ; for its light-armed were meer 
untrained or ill-trained slaves ; and the cavalry 
generally deficient, both in number and in dis* 
cipline. Indeed, among the Greeks, cavalry was 
of little use but in pursuit, except against the 
Hght-armed ; no bo^ of horse daring to charge 
a phalanx ; and hence the cavalry was compared 
to the feet Under this view of things, Iphicrates 
directed his attention to improve what he called 
the hands of the army. Athens had always had 
bowmen superior to the Peloponnesian, and had 
often profited from that superiority. Iphicrates 
conceived that great advantage might be drawn 
from an improved disciptine of tlie middle-armed, 
or targeteers, who, to the a^lity of the light* 
armed; might unite some degree oi the foroe of 

the 
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tHAP. the phalanx. Indeed how inach practice was 
^^^' necessary to excellence, in any of the three styles 
of discipline, we may gather in some degree from 
Xen. Mem. Xcnophon ; where he observes that even a Spartan 
^^' would not, with target aiid dart, ingage a Thracian 
armed in the same manner, any more than the 
Thracian would, with shield and spear, ingage 
any Greek practised in the discipline of the 
heavy-armed. 

Circumstances which brou^t forward for 
historical notice the little republic of Phlius, 
hitherto obscure among the complicated politics 
and wars of Greece, opened also the first field 
of fame for Iphicrates and his new system. Phlius 
XenoDb. was a member of the Lacedaemonian confederacy, 
S*i 8.t'5. when the chiefs of the Lacedaemonian party were 
expelled. According to the general course ^ of 
things in Greece, it was to be expiected that Phlius 
would then renounce the Lacedaemonian alliance, 
and ingage in the new confederacy of Boeotia, 
Athens, and Argos. But an inveterate hatred, a 
kind of horror of the Argians, pervaded all parties 
in Phlius: insomuch that it was resolved, with 
all the forbidding circumstances attending, to 
endeavor to preserve the ^connection of the com- 
monwealth with Lacedaemon.. In other times 
probably, spurning at the proposal, the Lace? 
daemonian government would have commanded 
those who ruled in Phlius to Testore the exiles : 
but, in the existing situation of affairs, Lacedaembn 
no longer held her former imperious tone ; and, 
tho the Phliasians carried their avowal of jealousy 
BO far as to refuse, in any case, to admit 

Lacedaemonian 
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Lacedaemonian tfoops within their walls, their sibct. 
offered friendship was not slighted. 

The preference, given by a democratical party, 
to the Lacedaemonian alliance, was a disappoint- 
ment to the democratical confederacy, that excited 
revenge; and the cental situation of Phlius, 
between Argolis, Corinthia, Sicyonia, and Arca- 
dia, gave that little state an importance that 
urged attention. Accordingly Iphicrates led his 
targeteers into Phli^ia, and marked his way with 
ravage. His purpose was to provoke pursuit, and 
lead thQ Phliasians into an ambuscade. He 
jfiucceeded ; and so large a proportion of their 
small force of heavy-armed fell, that the sur- 
vivors thought themselves uneqfttal, not only to 
ihe protection of their fields, but even to the 
defence of their walls. Pressed then by distress 
and danger, they were induced so far to remit their 
former jealousy, as to request from Lacedaemon 3.0.303, 
. a protecting force, and even to put their citadel 01. 96. |. 
into the power of a Spartan governor. The trust 
was executed with fidelity, and even with scrupu*^ 
lous delicacy; for, when the Phliasians, after 
arranging their affairs, thought themselves again 
equal to their own protection, the Lacedaemonian 
government, Jn withdrawing the garrison, avoided 
even to mention a restoration of the exiles. The 
conduct was liberal and wise ; worthy of Agesilaiis, 
if he was the mover; but we cannot give the 
Lacedaemonian administration .quite so much 
credit for it, as if they had been less under the 
pressure of difficult circumstances. 

After 
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CHAP. After his success in Phliasia, Iphicrates overran 
^ ^^' » great part of Arcadia ; and, such was the ne\i^ 
HH T4 t*"*^^ ^^ ^^ targeteers, that even the Arcadian 
c. 4. i 16. heavy-armed feared to quit their towns. Tlie Lace- 
dfemonians however were not to be so daunted. 
Iphicrates falling in with a body of them, his 
targeteers, according to their usual method, after 
throwing their javelins, retreated to avoid sta- 
tion^ action. But the Lacedaemonians pursuing, 
such was the practised vigor of some of their 
younger men, with their full armor, they overtook 
and killed some of the targeteers, and made some 
prisoners. After this experience, it was with dilE* 
culty that the targeteers could be led within dart's 
throw of any Lacedaemonian forces. Iphicrates 
nevertheless taught them still to support their 
reputation against other troops ; insomuch that^ 
s. 17. near Lechasum, he defeated a body of Mantineian 
heavy-armed. Thus, says the^ cotemporary 
historian, the Lacedaemonians who held the 
targeteers in contempt, found reason to hold their 
own allies in stOl greater contempt ; and it became 
a common sarcasm among them, that the aUies 
were afraid of the targeteers, as children of 
hobgoblins. 

Notwithstanding the employment thus found 
for the Lacedaemonians by Iphicrates, the Athe<» 
nians were still uneasy under the apprehension of a 
nenewal of those evils, which had been experienced 
in the frequent invasions of thdr country, during 
the Peloponnesian war. They were therefore 
anxious to deprive the Lacedsemonians of th^ 

command 
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command of the isthmus, and with this view it 
was resolved to restore the long walls of Corinth. 
Accordingly the whole force of the commonwealth 
marched to support a body of workmen, so 
numerous that the restoration of the western wall 
was completed in a few days. A good defence 
being thus gained on the side of Sicyon, the 
enemy's principal garrison in those parts, they 
proceeded with the eastern wall more leisurely^ 

In tracing, with the able cotemporary historian, 
the eventa which followed the return of Agesilaus 
from Asia and his victory in Boeotia, some wonder 
is apt to arise at the little exertion or little means, 
at the confined action and narrow views, of 
that seemingly formidable commonwealth, which, 
sSiet the Peloponnesian war, completely com-> 
manded Greece, and not only threatened Persia, 
but was actually carrying conquest far into Asia* 
To her landforce no misfortune had happened. 
On the contrary, a victory had checked the exer- 
tions of her eneinies in Greece, before Agesilaus 
returned* He brought to her assistance a power* 
ful army of veterans, formed in various service, 
and gained a victory on his arrival. This was 
followed by success under Praxitas, which secured 
the way for carrying invasion into the territories of 
any of the hostile republics. No use appears to 
have been made of these advantages. One defeat 
at Sea had deprived Lacedaemon of her trans- 
marine dominion, and three victories by land did 
not pve her quiet within her own peninsula. From 
the course of Xenophon's narrative, however, 
may be gathered that, for this apparent inertness 

and 
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CH A K and real inefficiency, two powerful causes existed ; 
the diminution of pecuniary resources, through 
the loss of the Asiatic dominion, and the dis- 
affection of the Laconian subjects to the Spartan 
government. Means fttiled for patting the Asiatic 
* army any more in action, and the measures of 
government for external exertion were cramped 
by the necessity of watching the disposition to 
revolt at home. On both subjects Xenophon, on 
account of his connection with the Spartan 
government, has spoken always with delicacy and 
reserve, yet he has not wholly omitted to throw 
light on them. 

Humbled then and distressed, pressed by land 
and by sea, abroad and at home, and at a loss 
for measures, while the Athenians were recovering 
extensive dominion, the Lacedaemonians turned 
their thoughts to a reconciliation with Persia. 
They had experienced the advantage of the Persiafi 
alliance, when they possessed it; they now felt its 
pressure against them ; and they perceived that, 
contemptible as the military of the empire was 
become, yet, in the divided staje of Greece, the 
Persian king, or even a satrap, by the force of 
money alone, employing Greeks against Greeks, 
could decide the balance between their republiciS. 
They had moreover had large opportunity to 
know, that the councils of the Persian empire 
had scarcely more energy than its arms ; so that, 
%n the looseness of the connection of the distant 
members, with the head, and with pneanother, 
means for negotiation and intrigue were almost 
always open. In the present moment^ Phamabazus 

was 
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Was- "highly- incensed* against* them', and his? re- 
sentment had. afforded opportunity' for the able 
admiral and minister of Athens to«attach him to ^ 
the Atfienian interest. But the new satrap of 
Lydia, Teribazus, had« no cause ^ of personal 
animosity, perhaps no principleof political enmity 
toward them ; and, to judge from past experience) 
the very attachment of one satrap to the Athenian-, 
might incline the other to- the Lacedaemonian 
cause. . . 

Hiese considerations urging, Antalcidas was^ « q 
sent ambassador to Sardis. - The Atheniand: oi. 96. j. 
lalarmed at this, sent also an embassy, at the j.4""c.8." 
head oif which was Conon, r accompanied by''^**^** 
ministers from Boeotia, Corinth, and Argos. 
Antalcidas represented * that* the support, given j. 13. 

* by Phamabazus to the Athenians, went far 
' beyond what a just consideration of the interest 

* of the Persian empire would allow : that. On 
' the contrary, the terms of peace which, on the 
'' part of Lacedaenion, he was commissioned to 
^ propose, could not fail of being agreeable to 
*• the king. The Lacedaemonians would no longer 

* dispute the king's sovereinty over the Grecian 
' cities, in Asia; and, for the ilands and the 
* 'European Greek cities, they only desired com* 

* plete indepfeiidency. If then- no' sotereinty of 
' one Grecian city over another were allowed, it 
^ would be' impossible for any to carry hostilities 

 with any el&cacy agiainst th6 king; so that the 
^ expence of inaintaihihg a fleet for the Athenians^ 
^ and^of making wat upon the Lacedsemoniahs^ 
^ might be ^ujilly spared/ • -. - - - - .j 
' VOL. VI. E Teribazus 
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CH A P. . Ter|b4zu6 wm pleaa^ with this proposal, but 
^.i — s.^-!^ the Ath^iani BoBotian, apd Argian ministers 
i^r'cfl!' P^^^ not be brought to coos^t to a peaQ^ upoQ 
"• ^^ such terms. Under the stipulatipq. for the in<^ 
dependency of all Gieqian iitates, the Athraiaiv 
feared to lose thci ilands of I^mnps, Ii^brua, aod 
Seinis, their antiept ppss^sicni; the Ilieban^ 
their command over the Bqeptif^ cities ; aod the 
Argiaps their new ccnmectioii with Coripth, As 
far therefore as peace was the object, the . nego^ 
tia^on failed. But Antalcidas nevertheless carried 
ft ^eat point for .his cQUQtry, for he gained 
Teribmois. Scrupling to qopcludi^ lupi alliance 
with Lacedaemon, without expresis authority froin 
his court, the satrap hQwey^r secaretly furbished 
money for the equipment of a Lac§d»monian fleet ; 
imprisoned Conon gn pretence of injurious con- 
duct toward the king; apd went himself to Susa, 
to solicit authority for the measures be di^sijed te 
pursue. 

While Antalcidas was thus succf^ssfuUy n^^ 
dating at Sardis, the I^acedasmcmiaii admlnistra^ 
tion, stimulated by the depredati§ui^ of Iphicrates 
in various parts of Peloponnesus, cmd alarmed 
t.i9. by the restoration of the long walls of Corintb> 
resolved at length tp put Agesilaus agam at 
the he%d of an army^ ^nd appoiut his brother 
Teleutii^ to cobpersi.te M^ him in naval com* 
mand. Quickly all Argolis was ravaged; and, 
the attention of the confederates beipg thus qalled 
to that cpuntry, Agesilaus suddenly crojised the 
pj^puntains, while Teleutias conducted ^ sqnadeDa 
of twelve ships up the Sw^c gdph, lU^d the 

upfinisfaedl 
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uhfinii^ed long walls, and' the CorinAfan tiavat aEciv 
arsenal, were taken. The expedition was aWy y, ^^' ^ 
cotidvittBd^ and the success imporbint ; but the blow 
was not followed : the forces of the allies were Xen. ibid. 
dismissed, and Agesilaus led the Lacedaemonians ^ ^Tii^ 
home to celebrate the Hyacinthian festival. 

In the whole Conduct of this war we find nothing 
like that greatness of design, which might have 
been expected if Agesilaus could have directed 
measures. It was evidently a war of the ephors, 
and thef king was meerly the general, acting xtnder 
their orders. In the insuing spring he was directed 6.0.392. 
s^cdn to piit himself at the head of the army'^ ^'If t- 
1^ refugee Corinthians had communicated in- i.4?'c.5. 
formation, that Corinth was principally subsisted '*^ 
from IV stock of cattle, collected at an obscure 
port within the Corinthian territory, on the 
Saronic golph, of the same name with the cele- 
l^ated harbour of Athens, Peirseus. To deprive 
the enemy of that supply, was thought an object 
for an expedition, which the king should com- 
mand. Afler events more adapted to ingage and 
fill the mind, these little transactions are apt to 
appear uninteresting. They are nevertheless im- 
portant, as they are connected with great revolu- 
tions that followed, Hnks in the great chain of 
events ; and sometimes as diey afford informa- 
tion, the clearest and the most impressive, of the 

religion, 

• ^ 'Neither season nor year is specified here by Xenophon ; 
but the indttstriouft acnteness of Dodwell, indignant at the 
evident confusion of Diodorus, has endeavored to ascertain the 
dates from Ae mention of the Isthmian festival in the Hel- 
of Xenophon, and of the Hyacinthian in the Agesilaus. 
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The time selected for the expedition was that of* 
tibe Isdimian games ; which, in the Peloponnesian 

Ch,i9. 8.^. war, we have seen,^ difiused a temporary peace ^ 
around them j.insomuch that, amid designs and pre- 1 
pafiilions on both: sides avowedly the most hostile, 
the Athenians could safely trust tfieir persons in the ' 
power of the Corinthians, then the most virulent of 
t^^^ir enemies. But the same superstition, :which: 
at that time insured the observation of the ar- 
mistice^ now provoked to interrupt the sacred; 
season with hostility. Corinth, by jfiction of po-: 
' . licy being now Argos^ Corinthians and Argians ' 

* iyidiflTerently, but all with the name of Argians,, 
presided at .the ceremony, .and performed the pre- 
sfcribed sacrifice to Neptune. This the Corinthian 
refugees held to be a portentous pollution. They 
d^^imed thems^elves to be the Corinthian common- 
wealth, the exclusive privilege and exclusive duty 
of whose members it was to officiate in that 
solemnity. The Lacedaeaiionians approving their 
claim, Agesilaus led his army directly to. the: 
isthmus. The Argians were not prepared against: 
attack, nor even against surprize. They ,fled on 
the first alarm ; yet not so timely, but, as they 
hurried along the road by Cenchrea^ they were 
seen hy the Xacedsemonians from the heights, 
above, and might have been overtaken, but 

Xen. Hei. Agesilaus would not allow pursuit. So little in- 

s. t. ^ deed was the approach of an enemy apprehended, 

that the victim was left ready slain, and the pre-! 

paratiops : complete, for the feast which ^should 

1 have 
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have^ Allowed. Agesilaus- put hid. Coridthlati • 
frien(jls in possession of these, and remained three 
cbys, ivhile the sacrifices and games were per- 
formed under their presidency. Xenophbn men- 
tions, as a circumstance interesting to the Greeks, 
that after his- departure the Argians caused the 

soliemnity to be repeated in all its parts; so that 

some of the games were twice performed, and 
the. same conquerors in some of them were twice 
proclaimed. 

' On. the fourth day, Agesilaus led his army id Xen. Het 
P^irseus. There he found a large force, so .is/' 
strongly posted, with' Iphicrates commanding^ 
that: in: doubt of the success of a,n assault, he 
recurred to stratagem. Spreading a report that 8.9. 
Corinth, was to be betrayed to him, he decamped 
suddenly and directed his march thither. The 
Corinthian, administration were so little secure 
of their own people that, in great al&rm, they 
43ent for Iphicrates to come and save. Corinth | 
tmd that active general, ready at the call, with 
hift light targeteers, passed the ' Lacedaemonian 
heavy-armed in the. night. Agesilaus, informed 
' ifki: this, returned at daybreak to Peiraeus, and 
occupied the commanding heights ; upon which >. & 
ihe; troops remaining there, together with all th6 
men, women, and. slaves of the place, took sane- 
Ituary in a nei^boring temple of Juno, and sooti 
tofter: surjreiidered themselves to the mercy > of 
Agesilaus, His generosity was not con^icudus 
upon the occasion : fhpse who were accused^ ad 
^MCCOibpUces. in the ma£isacre at: Cbrinth wer^ 
l^ven upitQ: the pefiig^^ : ^ the rest, men, womenv 
: : ri E3 U goods* 
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goods/ everything included in the capture, were 
sold. 

The terror of the arms of Agesilaus, probably 
however not unassisted by some intdligence or 
some apprehension of the success of Antalcidas 
Xenoph. in negotiation, brought ministers to the Laee-^ 
cslie. dasmonian camp from several of the hostile states, 
and particularly the Boeotian, to know upon 'whdl 
teirms peace might be expected. These ministers 
were waiting the king's leisure, while, with de- 
signed ostetitatidn, he w^is reviewing bis captives 
and other booty, when a messenger arrived, with 
intellig^nce of a disaster to the LacedsBmoniaii 
arms, which unfortunately checked both their 
desire of peace, and his means to command it 
«*ii- It was a custom Irom very early a^s, and 

supposed of divine origin, that the Laconians of 
thi^ town of Amycla^a, on whatsoever public 
servici^ employed abroad, should return home to 
sing the paean at the Hyacinthian festival. The 
reason being at hand, Agesilaus, in marching far 
Peireeus, had left all the Amyclsans of the army 
Jp Iiecheeum ; directing the polemarc, who com^ 
inanded the garrison there, to provide for the 
security of their return to Laconia. The polemarej 
zealous in the execution of what w^s esteemed a 
sacred duty, committed the defence of Lechaium 
to the troops of the allies, while, with a mora of 
Lacedaemonian infantry, consisting of about six 
hundred men, and another of cavalry, probabfy 
a much smaller number, he marched to escort 
^e Amyclaeans. He took the road to Sicyoii^ 
not as the dir^t way ^o Laf^edaemmi^ b\it as thf 

3 \ i readiest 



c. 5. •. It. 
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« 

readiest t6 get beyotut dftdger froih the enemy in sect. 
Cdrinth, and to have a friendly line of country iv > 
aftemftrd to trftverse^ with a fresh e^ort, if it 
shonld be nec^dsary. Having passed Corintb xeDoph. 
without Moleistation, and pK)Ceeded mthin four ^** * 
nAled of Sicyon, he committed the Amyclaeafii^ 
to the charge of the cavalry, ^Krecting the com-" 
matldiiig officer '^ to accompany them as far as' 
ihty ftheuld themtelves desire, and then press his 
way back to overtake the infantry in thdr return 
to Lechsenm. He knew that the force in Corinth 
wtt^ large ; but the late successes of the Lace- 
dsBmonian arms had inspired confidence, and he 
Ihfought none woidd dare to attack a body of 
Lacedaemonian heavy-armed; 

Unfortunately that very stratagem which gave 
Ag^ians easy possession of Peireeus, had con- 
^deiuMy iiM^reased the force in Corinth, and at 
the same time sent tlnther a general not likely to 
miss an opportunity for striking a blow. Iphicrates 
was ihere with his targeteers, and Callias son of 
Hip^onictis, chief of the Daduchian family'', 
eoBKmanded a body of Athenian - heavy-armed. 
Dtey obseil^ the polemare returning, without 
tMHty add witiiout Kght troops, and they led out 
their filrcesit Having preconcerted measures, 
CaUiisui' k^t aloof, while &e targeteers hung on* 
the flanks and rear of the Lacedsemonian column, 

directing 

^ Ifis Athenian miKtary title would have heen H^parc ; 
but the Lacedaemonian was H^pparmost; which assists to 
prove that BanoMf may properly be rendered Commander ^ or 
Governor, 

>* See Ch. 22. s. 2, of this Hist. 

.K4 
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CHAP, directing their missile weapons at the undefended 
kJ^L^ parts of the heavy-armed soldier's body. The: 
polemarc continued his march under the annoy-: 
ance, till several were wounded and some fell* 
xenoph. , He then Ordered thosc within ten years after boy- 
C.&.S.15. hood, perhaps those under four and twenty, to 
assault and pursue ''. This, a common expedient, 
of the Grecian heavy-armed, when unsupported 
by cavahy or light troops, had succeeded, as we 
have seen, once, even vagainst Iphicrates : but to- 
such an officer, every loss was a profitable lessoa^; 
and the * expedient succeeded no more. His 
targeteers, superior both in arms and discipline to 
any before known, evaded the pursuit of the 
Spartan youth, incumbered with their heavy 
armour, turned upon them if they scattered, over- 
took them . when they retreated, wounded many*,. 
killed some, and compelled the rest to rejpin the 
main body, upon which then, more daringly than 
before, they renewed their attacks. The polemarc 
was thus provoked to order all under thirty to 
assault. In retreating again, more fell than after 
the former charge. Already the most active -and » 
daring soldiers were mostly kiUed or wounded, 
when .the horse joined. These were ordered to. 
charge, and the younger men of the infantry 
with them. The cavalry service appears to have 

been; 

'^ Ta iixm of* Knt* The exact value of this expression, 
wliich occurs more than once in Xenophpn, is not satisfiic- 
torily ascertained. According to Plutarch, the Lacedaemonian 
SC?», boyhood, seems to have ended at the age of twelve 
years, after which, to the age of nineteen, the Lacedaemonian 
youths were called Eirens. Thus the pursuers would have 
been those only between the ages of nineteen and twenty- 
two. 
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been ill^cultivated among the Lacedsdihonians^ sect:: 
Xenophon blames the conduct of their horse on . ^' 
this ilay. Instead of pushing the pursuit of the 
retreating targeteers, they carefully kept even 
front ivith their infantry, halted when they halted^ 
iiad retreated when they retreated. Immediatdy 
as they turned the targeteers turned, and horse 
^nd foot together suffered from their missile 
weapons. Another charge was then made ; but 
in the same manner^ and with no better success. 
'Ab their numbers were thus reduced, their efforts 
slackened, and those of the enemy grew more, 
spirited. Distressed and at a loss, at length, for ^^^p^ 
measures, they balt^ on a small eminence, about c. a. s! 17. 
two furlongs from the sea, and two miles from. 
LechsBum. Thence, while suffering from missile 
weapons, and unable to return a, blow, they saw, 
on one ^ide, boats fi;om Lechaeum intended to 
rdieve. them, on the other, the Athenian heavy- 
armed approaching to attack them. Upon thi& 
they took to flight. The horse escaped ta 
Lechaeum. Of the infantry, who mostly made, 
for the sea, scarcely any survived *", 
. Agesilaus, upon being informed of this disaster, 
$^zed his spear, and, not waiting to communicate: 
with the enemy's ministers, who. were attending,; 
assembled all his officers. Having given his 

orders,. 

" **.X«nopbon here says the killeci, in all, were about two 
hundred and fifty. He had before said that the infEuitry were,: 
in all, six hundred, and that those carried off by the shield- * 
bearers {v7rafffnrak\) before the first assault upon the tar- 
geteers, were $dl that, were really saved^ iftorqi rvc ft^^c v« •: ' "*' 
MXifitia Iffu^fi^av. It looks^ as if two, hundred and fifty were, * ' ' 
the number admitted by^the Iii6edaemomans, bat that the 
Jl^toiiaii kqew the r^ number to have been greater. 
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CBAP. orders, he mmrcfaed immediately, with a thomut 
^ ^^^' . body, leaving the rest to follow, after refreshment 
taken. He had already entered the vale of 
Lecha&nm, when messengers met him, with infor^ 
motion that the bodies of the slain were in the 
possession of their friends. Upon this he fetnmed 
to Peirieas, and next day, says the Ustorian, widi 
a simplicity which may excite a smile, he ^d the 
prisoners. 

This midfortune, to the Lacedsemoniaa arms, 
had an effect approaching that of the capture of 
Sphacteria, in the Peloponnesian witf . It did not 
indeed give an equal advantage to the en^ny, 
because no prisoners were made* The loss in 
slain was very inferior even to what many of ttie 
little Grecian republics had often suffered ; but it 
xenoph. mude great impression upon the Lacedsemonians, 
e.V i^o, bf^cause, says the historian, they were unaccus'^ 
^^ ^^^ tomed to such blows ; and, as Plutarch well 
remarks, Iot readers less familiar with the id^s 
of the times, it was an unheard-of disaster, and 
esteemed a portentous event, thart heavy*armed 
should be defeated by ta^gsteers, and Lace-^ 
daemonians by mercenaries. A deep grief there- 
fere, as the cotemporary histetian proceeds to 
inform us, pervaded the f^rmy: only, accordmg 
to their ^eat lawgiver's pr^ept, the sons^ fathers^ 
and brothers of the slain, as sharers in ^ory 
earned through their fisunSy misfortune, osten- 
tatiously exhibited a joy, which, among other 
people, might have been esteemed indecent on 
Cora. Nep. the occasioB. The reputation accruing to Iphicrates 

V, Ipiucr. i„i.<^ % ^ . M 

was great throughout Greece, and the enemies of 

Lacedsmoii^ 
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Zjftcedeemon were not a little incouniged. The fi9^% 
Boeotian ministers^ attCTcting in the camp of \ ^J' _j 
Agesilaus, being sent for to declare the object of HdT4. 
their missioBy did not even mention peace, but ^' ^' ** ^' 
only requested free passage to communicate mik 
their troops in Corinth. Agesilaus knew that what 
they now wanted was to get information of the 
amount of the late success. Next day therefore^ t. la 
marching toward Corinth, he took tbem in his 
train, and allowed them a view of the trophy 
raised by their friends, which he would not permit 
hia own troops to remove ; but if olive, vine, or 
other valuable tree had escaped former ravage, ha 
ordered it to be destroyed. Having made them 
spectators oi thb insult^ to s1k>w that he could 
still command the country, he sent them, not 
into Corinth, but across the sea to Creusis, to 
relate in Boeotia all they had seen. 

Here however ended his exertion. ' Placing a t.i8. ^ 
complete mora in LechsBUm, and taking with him 
the small relics of the mora which had suffered, 
he mak'ched for Lacedaemon. His anxiety to 
conceal from the friendly towns, in which he was 
to take quarters by the way, the amount of a loss 
apparently so little considerable, is remarkable. 
He was carefril to enter them all as late in the 
evening, and quit them as early in the mornings 
as with any convenience might be ; and, finding 
the soldiers hurt wi& expectation that the Manti* . 
ndans would take a malignant joy in their disaster, 
iho he moved from Orchomenua at daybreak, and 
did not reach Mantineia till ^k, he wouhl not 
hah there, but atiU piroeeedad to the next town* 

• > Xenophon 
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CBAt. Xenophon. ha& not informed us whether this 
%^5^^ i:etreat of the army wag a measure of Agesilans, 
or df the ephors, or whiat necessity induced it. If 
' bot necessary, it appear^ an imprudent measure* 
Iphicrates presently took Sidus, Crommyon, and 
CEnoe ; the two former garrisoned by Praxitas, 
the latter by Agesilaus himself. Thus all the 
x«nop!r.: . territory northward and eastward was recovered 
C.&S.19. for the Corinthians of the city, and command of 
the isthmus no longer remained to the Lace- 
daemonians* For the rest of the year operations 
were reduced to excursions fdr plunder, chiefiy 
by those Corinthians, of the Lacedaemonian party^ 
who. had taken refuge in Sicyon. Not daring 
since the misfortune of the Lacedsemonian mora,, 
to> move far by land, they directed their little 
expeditions by water, whithersoever, on the ter- 
ritory of their city, they had best hope of seizings 
* with ' least danger, any small booty that might 
contribute to their subsistence. . » 



SECTION V. 

Unsteddiness of the Persian Gffcernment : War renewed bi/i 
Lacedamofi against Persia: Thimbron Commander-in-chief. 
' Expedition into Acamania under Agesilaus ; into Argolis 
. under AgesipoUs. 



B.C.392. DuHi^TG. allJhis year the great. fleet collected by 

^'- If- T- ^haroabazus and Conon seems to have rem£piie4 

inteUve. PosjsiWy, , since the negotiation of 

.^^Vntalcidas, the^rimiuisiQ^ Cpnon, ^4 tfe^ 

re§Qlution oi X«riba)ni&Jt(l Jiigpfejw. person tQ thq 

u -;...- court 
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court of Susa, the Hellespontitie satrafi tday hclvd it cry 
been cautious of taking a decided part : perhaps^ 
he may have been 'without an officer to whose 
ability or fidelity he t^ould trust such a commands 
There was however evidently no steddy policy ill 
the Persian councils : nothing of that great desigtf 
for establishing a commanding influence in Greece; 
which later writers have fancied in thetn. Stnithas/ Xenoph. 
who, in the absence of Teribazus, was appointed c. a! t. ir. 
to the Lydian satrapy, instigated by consideration 
of the injuries the king's territories had borne frofii 
the Lacedsemonians (possibly his own property^ 
had suffered, or his' family had been insulted) 
warmly favored the confederacy now at war With 
them. , : . : 

The Lacedsem<»iian administration in cOns^^ Xenopb. 
qnence, renewed hostilities against Persia ; by & di^^"^ 
what good policy prompted it is difficult to dig- '-^^'Cioo- 
cover. The reappointment of Thimbron, to a 
command in which he had already shown himi^lf 
deficient, strengthens the piobability that the 
Lacedaemonian councils were at^ this time ill- 
directed ; and the slighting manner in which Xen. Hei. 
Xenophon repeatedly mentions that officer, enough j". l\ & f * 
marks that he was not chosen by Agesilaus. ti^'llts. 
Thiimbron had some success in plundering Ihef-^'- 
Persian possessions in the rich vale of Masandef ;^ •. ir. 
bat. he did not establish a better reputation foir 
military ability than in- his former €omitKand>' 
Courage he possessed : but, tho a Spartan, he was> 
a niah of pleasure ; indulgent to his soldi^s, c.t{. •.ss: 
careless of those for who^e protection^ he and hii^ 
soldiers /were $ent ; cCpuri^e niay, be^ evetf 
i mischievous 



I 
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c.HAF< misdiievotts in e graeml with ckficient abilhi^^ 
. , ^^^^' . It led Thimbron to extxavagaot contempt of ai» 
•neneiy not incapable of profiting from his error. 
Strutibas, having observed the hasty and cardessk 
manner in winch he often led small bodies to 
action or pursuit, neat a few horse to plunder 
the Grecian pessessions in the ndghborhood. 
Thiakbron was sitting at table, with the celebrated 
musician Thersander, when intelligence dame, that 
tbe enemy he despised was thus insulting him. 
Immediatdy he rose ; and Thersando*, expat m 
martial exerds^, and an emulator of Spartan 
prowess^ followed him. In his usual manner^ 
without any previous care to have troops in 
readiness^ he hastened, with the first he conld 
collect, to chastize the plunda«s« Strutbas 
presently appeared, with a large body of horse m 
good order : the Greelcs were overpowered, and 
Thimbfcm and Thersander killed. The rest of 
the Grecian army, advancii^ tod late to support 
their improvidetit general, were then charged and 
broken. A few saved themselves in the neighlx»r* 
ing friendly towns ; but the greater part fell by 
the swords of the conquering Persians. 

This s^oua cheek stopped, for a time, the ap- 
paapently iK*judged exartion of the Lacedannonians 
m Asia. Meanwhile, in Europe, some accidental 
drcHKistances^ and not any great design^ led, oc 
rather forced them, to carry their arms beyond 
Pdoponnesus. 

Such was the unfortunate implication of inte* 
iest% in the Gredan political system, tlmt, unable 
frar^or anywhere to ^ve peac^ winch was its 

objecty 
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olject, that syston had a constant tendency to 'Sjscis. 
spread Ae flames of war. Calydon, a principal v_3^_/ 
town of iEtolia, had renounced its connection with HekT^'i. 
the body of the ^tolian people, and made itself <^* ^ ^ ^^ 
a member of the Achaian people, on the other 
side of the Corinthian galf. We find hepe again 
something like that fiction of policy^ by which we 
have lately observed Corinth become a part of 
Argos. The Achaians however found the acqui- 
sition inconvenient ; for, to preserve it, they were 
obliged to keep a. body of forces in Calydcm, and 
sustain a war with the J^tolians. 

We have formerly seen the Acamanians, afiber Ch.iys.^. 

/. n t r M .1 of thiiiii»t. 

a course oi successful warfare, generous at the 
same time and prudent in granting terms of peace 
to their defeated neighbors. From that periods 
they had passed more than fifty years in so for- 
tunate an obscurity, as to offer, for the historian's 
notice, neither crime nor misfortune. They w^re 
now led again to step forward on the field of fame; 
The iKtolians, anxious to recover Calydcm, and 
undtile with their own force, solicited and obtained 
the good offices of their alUes of Acarnania. The 
Acamanians had alliance with the Athemana and 
BoeotianSjWho readily contributed assistance against 
allies of Lacedesmon. Thus the Admians became 
80 piressed, as to be unable to piieserve Calydcos, 
unless they also could obtain assistance. They 
applied of course to Laceda^non ; but they fouftd 
the Lacedaemonian administration little disposed 
to send a force beyond Peloponnesus. Thinking 
themselves ill-used, they raaoonstmted warmly. 
* Wherever the Lacedaemonians required their xeno^h. 

* services, c^i,«, 
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^ services/ they said, * they always marched on the 
^ first summons ; and/. without reciprocal assist-*^ 
^ ance in need^ they could no longer abide by a 
• ' confederacy, the terms of which were, so unequal. 

^ Instead of any more sending forces to serve in 
^ the Lacedaemonian , armies^ they must neces- 
^ sarily employ their whole strength a^unst their 
^ own particular enemies, or make a separate 
'^ peace upon the best terms they could obtain.' 
Xenoph. This remonstrance had the desired effect ; and 
eld.*!. 3*4. the abilities of Agesilaus were in consequence Jto 
be employed in a. war, whose object was,; that the 
people of the obscure, town of Calydon should be 
members of that branch of the Greek nation, 
called Achaians, and no longer of that called 
. jEtolians. He led into Acarnania twd moras of 
Lacedaemonians, with the whole strength of Achaia, 
and the contingents of all the other allies. ; No 
force that the Acamahians could raise, was able 
to oppose him in the field. Terms of peace, which 
he offered, being refused, he made complete 
destruction of the country, as he went, biit he 
idviEmced only ten or twelve fiirlongs a day. The 
Acamanians were thus incouraged to bring their 
iCattle, which had been driven far among tlie 
mountains, back again toward their best pastures, 
imd to return themselves to the tillage of. great 
c 6. s. 6. part of . their . lands, Agesilaus obtaining intelli'^ 
gience that .ahnost the whole stock of the country, 
with numerous attending slaves, was collected^ on 
the borders of a lake,^ about twenty miles: from 
his camp, by a hasty maiich,. came] upon it by 
surprize, and: took almost. alL. . . * 

The 
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The proposed business of the next day was to sect. 
pve test to his troops, while he sold his captives 



to the slave-merchants, the common attendants Hdui!^. 
of a Grecian army. . Meanwhile the Acariianians *^* ^' •• '^' 
assembled in great numbers, on the heights around 
his camp. Less practised than the Peloponnesians, 
in the discipline of the heavy-armed, the Acar- 
nanians were remarkable, through Greece, for 
their expertness in the use of missile weapons; 
and they so annoyed the army of Agesllaus, within «• n. 
its lines, that they compelled him, when evening 
was already approaching, to move his camp to 
ground less commanded. After this experience, 
he was anxious,' on the following day, to regain 
the plain. But he found the heights command- 
ing his way occupied; and the activity of his 
younger soldiers was in vain exerted to repel or 
deter the assaults, made or threatened from them. 
His small body of cavalry was equally inefficient, 
on ground so hilly and rough. Thus, through 
the usual deficiency of a Peloponnesian army 
in light, troops, he was in no small danger from - 
an enemy, who, in any number, would not stand 
the assault of almost the smallest detachment that 
he could'send against them. . Fortunately he dis- 
covered a better passage, which, tho guarded 
by the Acam|iQian heavy-armed, he resolved 
to force; and, yiot without difficulty, principally 
arising from the annoyance of missile weapoQS, 
he succeeded. - 

Regaining thus, at length, the plain, he extended 
ravage on all sides. To gratify tjie Achaians 
he assaulted some towns, but without success. 

VOL. VI. r ^ Autumn 
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c H A P. Aaitumn then advanciHgy he proposed to quit the 
^ ^^^^' ^ country. The Achaian$, dis&atiafiecl that not a 
sio^e towa had been ^ined, either by iovot or 
persuasion, urged him to stey, so long at least as 
to prevent the Acarnanians from S0vrii](g thdjr 
winter grain. Such, in the deficiency of meaas 
for the attack of walls, was, yet in that i^e^ 
among the modes of reducing an enemy to toros. 
Agesilaus however replied, ' that th^ mistook 
^ their interest ; for he intended to return next 
^ summer ; and the enemy'« soUdlude for peaee 
< would be e^cactly proportioned to their fear of 
^ the destruction of b plentifiil harvest.' - 

To T€gain Peloponnesus then for winter q«ar* 
t.ers, was a. bo^ness n<»t without difficulty and 
danger. The comnnaiHl of the isthmus ^as los^ 
as we have seen^ by ^ i^etyeat of Agesilaus 
himsei^ in the autumn of ihe fcxnii^ year^ after 
his success at the Corinthian Peineus, and tb^ 
unfortunate action which took pluce at the same 
xenopb. time near Lechseun. An Athenian sfonadroQ, 
c 6! 8^ 14. commanding the western seas, watched the passage 
tirom Calydon to Peloponnesus. No alternative 
remained but to march through the hostile country 
of ^tolia j a country so strong by mtore, thaf^ 
says the historian, neither a great nor a sm^ 
force can traverse it^ ^gsunst the goodwill ofr tl^i 
warlike inhabitairtB. A^ailaw waB ^kilf^d und 
fortunate enough to induce theqa to a6%uJ^sc€^ by 
holding out the hope of recovering Naapactua, s^ 
long held by the Messenaans; 
B. c. 390. , la the foUowiig «pri^g the aimy <«i?a9 »e^ss#mr 

1 to 



4o cont^ider, says the hv^ton^n^ that as they had 6BCT. 
;qo seaports, tibrough whkh to obtain auppUes, the . y* 
^destruction of their harvest lyould produce all the Xenoph. 
«¥ils of a Uoclfiade of ihm towns. They sent c V 1. 1. 
dieDsfiare ministers to I^cedtemon, ajod a treaty 
mn^ concluded, which establishad peace for (them 
jrith the Admians; and, with lihe I^cedfeoiooiaASf 
idmt Icbd ^f alliance, familiar among the Qreeks, 
by xrhieh the forces of the iofmor people were 
to narch ait the commaad of the superior. The 
AGamanaana, howev:^, being not likely to :be 
2;ealQu^ aWes» the principal po»nt gained, by 
success in this little war, Mas the preveivticm oi 
jl)e secession of Achaia from tbe Lacedaemonian 
i^onfederaey. 

This bowjey^ was the more important, as ^m 
enemy already ejdk^ed, within Pelopoonesus, <so 
powerful as to mabe it dudEigerous for the Lace^ 
itemonians to ;se»d any large proportion of their ^ 
ferces .beypnd :the peninsula : Attica iind Bceotia 
fa»d;b«)en j9$»iiffe4l»K)i^h their alliance with Argos. 
It wm AE^alMed therefore iupw ,to .cariy an expe^ 
^ijiton ijito Ai^goli^ itself; and ^ young king s.2«5. 
^^^gmpsA^ SQn of Sausanias, just of age, and 
U^lyia^daiitiauSiQf dis^indaon, was appointed to 
Ae coDunand. 

!Ehe iasmgr ^as f aady ito ^aiteh, vand the border^* 
psMPg aacniice had been dadared ipropitious, 
fd^ai^ajberaldian-ivfi^d fropi Argos witii a ;{^^ 
fjf (tqifie. The superstition .of the young Jcing, cu: 
of ihia council, ^was alarmed ; .insomuch that he 
mmt >to )Q2yQi{Ha, to fleam, from the .oracle of 
JjHfUter, if he mi^ rdigioiipiy jre&use u truce 
i F 2 insidiously 
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CHAP, insidiously proposed : for it was notorious that no 
. ^^J' . sincere desire of peace had prompted the Argians, 
but the meer purpose of averting an invasion, 
which, with their single strength, they could not 
oppose, and of which intelligence had reached 
them too late to call in - their allies. The god 
signified that the truce, iniquitously offered, might 
be religiously refused. Not even thus satisfied, 
Agesipolis proceeded to Delphi, and inquired of 
Apollo, ^If he was of the same opinion with his 
* father ? ' Such, precisely, is the , philosopher- 
historian's expression. But this transaction, what- 
ever may appear ridiculous in it, shows' the value 
of that union in religion, which obtained through 
the Greek nation. It was a beneficent supersti- 
tion, that could occasion but a pause about pro- 
secuting the ravages of w£^r, and generally insure 
opportunity for treating about peace. 
Xenopb. Apollo, howcver, confirmed the opinion of 
e.7*«.*3.* Jupiter. Agesipolis then hastened to Phlius, 
where he found his army assembled, and he 
marched immediately, by the way of Nemea, into 
the vale of Argos. On the first evening, during 
the usual libations after supper, an earthquake 
was felt. , The Lacedasmonians, taking it as - a 
favorable omen, sang the pasan to Neptune, * the 
supposed author of earthquakes ; but -the. allies 
were alarmed ; and, in justification of their fears; 
Ch.s4. 8.2, they observed that Agis, upon a similar occasion; 
had withdrawn his army from Eleia. Agesipolis, 
however, ably refiited their construction of the 
omen: ^Had they been but about to enter. the 
' enemy's territory,' he said, fthe earthquake 

' would 
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5 would have indicated the god's prohibition of 
* the measure : being already entered, it declared 
'. his approbation.' 

The terrors of the army being thus quieted, 
a sacrifice was performed to Neptune, and then 
ravage was carried to thq very gates of Argos ; . 
which the Argians feared to open even to admit 
a hody of Boeotian horse coming to their assist* 
ance ; who would have been destroyed, as they 
stuck, in the historian's phrase, like bats under 
the battlements, had not the Cretan bowmen of 
the Lacedaemonian army been accidentally absent. 
After plunder and destruction widely spred, the 
symptbnis in a sacrifice deterred the proposed 
fortifyiug of a post in the country, and Agesipolis, 
returning home with his booty, dismissedbis army. 




SECTION yi. 

JffairB of Rhodes: Diphridas Commander-in-chief of the 
Lacedctnumians in Asia; succeeded hy Teleutias. .An 
Athenian Fleet sent to Asia under Thrasybulus: Asiatic 
and Thracian Dominion rec&bered to Athens. Death of 
Thrasybulus and Conon. Anaxibius Commander-in^hief of 
the Lacedamonians in Asia^ Iphicrates of the Athenians : 
Defeat and Death of Anaxibius. 

The destruction of the army under Thimbron, 
while the abilities of Agesilaus were confined to 
the Acarnanian war, had checked the apparently B. C. 391 . 
ill-judged exertion of the Lacedaemonians in Asia. ^^ ^** 
Sedition, arising from the incompatibility of 
interest of the wealthy and the poor, thiat great 
mover of Grecian domestic politics, again drew 
the attention of the government thither, and Asia 

F 3 was 




7d HIStOBY OF <JREET3E. 

CRAP, was ah inviting field fot those who coiild obtaiil 

. ^^^--^ camiliahds. 

That civil order, or, in one word of Ms o#rt 
close and expressive language, better painting his 
object, that eunomy, which Strabo admired is 
the Hand of Rhodes, when> iii commoo with ali 
surrounding countries, it held its goverhment under 
patron^ of the Roman empire^ did not at this 
time flori^h there. The rich and the poor coidd 
not agree upon a form of government, whidi 
might inable then! to hoM their fine Udiid ill 
independency, tho no forein power offered tlhetxi 
violence. Incapable of coalescing, aand eteh 
beyond all things decided against submts$i(m t6 
the other, 6ach solicited Subjection to a {(ai^ik 
authoritji. After the conclusion of tiie Pelopdn*" 
nesian war, the Many had for some time rested 
under the government of the Few, everywhere 
patronized by the conquering people. But, when 
the LacedsBmonian interest in Asia Wais suddeiily 
overthrown, when Athens again beeame a naine 
ampftg the Grecian powers, and ah Athenian 
admiral commanded the seas, whether frpm 
ambition of chiefs or sufferings of the people^ or 

xcnoph. both together, civil contest arose; the d^mocratieal 
party forming connection with Athens, obtained 
ihe superiority ; and all the men of hi^r railJf 
were expelled. Lacedaemon, of course, becaiM 
their refuge. The Lacedaemonian administratidlt 
thought it important to prevent such an aceessicm^ 
as that of all Rhodes, to the Athenian tlominion j 
and so littie was apprehended from the fleet lately 
so formidable under Conon, that eight tiken^^ 

were 
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were sapprosed suificieiit for die purpose. But b^ct, 
die iBtelligeDeey on which tWs judgement was ^T^' , 
fofmed^ appevs to have been wry defective; fi>» B. 0.391, 
the RhodiaBs themselves possessed twice the ^' ^'»* 
number ^f ships of war ; so that the LacedeemcN Xenoph. 
iwn squadron, having rea(^hed the port of Cnidus, c. s.' s. 21. 
lA want of am object to which its strength wa$ 
equal, remained mostly there. 

When it was resolved, at Lacedcemon^ ta ho^p 
a squadjTon on the Asiatic statioii, it wai^ ve- 
solved also to send an effioer to take the 
command by land in. Asia Minor, v^ho might 
foUect the broken relics of Thimbron's army, 
preserve the towns yet disposed to the Laqedae-^ 
moniasi interest^ and prosecute war against 
Strutbas. This command w«,s con^nitted to 
Diphridas; who, tho unsupported by any force 
frmn Peloponnesus, yet by his activity in business^ 
eivil and militcury, witii assistance from the plea-^ 
santness of his manner&j restored, in a considerable •• t^- 
degree, tho LaGed«mi>nian affairs in Asia. In 
several towns the LaeedsBmonian intcnrest wa» 
revived or confirmed, aiid n .fortunate incident 
g^ve means for raising at^ effieiemt militaiy fdrce : 
Tigrtmes, with his wife, the daughter of ^ruihas^ 
was made prisonfior ;^ aiud a large sum being mised 
by their ranaooo^ DipbrMas used it (0 mise a 
body of mercenaries, which he found meims also 
to mamtain. 

In the following year, Ae Laceda^moniwi b.c.so^- 
administraticm, earni^stlo recover lUiodes^ ordered ^'' ^' ^* 

Telentiasi 

^ThU sod t}ie pr#o^iiig. treOod«air» dates, innd^ptt^ 
from circumstances" ui Xenophon^s narrative. 

F4 
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CHAI^. Teleutias, brother of Agesilaus, to pass, with hif 
. ^^^- , squadron, from the Corinthian gulph to Asia, and 
Xen. Hci. ^y^^ ^^ command-in-chicf. Thus reinforced, the 

1. 4. c c. . 

■• *•• Asiatic fleet consisted of twenty-seven ships, with 

which Teleutias was proceeding from the station 
at Cnidus to Rhodes, when he fell in with an 
Athenian squadron of ten, and took all. Xenophon 
remarks an inconsistency in the measures of both 
parties on this occasion. The Athenians, in actual 
alliance with Persia, or, at least, with the western 
satraps, had sent that squadron to assist Evagoras 
king of Cyprus, against Persia ; and the Lacis- 
daeimonians, at actual war with Persia, intercepted 
that squadron going to fight against their enemies. 
But what seems principally to deserve notice, is 
the evidence afforded of the weakness and dis- 
traction of the Persian councils, in consequence 
' of which that vast empire submitted to insults, 
on all sides, from the little Grecian republics. If 
they sought its alliance, they sought it through 
insults and injuries ; and, in the actual injoyment 
of great advantages from its alliance obtained, still 
they did not refrain from insults and injuries. 
: The usual activity of the Athenians was excited 
by the loss of their ships, and by the apprehension 
that the Lacedaemonians might recover the domi- 
Xendpb. niou of the sea. A fleet of forty triremes was 
c.8*»'.«5. committed to the orders of Thrasybulus. That 
able and experienced officer, pressing his way to 
Rhodes, found Teleutias there. The Rhodiah re- 
fugees held a post in the iland, which he had for- 
tified for them. With some assistance from him 
they had ventured a battle^ but were defeated, and 

the 
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the democratical party, commanded, the^country. 
Thrasybulus therefore, finding them^ thus. able. to 
support themselves, and having tried . in .vain to 
bring Teleutias to action, . proceeded to the Hel- 
lespont. Hostilities had arisen between Amadocus, 
or Medocus *\ paramount soverein of the Ojdry- 
sian Thracians, and Seuthes, the prince restored, 
through the assistance of the Cyreian Gi'eeks, to 
the command of . the country bordering , on the 
Propontis. He effected a: reconciliation between 
them, and^ by fprmingaa alliance with both for the 
Athenian commonwealth, he added considerably 
to the importance of .the Athenian, patronage for 
the Grecian towns, on the Thracian coast. He 
proceeded then to Byzantium, and restored the 
collection of the toll, formerly imposed. by. the 
Athenians, of a tenth of thevalue.of.the cargo xcnoph. 
of all vessels passing the Bosporus **. Seemingly g.^g, i^i?. 
this should not have ,been a measure .very 
agreeable to the Byzantines, who. might naturally 
enough think themselves . best , intitled to such a 
tax collected there; but,, among the Greeks, when 

party- 

** In the Hellenics we 6nd the, name written. Amadocus, in 
the Anabasis always Medocus, which is the orthography 
that Diodorus has followed, 1. 4. c. 95. 

** Awi^o rir huetrfiv rSt ix rov TLorFov vXforrvy. — Decu- 
mam, e Ponto navigantibus impositam, publicanis vendit. — 
Decimas eorum quae e Ponto veherentur, aviiolo, locavit, 
scilicet, publicanis. Hesychius : »«lMo, UMwit. £je^»^oya», 
autem, apud Herodotum, idem qood /btMrdv^ai. Tho I have 
not on all occasions perfect faith in Hesychius, for explana- 
tions relating to the age of Xenophon, yet I believe these 
may be nearly right. I should however have been glad of 
more explanation on the subject from Xenophon himself. He 
indeed mentions the thing again in other words, rather confirm- 
ing these interpretations, presently after* — i huam rSf U rotf 
lloflov VMWfaiAipfi 111} » Bv^avli^ vv A^vivaimv, 8. 31.— venditam 

ab Atheniensibus esse rerum e Pouto vectarum deciimam. 
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paifty^^wft^ ifiterfered^ th^geneidi hoAsantkof ^ 
(X^iiimoswelJih wHs little cooflKbred. Thraaybaljus 
abolisfaedi the oligarehal goverament^ estab&hed 
in Byzaatiam by the LacedsemoniBAs^ and resteored 
deiBOcracy. With the democratical party, thefCr 
fope, thus become the ruliog perty^ the Athenian 
name was highly pdpular ; aiul in the first moments 
of joy, anything was borne from their benefactors; 
If indeed a general jndgemcsat is to be farmed 
from the accounts gi^i^tt even by Xienophon^ die 
fnend and adbnhrer of LaeedfemoBy of the condi^ 
of some of the Lacedaemonian got^evnors apcifti 
some occasions^ it was not wonderful tliat po^ 
pularity should attach in the moment to any 
change^. Thfasybulus bad snnilaar sixccess at 
Cbalcedon. The other Grecian towns^ on the 
Asiatic shore, were alreddy in the interest of 
Athens, as the ally of Persia, or of die satrap in 
whose province they lay, excepting only Abydns^ 
where at pres^it nothing invited his endevoi s. 

His next attention ther^Dce was given to the 
large and rich iland of Lesbos, ; lai^ge among die 
ihmds of the iBgean, but scanty to form a state 
sufficing for its own protection. The Lesbians 
nevertheless had no notion of co*alescing under 
one government Four, five, or sk towns» affected 
each its separate sovereinty. MitytettS, the most 
popidbns and powerful) was attached to the 
Athenian interest; all the others to the Laeedee^ 
monian; and in Mediymne, the next in power to 

Mi^lene; 

^ Plitoidi mentions ii as a popular saying; in Greece^ 
(viz.. AcfsU* V* s. p, 1107.) that, the Lacedsmonians col- 
]fictiv«l^» (i^^n^i^) were the better men» bnt ihe Athenian^ 
indiyidu^lj^. ((K^t)* It waa with individuals in 00 mmand that 
the colonies bad mostly to do. 
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Mitylene, a Lac^aBsiibmdn harmost redid6d« But 
refogees from all were tniceasi&gly waicbiftg 
Opportumties for restoring thesisdt^es^ On thiM 
circumstanced Tbrasjrbultts fontided the prqi^ct of 
faringbig tha whole iland into the interest, dUd, in 
efkiA^ under the domii»«» of Athens. H^ "WetB 
wdl recenred in Mitylene ; mA^ by holding out 
the hope that all Lesbos mi^ be reduced unde^ 
their dominion^ he ingaged the Mityleneeafis to 
naarthwilii him against Metbymne. The refugees 
feomthe other towns were itiduced to join him, 
by the hope, 'Otherwise desperate, of restoration 
to their country. The Lacedaemonian governor, 
venturing an action witii hkn, was defeat^ and 
kilted. Some of the towns then surrendered, and Xenoph. 
die founder of the landi^ of the rest served for c. V. L so. 
(Hfesent pay to the victorious army« 

The dominioii, or the influeiiee, which Athens 
fomwrfy held over that large part of the Greek 
nation which was settled in the ilaiidi^, oh the 
Afiiafic coast, and on the Hellespontine shoi^s as 
far as the Euxine, was now in great proportion 
recovered. Abydus^ yet beM by DercylUdus, Mad 
the few Ionian towns that Di^ridbs had been 
able to preserve to the Lacedeemonian interest, 
weits the principal exceptions. After these itn-^ 
portant Services done, it t^nained still for Thra-^ 
sybulits to accomplish what was the particular ob^ 
jeq^ of his ini^rudio&s, in leading the armament 
from Athene. Having tiberefore passed the winter 
in Lesbos^, he was anxious in spring to get to 6.0.389. 

Rhodes ^*- ^- *• 

^ We £tid Xeiiophon still deficieot in maH^iag dates; bat 
the Uborious iligeDuity of Dodwell has ajgaw here,i I think„ 

been 
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CHAP. Rhodes as early: as. possible, but to get 
V ^^^' > prepared in. the - most effectual manner to meet 
such, a : commander as Teleutias. Money, which 
the treasury of .his republic could not supi^y, must 
be pbtained : to support his armament. . On that 
curious subject, the > collection of tax or tribute 
from those nun^erous. self-govaned . towns, over 
which the patronage of Athens extended, or die 
fearjof its arms opera^ted, tho itfrequehdy occurs 
to m^t^pn, we dp. not find, among antiei^ writers, 
Xen.H«i. the explanation: that might be wished. tThrasy- 
Diod?*i. 14. bulus, ; after receiving money from many: other 
*• ^^' towns, proceeded to Aspendus on the river Eury- 
medon, the scene of the celebrated double victory 
of Cimon over the Persians.* The Aspendians had 
already paid a contribution, when some irregu- 
larities, committed by the troops, : so exasperated 
them, that they attacked the Athenian naval camp 
by night, aQd Tlu'asybulus was killed in his .tent. 

Such was the end of a man of' no commldn 
merit, tried on various occasions; in seditions 
among feUpwcitiz^ns, , in commands against com- 
mpn eniemies, and proved, in them all, for honesty 
.^ and tnie patHptism, at least after Aristeides and 
Cimon, the: most. unequivocal character among 
t|ie numerous superior men that Athens had to 
that time produced. But, in Athens, no character 
.could escape the licentious calumny of those who 
made accusation:. a trade; and, among the re- 
maining orations of Lysias, we find Thrasybulus 

involved 

been- successful. Contrary to Diodorus, he has assigned the 
departure of Thrasy bulus from Athens to. about ^midsuicmer 
of the year B; C. 390 ; his departure from Lesbps, in whick 
he agrees with Diodorus, to spring B. C. 389, 
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Snvolvecf in a charge of peculation. Certainly the 
mode used by the Athenians/ of extorting revenue 
inth '. an : armed force, • gave the ^^tax-gathiering 
generals great opportunity for ^siifister practices > 
but^then it opened unbounded opportunity for 
calumnious imputation, difficult for the clearest 
probity to refute; l)ecause, to prove honesty, -a 
native must be proved. Xenophon appears to 
faaye had no partiality for Thrasy bulus : in party ' 
indeed they were rather opposite ; but, in relating 
his death, vhe speaks his panegyric: ^ Such,' he 
says, ^ was the end of Thrasy bulus, a man of < the 
^ highest estimations^;' a concise, yet perhaps 
a completer eulogy than, in all his ren!iaining 
works, we find bestowed upon any other political 
character, excepting only his particular friend and 
patroa Agesilaus. 

To the loss of this great man was added that of isocPaneg. 
Conon, of whose fate we have nothing certain tys. pro 
after his imprisonment by Teribazus; but it seems ^i^^!^^ 
most probable that he escaped from confinement, ^^' ^^ 
reached the iland of Cyprus, where he had large 
property, and died there *^ .. , 

As 

'^ So I think the import of the Greek phrase may most 
laitly he given in our language^ — iAaX» ioxwi apnp uyMt tlvat^-^ 
which the Latin -translator has rendered perhaps as nearly 
as the Latin language would adinit,— laaximd virtute 'viri; 
-Cornelius Nepos's eulogy of Thrasybulus seems the same 
expression amplified in translation : Si per se virtus sine 
fortuna ponderandasit, dubito' an hunc (Thrasybulum) primuih 
omnium ponam* Illi sifie dubio, neminem pra^fero; £de, 
constantia, magnitudine animi, in patri^un amore. - 

*• The biographer Nepos says that, according to some 
reports^ Conon was carried into the king's presence, and was 
put to death, 'or died, in Uppib* Asia;' but that, according to 
the historian -Dinon; in his opinion the best authority for 

Persian 
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A$ W> Others parlaops ^ould have raised Athens, 
fyom minf to that degree of streiiglli «nd ftplendor, 
wbteb :she had ilready v^overeA, so none pcw- 
M$s^ die QEiems <^ Thmsybulus mA Ctmim^ 
whether hy ahilittes md experience) or by intereet 
fi»d infliKXice among Greckuot states and foram 
lpowei$9 8/^U to promote her progiess to eminre. 
XenoDh. The Lihcedffimoiibnfi heverthelesis were aiamiffid 
^6.' s! 31. ^ ^^ had been alreddy doMi, and especially at 
the iwoveiy of the •comoMmd of tlie Bosporus, 
tad of i3ie toU ixddeeted there. DercyUidas, who 
f.3s. had femained in his govenmeDt of Abydus, 
ffrithont a ferce safitcient for eflSectiwri operation 
againat Thrasyhalufi, ifaa, perhaf»s, 'vihiie the 
afiairs of Greece requsDed the psesenea of 
Agesihois, the fittest man that jSpasta coidd 
furnish for the Asiatic command. Bat^he itttere^ 

of 

PaG8m'iifi%ti»9 beescayaiframctmfia'^ itib s^Bflddof^ 

remfLrkable, thaj; ntme of Hhe esUaot jcotompomr^ 'writers 
mention the dea1& of so illustrieus a man. X^nophon relates 
tm imprisonment, .and 4tore Imvm ihin. A Iwen^s Latin 
translation s^^sx^ to J^av« led .9Qme to ^uote I^ocrates 99 
iasserCing that he was put tp death hy the Persians — Kimva 
(Mf^w) Bciraror av^XaStTv Mhftn^m — (PaHeg. p. t968. t. 1^ 
wbichy apparently for the sake of a rounder period than an 
exact version would reddily have allowed, is rendered hy 
A^ger^ 4^om»m emprfhmvm vnUfficenie am $mt. The 
xueaoiAf? s^poaint tQJOM^t^be no «m9 ttwo tb«t tfcey w^mei 
hm with tb« ipu^osa of fuj^ting him to death ; lugolad Ibt 
cowptetifu) .of tb^ ip«rpo90 ifi ^Qi cexpr^s^^ k seems iio^litd 
th«i it 4id J^&llpw. f ffuti hysm we leaia tint .tb» laig* 
jfwj^v^ .«f QpQa 4n CypvHS W disposed of, after to death, 
H» oonfeimjty l» « wtriittdQ iwiU ^iob lie left, (Lys. ;piD beou 
Ariptojib. p. ISS*' vfji ^3S«d ^<^ it aeems.» mme fAt^^m 
implied, in ^ ^m^f^^ ^nasagQ, iSaal: Jbus ^ttsd ^eia. Xb^ 
pmisi^ion of ^ m^ntiop of Mi^^ath, 4fUr ootiGiqg hb impri- 
sonment, 9eem9 tp mnA tbaLt^^C^ppbonknew^notbing >Qi Jbi9 
bavin^ b^en jpiM; 1u> deaith bj th^ Persiai^Sy and At in not 
tikdly that he would ^vie i:en)^ne(i uninform^ pf such ^ 
circumstance. 
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of Anaxibifa prevailed with the epbors. He sailed ^ k c T. 
n^ith only Itiree triremes and no troops, but he was ^ 

fiiinisfaed with levy moaey for a thousand men. naT^'i. 
To mpfty the lost alnfities <4 Thimsyhulius and <"- ®* *• ^' 
Cooott, Iphicrales now stood loremost among die 
Adacaiaa ofikei^ It is an important, tho, for 
the modem veader, an over concise passage of 
Xenoption, in which he mentions that Iphicrates, 
wMie oomnianding in Fdopoonesas, put to death 
some Corintiiiians, for their seal for the oonnee- 
Itoi with Argos ; a vidence of whidi the united 
repttblicB took no fisher notice than to dismiss 
hUm and his troops, with the pretence of Ivaving 
no-farther need of then. 

' The appointment of a new commander from' «.34. 
Laoedcemon, with an increased force, to act in 
the HeUesponty induced the A^enians to send 
Iphkmtes tiiither, with eight triremes and twelve 
Imndroi targe^teers. Desultory encpeditSons, for 
the CQ^otion of booty, for some tn»e esDfipleyed 
both generals* A prof>osal to revolt at len^ 
coming to An^xlbins fr6m a pqrty 4n Antandrus, 
he led l9iither the greater part of his force, con- 
sisting <X Abydenes, mercenaries, and the Lace- 
daemonian governors, with their followers, who 
had taken neliige m Abydus with Dek^ylUdiets. 
I^uerates, informed trf iMs ncrovement, crossed 
&e JJeUespont in tb^ ni^t, laj»dj^ on the A»fttie 
shore, tmd, direetmg his march toward Cremaste, 
(m ^e hi^ands of Id% w1ier<e, say^^ Xenofxhon, s. sr. 
were the goldmines of the Antandrians, he took 
a station commodious for intercepting the La- 
cedaemonians on their return. His squadron 

hastened 
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CHAP, hastened back to Sestus, and, at daybreak, accord-' 
ing to orders given, moved up the Hellespont 
toward the Propontis. It was seen, from' the 
Asiatic shore, holding that course, and the feint 
completely deceived Anaxibius ; who, in the per- 
suasion^ that Iphicrates was gone on'some expe^ 

Xenoph. ditiou to the northward, marched in full security. 
He no sooner saw the Athenian infantry, so well 
was the ambuscade planned, than he saw his own 
defeat inevitable. ' With the reddy and firm con- 
ciseness of a Spartan, addressing his people, he 
said, ^ It will be proper for me to die here: 

* hasten you to save yourselves, before the enemy 

* is upon you.' Taking then his shield from his 
shield-bearer, and, being joined by twelve of the 
expelled Lacedaemonian governors, they fought 
on the spot till all were killed. This testimony, 
to the remaining vigor of the institutions of 
Lycurgus, is the more r^narkable, as Xenophon/ 
in doing justice to the bravery of Anaxibius,. 
appears to have been very far from having had 
either personal re^rd for him, or esteem fof his 
character *^. The rest of the army, flying, was^ 
pursued, with considerable slaughter, to the very 
walls of Abydus. 

^ Dercyllidas appears to have been much the friend of 
Xenophon, ^ho seems to have thought him ill used by the 
appointment of Anaxibius to supersede him. By Anaxibius 
himself, when he had before the command in the Hellespont, 
Xenophon had been, ^as we have seen, extremely ill-treated.. 
It is observable, that he mentions the impiety of Anaxibius,, 
shown in his contempt of augury, as among the causes of hi* 
catastrophe. 
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SECT«>N VH. 

Freehooting war of the JEginetdnt againsi Aiiicd: Siegi of 
J£ginA, LacficMoman PMic fiev<yitie. Connectim if 
AthBti» mth.Cifj^tui. ZUbstiar Cowiiorfgr on lAe Gndatt 
€0^t: 4i^^fc^ QnmMni^r in Ana^ gnd ffgam Jn^bqs^ 

^ iftfbr fffm JjQctdgifnum to the Satrap €f lAfdia, JMe 
. cfmduct qf Antakidasy in ffdUtary cqmmand and in negotia' 

' tion. Treaty concluded between Lacedamort and Persia^ dnd 

' Feattdktaiei to Gt^ece hf the Lacedttmoman Chternmenif 
h the Ring if Pfir^e mami Ciinufi^nfy pfffU Tke feaqe tf 
AMtnlcidai* 

WtitLE Athens was re(»y?eniig£tDpvebey{nidt^ sect. 
M^SBXk^ she was soflfering at home tiiose evib of wJ[JL^ 
f^0datory^«)ar,itD^^iiihkb,Jathesca]^ B.c.^a7« 

tenritorfeS) the niDSt paweiM vf the Grecian ' ^ * 



jrepublks were alnrajB Haiode* iHitbertocommer-^ Xenoph. 
diSL iatercoiirse brtvreea Athraa and JE^uoa, tho «!i;^t 
JEgina . was . of. the LaoedflBinonian aitiance, had 
iHit been iailemqitfid ; the Ltteedoemoniaitov^eni^ 
ielimi, in tbe dmbe of finding; oppartvmi^ to 
4imd0 the fonffiidable eoiji^msy.tl^ oppmcd 
them, hardBigcheen «wBitjous of .ciuriying hmtiSty 
diifittlj jigamsit Attica. JSut since a natM war 
tna bbgdUj m which llir Atfaimmts ^f worn 
took this load, meh cauition i<?a« bid ^de ; Isbo 
JSgiMtQUB WQce in/cooraged ta infeat the Attic 
tirade and pillage the coast, and iBgiqa became 
agam ' Ihe ^esore of Peiifeiis;' 

Distressad by this MSkOyane^ tilte Atbe^WM t. ^ 
fini; PamphiluS) with ten laniremes .and a body of 
hM(ry^armtfd»iJlK>ibe^gei§gina« ITdeutiM ho^ 
|>eBi^ , t0 be in tile neighbotboodi cfdlfi^^g trit 
hitte jmong th&iknds.. foe not«dthttanding ihev 
. .YOiLt^yt^ G professions 
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CHAP, professions of total disinterestedness daring the 

■^ ^^7' " Peloponnesian wi^r,. thp X^cedcemonians had now 
avowedly, and indeed not without necessity, 
s^bandpned that system, and followed the example 
of Athens in raising a public revenue. According 

Di<Ki. 1. 14. to Diodorus, after the Peloponnesian war, they 
collected a thousand talents, perhaps near two 
hundred and fifty thousand pounds, yearly, which 
he seems to have considered as a great exactiqn. 
On the approach of the Lacedaemonian fleet the 
Athenian squadron retired, but the siege of i£gina 
by land was still continued. The season of the 
annual change of commanders occurring soon after, 

Xenoph. Hierax, the successor of Teleutias in the command- 

c 1. 1. s. in«chief, led the greater part of die fleet to Rhodes, 

leaving only twdve triremes under G(»rgopas, who, 

, , with that small force, so blockaded the Adienian 

troops, that they suffered and risked more than 

the JBgipetans, whom th^y were besieging. An 

'•^' exertion of the Athenian government relievied 

tkem, by ^econveying them to Attica. But, im- 
mediately Bs the :£ginetans were thus set at 
liberty^ depredation was renewed on the Attic 
i^OTes, \^ith increased sedulity and vigor. A squa^- 
dron of dnrteen triremes was therefore appointed, 
under th^ command of Eunomus, to guard the 

s. 8, 9. coast. 'By a.surprize in the night, ably conducted, 
Gbrgopas took four, and compelled the rest to 
j£ • seek ^shelter in the harbour of Peiraeus. 

• ^ We cannot refuse our admiration to the activity 
anid sf^irtt of ^nterprize of the Athenian govern-^ 
ni^nt, which, amid tl^se distresses at home, jcould 
cl^ect its atteintian to the eastern end of the 
I ^^ Mediterranean, 



VUv 
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Mediterranean, and, while Attica was so pressed^ sec t» 
cotild • resolve to send succours to a distant ally^ 
£l ttieritorious ally indeed, Evagoras, tyrant of 
Salamis in , Cyprus. We find, among antient and 
modem writers (tho the cotemporary historian i$ 
not in the number)/ lofty eulogy on the mutual 
inendship, the magn^iipous friendship, of the 
Athenian people and Evagoras ; uninterrupted 
in various fortune, and in a length of years. 
Declamation, rather than reason, seems to have 
been thought fittest to give credit to such mutual 
sentiments, tho the connection certainly sub> 
sisted, between a despot and a multitude* But 
political connections have coibmonly their real 
source in mutual wants ; and we are npt- wholly 
mthont inf(»ination of those which produced^ and 
maintained, the friendship between the Athenian 
democracy and the tyrant of Sala^nis^'^ Athens 
liad a. population )vhich the scanty produce of its 
own barren and narrow territory with cultivation 
committed of late year3, almost Entirely to slaves^ 
could not feed. Its nearest resource was Euboea ; 
^ greatest the shc»'es of the Euxine. But, in 
wars so firequent and almost continual among the 
Oreeks, the hazard for heavy trading-ships, of 

threading 

^ Valuable information no doubt may l^e gathered froni 
tbat oration of Isocrates, intitled The Encomium of Kvagoras, 
which is said to have been written for the funeral of the 
Salaminian prince. It is however not by taking ingenious 
panegyric in the lump, but by sifting it, by comparing it 
^th information reniaining from other, especially cotem*' 
porary^ writers, by observing its connection with Uie course 
of events, and its consistency with known facts, and with the 
temper of mankind and of tne age, that the truly valuable is 
xo be discovered and ascertained., 

... . G 2 
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CRAP, tiiteadiiig this Bosporas nnd tbe HcAksspcmti and 
^-^^Y:. , i}ieii wimiiDg their way among the ilands of 1bm 
£geaii> was so great, that supplies fipdm that 
plentiful (Country would be preoarious, and other 
iiesbiirces desiiuhl^. From Cyprus the nat^tkm 
to Atheils might be open, when iBnt ftt>m tba 
Euxine was precluded ; and a colea^rary oiatcff 
Andoc. de informs US ^ ofte occasion, when Athens^ pt esaad 
ch tis.t. by dearth and appr^ension of *iiiiiiiBe, looked 
^ '^ ^ principally to Cyprus fer relief. ProboUy the 
j^rvice to the Ath^an people, iil^hich proomod 
Evagoras the honor of being admitted t& the 
Ireedom of the city, CdniliBted in supping 'Ateaa 
with corn, in the last years of tfie iPelopOBomiaa 
wilr. Such a b^fieJItwoiM be likely Id make 
impression on the Many ; to win their &vbr, > and 
%)gage 4heir attachment, even to a tyiairt; vlbile 
their leaders, more pardcidariy connected with 
him. Would know how to esteem the comnectiMi 
<#hi6h inabled them to minister to the waiitaiif 
the Maify, tfadr tools and masters. On the-ottfinr 
hand, forSalamis, Athens was a vafaiable market ; 
«tndto Evagoras, pressed by the control of Persia^ 
at the discretion of its satraps, sometunesthceaten^ 
$iig his safety, always checking his amfaiilion, every 
alliance, founded on mutual interest, and espe* 
daily that of a maritime power like Athens, would 
be highly valuaUe. 

Induced by sudi eonsideratk)ns, with pet^ps 
others less indicated by antient writers, the 
Xcn. Hei. Athenian governtKent resolved iht^ a considemUe 
force should pass to Cyprus, and the advatitageous 
choice was made of Qhaimas, cue of the lirst 

military 
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iBufitaiy character^ of his active age, for the 
^ommaod. But that Attica might be safe while a 
Iwge part of its fyKe was on distant service, the 
Aimament w^ dir^ted ^st to the repressioa of 
tliQ naaoyaiice sufteiped fr<na Mgmi. Chabrias 
iMfded on th^t. ilfmd; an action insued; Gprgopas 
was killed, and such slaugl^r was made of his 
troops aAd s^men, that, for so9^ time, the Attio 
eoast and pavigation,^ in the cotemporary historian's 
cil^ressioi^ were u^inolested as in peace. 

The Lacedemonian revenue, notwithstanding 
tb^ tiit^ilte cpUetpted, was evidently scanty for the 
expence of a naval war ; a deficiency to which^ 
apparently in a great d^ee» ibust be» attributed 
the narrow and desidtory exertion by land. After 
die blow in i^na, the surviving crews rfiiised tp x«noph. 
obey the orders of £teomcus, who succeed^ ^^[' |; ^^ 
fhsagofBB in the command, becaus.e he had no 
l^y for themk The reaoufoe of (he I^^e^f^^i^pnim 
gonenmeiit was in Ihe personal eh^r^iqter of 
.Tdemias. Not miaed to £wie by ffny ad^i^ver 
(Bdc^;of extraordiiiaiy sfdeodof, Telenti^^ had thie ,. ^^^ 
«etit of attaching, m a singular degjpee^ the 
affectioa and esteem ol diose who served undie|: 
him. On his arrival to. take the command ftem 
ilteoniciisv joy pervaded the armametit, Ass^P^ 
bliBg the soMiers aad seamen, ^ I hdog HP pity 
^ with m^' he said, ^ foilt, God willing, tud 51^ 
^ assisting, I will endevw Aat you shatt npt mtntdt^ 

* You know that, wlien I pommmded kfsf^j0^ 
'^ tbor was alwa^ cpea tOt any who ^mt^A H> 
■^ qleak with me, ah4 bo it abaU be naw* Whin 

* ym hum pteiittjr^ ^rin shall find «ie we)I mw 

G$ 'plied; 
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* plied ; but when you see me bearing cold antf 

* heat and watching, you must expect in these 
' also to have your share. You have, * I know, 

* deserved the reputation of brave men. It will 

* be your business now to increase that reputatioti. 
^ We must labor together, that we may injoy 

* together; and what is more gratifying than to 

* procure our subsistence by our arms, without 

* flattering any man, Greek or barbarian, for 

* pay? Plenty at the enemy's expehce is at the 
' same time wealth and glory.' He was answered 

with a universal shout, * Command, aiid we will 
^ obey!* 

Teleutias resolved immediately to use this 
ready zeal. He ordered all aboard in the evening, 
with one day's provision ; and crossing the gulph^ 
to within a mile of the harbour of Peiraeus, waited 
for daybreak. With his small squadron, only- 
twelve triremes, he then pushed into the port. 
A force more than sufficient to overwhelm himi 
^as there, but not a ship in a state for action. 
The surprize was as complete as he had foreseen 
or could wish. Such triremes as fell readily within 
his reach he rendered unserviceable; many laden 
merchant'^ships he towed away ; and some of his 
crews, leaping ashore, surrounded some seafaring 
'and mercantile men, and forced them aboard, 
-prisoners. Alarm spred rapidly among the inhtf- 
bitants : those within doors ran out to inquire what 
'1;he disturbance was; those without, as wherfe 
-defence (not the business meerly of a garrison) 
^was the near interest of all, hastened in for theil* 
"arms ; while some ran to the city to communicate 
;--■ i ' ' .: ^^ the 
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the intelligence ; ' and shortly all Athene horse and f f: c t. 
foot came do wn, in the apprehension that the < ^^}' . 
port was already in the en^ny 's possession. 
^ Meanwhile Teleutias, sending away his prizes, Xenopb. 
under convoy of four triremies for JSgina, witli c. i! •. io. 
the rest of bis squadron coasted Attica southward. 
Numerous fishing vessels, with somepassage-boats, 
fr<&n the ilands, concluding that a squadron from 
Peifaeus must be Athenian, fell into his hands^ 
without attempting flight. At Sunlum he cap^ 
tured several trading ships, some laden with com, 
some with other merchandize. Directing then his 
course to ^gina, and there selling his prizes, h^ *• ^^ 
gtfve liis crews a month's pay in advance, and 
quickly his complements, which he had found 
deficient, were filled with volunteers ; and he ha^ 
a squadron as zealous in the service and orderly v 

: as it had lately been backward and mutinous.  \ . ,1 

But when a naval force, without which their 

own territory must .always be insecure, could not 

:be maintained and brought into action without the 

: singular ability and popularity, and perhaps too 

the good fortune, of a T^Ieiitias ; when, after gre^t 

.victories by land, they had scarcely advanced ^ 

-Step against their enemies, even in Europe ; and, 

.in Asia and the ilands, the extensive command \ 

which devolved to them by the extinction of the 

empire of Athens, was nearly passed away; the 

Lacedaemonians were aware that their resources 

were imequal to break a league of haif Greece 

against them, assisted with money from Persia; 

they found that a war to pull down the once 

widely dreiuiled power of Atbiais^ and a war to 

G 4 maintain 




maintaiii thcSr owb poi^^t, notr fapeeome li^ Isf* 
iDTidious, ^ere very AffeMttly considered by thoeifc 
whose i^tij^it was fi<BM5)i6ry to tikem-; udr Aoi^ 
after tecalling their able and succe^ftd dontfiu^er 
j^om Asiia, not only dieir authority amoi^ lim 
Grecian states of thdir alliance, Imt eire» the 
safety of their own territory, was precarbms^ 

Under this pressure, looking around for meana 

of relief, there were circumstances affordmg hofMe 

that n^oiiation with Persia might be attempted 

#ith advantage, and the resolution was takea to 

make the trial. Teribazus, who hod sfaowA a 

disposition so friendly to them, was returned to 

t!hef chi^ commatid in Asia Minor; and the hostile 

FternabaEus, honored Witb the gift of the Idhg'a 

danghtir in marriage^ was gone from hii satraf^ 

Xenopb. to the capital. At the same time, in consequenee 

c 1.' i S5. of successful negotiation at Syracuse and am<»^ 

ihe Itafian states^ A pdwerful reinforeemmt to the 

fltet #as expected ; whith mi^t iaable Laee- 

^mon to treat u^ more equal terms^ than if 

^cltided from th0 seas, c(nd sinking under her 

'todies ilrflis. Atttalcidas, who had SUecettftiUy 

cOBlducted the fbntier negotiiltion widi TeribiLwa, 

f . 6 & ft. c was the person wik> ^odd feniraird fbr the manage* 

oi. il i.^*^* ^f the busiiiete, oi whom the administfaticm, 

and ilpparetitly thfe public voice, called fdr. 

Besade his interest in Lacedsemon^ which appitars 

'io h^e beeta po#6r&l, not only the fkvor be hdd 

iicqiiifed tirith Teribazns^ but his eotinecti^ Of 

UdispitaKty tirith Ariobatzanes^ who go^rerii^ the 

ite^pbiliine sdtrapy iii the alienee of Phltillit- 

fm^i^ strohgly «^<x^mdaifeiMled him | tmA h9 #As 

' appointed, 
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tppmiXs^ «t the sttfeu tine, coiointaidlr-ni^^hief 
m Aftia» and ambasaador to the Persiflxi ^m\* 

: Anitiog at E|>bemi in Mfanm, Antalacbi$ 6.0.388. 
Mnt the fleet, eonstiting of twenty-five triremee^ xenfueil 
imder bfe viee-sKfamral Nioc^bua^ to expose l;^^'^. 
Ipbicretfis m the Hdttespoht He iteat hunself 
imntedktely to wajl upon Ta^ams, wbom he 
jfonnd not only dispoaed, to Ltcedieknon and to 
lumselfr in iAm sane friewttjr manner aa before, 
knf fiiraiished with anthority fi^oni hfe ^un to 
ingage m even offimaive aHiance, lor the purpose 
of cpmpdling the confederated republics to afcoed^ 
to terms of peKe, which had been* settled in the 
Persian cabinet^. Hetiming thei^ to £pl|eatf9, 
the salvap accompanied hiln'^ Thort infdlig^nce ». 7 & si. 
eaatie to them that IphiGrates^ having collected 
dl die aiatb^red naral force of the Athenians in 
the nai^borhood of the Hellespotit, to the nwaber 
of thirty^two tririetn^s, blockaded Nlcolochw in 
Ifae harbour of Abydss ; and it waa to b6 feari6d 
diat the aquadbron, daily expected from Syracttae 
mid Italy to assist die Lacedaemonians, would be 
intartqpitedk Upon this Antalddas hastdn^d by 

Imid 

» ^ - ^ ^ . fifff^jfffffSv fitmfdayi j«Sp i(^<ff r AAmtmm wA U 
cfUKxS*^ xfi^*^ V^ i»f9»i) If auro^ iW*i'« Upoh a comparison 
this passage wiui that whete Teribaztis was last before 

mentioimi, the neaoing of the hkt^QiifiD i^poaH I tUak 

pearly that giveo in thci text : but the incoDiplete connection 
and deficient eicpianatioh in many piots a/i the Gfteian anna&y 
il^ that the tmk aavcr had the anOuB^ fitmhiag baiid4 

^ *Q ji aAAxIJ^ ntOAn l^r f^iUk Tni&oiim. The historian 
^bas oihitted to mention whether Ahtalddaii w^lit td t^t 
/ij^ Ta<ii>aiHiii TiBa Utin tnlifel^r Medui tilbaite ao^- 
.|jk«d i^tq U) in U)^Aaia} bntlxathar think the woipd 
fmSitm means ho mora than tha{ Terib&zufi dMe ^^nMXfS- tKe 
aiiit with Antalcidas^ probably from Sardis. 
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(t!HAp; land to Abydus. By a stratagem he took eight 
V ^^v* , triremes, comiDg from the Thracian coast to 
reinforce Iphicrates. He was soon after joined 
by twenty from Sicily and Italy. Collecting then 
the naval force of all the Ionian towns, over which 
the influence of Teribazus extended, and, through 
the friendship of Ariobarzanes, receiving soine 
even from the .£olian, which would rather have 
gone to reinforce the enemy, had Phamabazus 
remained in the satrapy, he was at the head of a 
fleet of above eighty triremes. The Adienians 
were utterly unable to contend with this force : 
the Lacedaemonians commanded the seas; and 
the Athenian authority, trade, and revenue, iii 
the Hellespontine countries, ceased. 

Antalcidas, possessihg means thus for conquest^ 
persevered nevertheless in his purpose of making 
peacie; and the temper of the principal belligerent 
republics, which had felt severely the pressure of 
war, at this time favored his purpose. The 
Xenoph. Athenians, seeing the command of the seii de* 

Hel 15 ' o , ^ 

c. 1* s! 26. cidedLy gone from them, and the king, from theifd, 
become the enemy's ally^ fearing a second siege 
of Athens itself, and in the meantime unable to 
protect their territory against the ravage even of 
jEginetan privateerS, were earnest for peace. 
Even the Lacedsemonians^ employed, in sonie 
towns, in guarding against the danger of forein 
assault, in others in the more irksome service pf 
obviating sedition and preventing revolt; a whole 
mora in JLechaeum and another in Orchomenp^y 
while Corinth was a constant and most harassing 
] object of contest ; ] tired pf continual calls to these 
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iyrid sittdlar duties, were little allnred by the pros^ js b q^ 
pect of conquest beyond the JEgean. Still more > ^ . 
the Aigians, distressed by repeated ravage of their 
licb territory, more exposed than any others of 
Ihe- confederacy to a repetition of the evil, and 
i?ith6ut a fleet to revenge, or transmarine posses? 
sions whence to supply themselves, had mori? 
than others occasion for peace.: The ■: figeotiaa^ 
X)nly remained, less solicitous to put an end to 
j8l war, from which latt^ly: they had less suffered^ 
-but which they could not support alene. 

The proposal however for peace was not made 
in a manner the most creditable, to Lacedcemon^ 
or likely to be very gratifying to the Greek nation. 
It came from Teribazus, inthe form of arequir Xenoph. 
sition, for a congress of ministers, from all the ^.i. M.vr. 
belligerent republics, which might be disposed to 
accede to terms of peace, to, be offered by the 
king. Nevertheless all sent their ministers. The 6.0.386." 
:<:ongress being opened, Teribazus produced a spliS^! *' 
irescript from the king, showed the royal signet, 
and then red thus : * Artaxerxes the king holds it $®?*^p*- 
-* just, That all cities on the continent of Asia c. !.•.««. 
-* belofig to his dominion, together with the Hands 
'-*■ bf ClazomensB and Cyprus ; and that all other 
1* Gi^ecian cities, little and great, be independent, 
^^ except that the ilands of Lemnus, Irnbrus, and 
•^ Scirus, remain, as of old, under the dominion of 
'^ Athens. If any refuse these terms, against such 
* 1 will join in war with those who accept them, 

« Polybius (1. 1. p. 7.) and Strabo (1. 6. p. 287,) say, that 
, the peace of Antalcidas was made in the 19th year after the 
^ Rattle of Aigospotami ; and this has been the canon to which 
DcNdwell has accommodated his dates. 




§a misrowr or okxxcb. 

^ tttid^myanbtaBee^bylaiidaJidl^a^ 
^ iMpB laid witli momf^'.' 

Howeim stmoge thb dictefeiM^ fi'Mi 

a Beislaii gsreEBOt to ihe €rr»k mfekni, liny 
itppear to tfiose wliost ideas t>f the Gfeew» spiifit 
of ind^pHMtency halire b^en d»ini f ixm dedMMn 
milder the Romas eiii{iire) yc^ from csot^trnpoiwy 
writei^ it does not stem that die gmmA wmd 
wa^ gieilSy ^fldiodt^ by it* fividently hofvrefRer ^ 
OrodcB hikd no renou to fiaar^ and did not foat^ 
the Persian militafy pover« Persia waa ibroior 
ptMbhf weaber dnm in the reign o£ Xerxes^ and 
<?t^ce united ^fovld hare been stranger. Pei^ 
iiftps indMd there never existed, at any period, a 
Btitieo 80 snperior in miUtaiy force to the rest 
^f the world, as that a»emUage of little military 
eomanonwealths at this time was, codd tfiey hkm 
been fiittfy united. Blct, tho inea^Nyde of sted^ 
anion, fh^ had §A aevesdy tlie iacewnenientie^ 
of didcotd, and of that unfisolk^^ sQms» of <fi«eofd, 
fheseplMOeiadiependetey of every city. NoAwg 
bat ^e fear of greater, and indeed of the greatest 
evils, eoidd have produced the subniamne ettaeb- 
MieM of the smaller n^uldics to Atbew ct Leco* 
dMiKm ; iN^itle even those coKmrnadMig cities 
foiind perj^tnal aaeasiness^ frcasBi an autiborie^ 
nAlich they omM ndther qnietly hoM nor sale^ 
ftb^cuM. When the military power of Petsk 
then ceased t5 b^ feared ; whcsi, on the ccmtimy, 

the 

* The change from the third to the fint person here copied 
fitun the Gxeek, has probably been preserved from the 
Persian. 

Clazomena ivas separated by so very narrow a straiti thikt 
it was generally cbnndered as a city of the tonic maio : it b^ 
been specified here apparently to obviate cavilling. 
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Mtmp6, and anp^lE^^i&etft jn Ae Perrian service .. :^^ 
became fiiinmar^to Grecian troops^; when fneii#f 
intercourse^ and Ae pledge <(}f hospitality becathe 
cottimon between 'Greeks ^f tank Jand tht Pisrsian 
gMUt; hut espeddiy Hfter the hi^ fnvoir wfth 
wlnck Cyms bad distingnMied the Greek&> t^d 
trtien tiie event of his expecfition had so cleaifly 
^own, lliat lihe Persian king was to be feared 
Qnly on aceomrt df his "weidth, whiifeh inayal 
6i^s to si]d)diie Greeks, bntno longerinabled 
Persia, wi^ut Greeioi assistance, to befmihi- 
dabie to ^Greece, the Persian king niig^ be 
eonridered as no unnatoral mediator hi "the 
destructive quirrels of llie Greeks aniong tliMi« 
selves^ Accustomed to < die authority f)f men 
nearer their own level) dfiicers of the Lace^ 
dasmoniaii or Athenian governments, they 
feit the indigniQr nf satinaission to the mandate 
thegeeatpDtsnstateof As&i. 

Thus prepared then, all the belligerent republics^ Xenoph. 
upon beiag^applied taby their irespective ministers c. i! i%. 
at the caress, sHMViediately acceded to the 
tenns proposed* iEvcai the Thebans did' not, as 
far as appeals, profess to make any difficidtrf^. 
\Cheir great ^hjecti^^ not the freedom of Greece, 
biifc the establishnwot of their own power over ail 
lifts Boeotian towns. They required, therefore, 
that the oath of the Tbeban minist^n should be 
taken as the complete representatives of Bosotik. 
A remarkable connroversy insuefL Agelj^tos, 
Says the historian his friend, declared he would 
not accept tb<eir oath, unl^s made in exftct 

conformity 
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c WK P. conf^noity to th^ kkig-s : rescript^ ; which re(|i)ired 
^ ^xy. ^ the iadependeacy of e v^ery Gredan city, little andr 
great. TheTheban.inlDisters said ^ that no such 
^^ requisitioa had beeo^ received at Thebes/ ^ Gor 
\ then/ said . Agesilaus, ^ and ask. But at the 
^ : scun^ time tell your employers that, unless th^ 
\ comply, , Thebes will be excluded from tl^ 
xcnoph. \ benefit of the peace/ The ministers: went t 
^1l.'i.so. accordingly: but Agesilaus, in his animosity ; 
against the Thebans, would immediately employ 
coercive measures, and his influence decided the 
ephors. Orders were issued for the army to 
assemble, Lacedaemonians and allies, at Tegea; 
and the Jking himself, after a propitious border- 
passing sacrifice, hastened thither. Before ho 
was rjBady to march, however, the Theban 
ministers returned, with a declaration of the 
acquiescence of their commonwealth; and accord-^ 
i^gly Thebes was admitted to the general term? of 
peace, and the Boeotian towns were restored to 
independency. 

Tlie Corinthians and Argians, after having 
separately sworn to the peace '^ were still for 
preserving the union of the two republics ; but 
this could not be done, so powerful still was the 
adverse party in Corinth, without keeping a body 
of Argian troops there. Agesilaus threatened 
immediate hostility, against both Corinth and 
Argos, if these were not withdrawn. A reluctant 
obedience' wa& paid to his requisition thus inforced. 
Upon the departure . of the Argians, all those 

Corinthians^, 

. * This 13 ftot directly said,, but' seemS' clearlT* enough, 
implied in the concise expression of Xenophon,. 
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Corinthians, . whO) since the Afgiah connectioii, titer. 
had been living in banishnient, returned to their i., ^^J'' .a 
country^ those who had been most active in 
promoting that connection, together with the more 
notorious of those who had been concerned in the 
massacre which preceded it, aware that Corinth 
was no longer a place of siafety for them, emi^ 
grated ; and Corinth and Argos became as fooT'* 
meriy, distinct republics. T^ns peace ^as esta-^ 
blished throughout .Greece ; armies were dismissed, 
fleets laid up ; and friendly and commercial inter-^ ' 
coutrse became open, among all the republics of 
the nation ; at least as far as the political circum-^ 
stances of the country would allow, numerous 
citizens of every republic,, being in exile, and 
factildn yet remaining within all. : > 

Agesilaus, it is evident, approved the treaty of 
Antalcidas; and, in one of the most studied of 
the political tracts of Isocrates, in which he has i^cr. de 
modt Turgendy contended for the general freedom ^^7^, t. n. 
of Greece, lire find it not only approved, as ii ed. Anger. 
proper measure at the time, but recommended as 
a model for following occasions. ^ Nothing,' he 
«ays, ^ can be juster, nothing more advantageous 
^ for Athens'^.' On another occasion indeed, isocr. 
when stimulation against Lacedsemon was among p. 496. u t. 
his objects, he has taken the abandoning of the 

Asian 

** Plutarch, in his life of Agesilaus (p. 1111.) saya that 
J^njUildidas was the political enemy of Agesilaus; but the 
contrary appears sufficiently evident from Xenophon, and, 
were confirmation wanting, we have it, from Plutarch him- 
self; for, according even -to his account, Agesilaus justified 
the treaty in argument, and supported it by deed ; p. iiiSL 
ed. H. Steph. In his life of Artaxerxes he is very futile, 9x1 
fii9. subject of this treaty. 
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QHAJ. AObb Greeks; 16 subjectioii under Pcfftia, ii 
gpfound for ydiemeDt infective. And iAdoed 
tfariHighottt Gieeae, when^er there was ;a dispo*^ 
skkm advene .to Lacedasmon) or the pui^poae of 
exeiting such, Urn appears to have been a fiuvorite 
topic for . reproach ; .wJience perhaps Xenophon^ 
whO) in his general histODy, has ^ven an aoconnt 
of the peace of Antalckks as if he eoncurved in 
sentiment widi his patroki Agesiiaw abpiit it| 
in his panegyric of Agissilaus has wholly Avoided 
the subject. That concession was inde^ a 
Mrrender of the prpndest and fairest claim («f 
gjbffy that lAqedasmon peifaapfi ever acqwi94L 
Yet it seems not josdy tp be imputed as a pecui* 
liar Clime or dishonor to AntalcUaSt A simtlilri 
or rather a more disgracdul dereliction o( the cmat 
of the Asian. Greeks, occurred on the coo^iUKion 
of the Peloponnesian war. They had beee.fottnd 
onder the protectipn (so htif Greece wovU havte 
termed it^ but atuH^rst under the dptniftioo) /of a 
Grecian people ; they were left to the mercy of 
barbarians, in suhfect^ to the Per^i W . empm^ 
JBut, on the present ocd^ton, the ljaGediBe)iiQm»q$ 
had to elledge, that not they, but their enemies^ 
jbad betrayed the eemmon cause » of ^ naJJooy 
by producing the necessity for recalliiig Agesilaus 
iiom his ^orious exertions^ wludi h^d rescu^l 
the Asian Greeks frpm foreign dominion, and 

given them independency « 

A deep 

^ One cannot but smile at the grave asseition <ft Diodorug, 
that the abandoning of the A^an Greeks w^ v^^t hart tfae 
Athenians and Thebans on this pccca^ion. Diod. 1. 14, c. til. 
The Asian, Hke the European, Greeks were divid^ between 
tiba aristoeraticat party and the democratjcaL . Ptrhaps bodi 

woma 
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A deep poKcy hai, by' some writers, without 
any apparent foundation, teen attributed to the 
Persian court in this transaction. Considering 
the interest of Lacedaemon as distinct from -the 
common interest of Greece, Antalcidas certainly 
served his country very ably.: Simple and concise 
as the terms of the peace are, not only they appear 
directly calculated to promote the interest of^^_ 
Lacedaemon, but (except as far as doiAinio^^^ ^^^^ ^ ^^^ 
Asia may have been an object of ambition)^^!^}!^,^ p i --. . .o-^in^ 
answered the principal purposes of Laceda^on^ wr.>T i2:R»STf;£i 
completely. To break the growing powe? of - -^-^>^ 
Thebes, by emancipating the Boeotian towns^ nn>kr ,  ^/.Vfi nrp^^^' 
to divide Corinth from Argos, had been the great 
objects of the wdr, and were the immediate effects 
of the peace ; for the more ready and quiet pro- 
duction of which Athens was bribed with permis- 
jsion, contrary to the general spirit of the treaty, 
to retain the dominion of its three ilands. Accord- 
ingly it is observed by Xenophon, that the Lace- xenopb. 
dflemonians established their credit and influence c.Vi.ss. 
in Greece much more completely, and put their 
commonwealth altogether in a much more splendid 
situation, by the peace which had its name from 
Antalcidas, than by that which had concluded 
the Peloponnesian war; and it is remarkable that 
he attributes the advantage to their having 
presided in the business (modem language will 
scarcely render his expression more exactly) under 

a commission 

would do as weU under Persian as Lacedsemonian supremacy. 
The aristocratical would have been sure to suffer under 
Tbehan or Athenian. 

VOL. VI. H 
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CH A P. a commission from the Persian king'^. So moch' 
sj^^^ however, if we may trust Plutarch for the anec- 
piiit^esii. dote, was Ageailaas persuaded that the interest 
of Lacedasmon was well considered in the treaty, 
that^ vrhesa somebody, reviling die peace of 
Antalcidas^ said that LacedsBmon was gone over 
to the Persian interest; ^ Rather,' he answeited; 
^ Penria to the Lacedaemonian ;' and so, in truths 
itr seems to have been. 
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CHAPTER XXVl. 

Affairs of Gr££C£, from the Peace of Antalci- 

DAS till the Depression of the Lacedjcmoniak 

PowEH, and the . Elevation of Thebes to 

Supremacy among the Gki;cian Repubxics^ 

. by the Battle of Leoctra. 



SECTION I. 

Despotism of Lacedamon: Punishment of Mantineia: 
Restoration of PhKasian Exiles. 

TH E real disgrace of the peace of Antalcidas, 
and apparently too the clamor against it, 
arose principally froth the insuing conduct of the 
Lacedaemonians. Trouble and misfortune had 
not yet taught them moderation. No thought was 
entertained of attaching the Greek nation by a just 
and generous conduct; by any fair communication 
of rights and privileges; by any establishment, 
pervading all the republics, that might insure 
justice to the subordinate against the imperial 
state, or to the subjects of each against their 
respective administrations. A maxim of Agesilaus 
is mentioned by Xenophon, that Lacedasmon 
always would be powerful enough if the Greeks 
were prudent; that is, if they duly regarded 
their own interest'. Perhaps the maxim might 

be 

AgesiL c. 7* s. 3. 

H 3 
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CHAP, be inverted : Greece might have been powerful 

, ^^J^ , had Lacedaemon been prudent. But the very 

first measure of its government, remarkable enou^ 

to claim the notice of history, was even impudendy 

xcnoph. arbitrary. Having inforced the acceptance of 

c.a.fii! peace, among all the republics of the nation, 

according to their own construction of the king 

of Persia's rescript, they proceeded to take into 

B.C. 386. consideration the state of their confederacy. Some 

^ ' ^' of those called their allies had been held to their 

ingagements by fear only : it was well known that 

their wishes were rather for the success of the 

enemy. These, after deliberation on the subject, 

it was resolved to punish, and, by strong measures 

of coercion, to prevent future defection. 

They began then with showing, in the instance 
of Mantineia, that it might sometimes be safer to 
be the enemy than the ally of Lacedaemon. It 
Xenopfa. was imputcd to the Mantineians, that, during the 
€.V. %. «'. war, they had sent supplies of com to the Argians; 
that, on pretence of a truce, they had sometii&es 
omitted to send their proportion of troops to the 
army; that their troops, when with the army, 
served ill; that, in short, it was well known the 
Mantisieians always repined at the success, and 
jsjoiced in the misfortunes of the Lacedaemonian 
arms. On all these accounts it was required that 
jthe Mantiiieians should themselves destroy the 
Diodonu. fortifications of their city ; and declaration was 
formally made to thooa, that nothing less would 
be accepted, in proof that the various acts of 
treason, in the war, were not acts of the common- 
wealth ; with admonition added, that, in the 

current 
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oinrent year, the Thirty years truce, betwieen 
Mantineia and Lacedasmon, would expire. The 
value of this admonition we can only gather from 
what we find scattered, among the early Greek 
writers, concerning Grecian ideas of natural 
justice; by which we learn that the condition of Cb.15.1.4. 
Ae Ecspondi, those to whom we are bound by no 
express compact, if they were the weaker party, 
was indeed terrible. 

The Mantineians refusing obedience to the des- Xenoph. 
potic injunction, war was immediately denounced t.Vii. 
against them. But Agesilaus, tho unable ap* 
parently to prevent the measure, was so little 
satisfied with,^^ it, that on pretence of his personal 
obligation to the Mantineians, for services done to 
the king his father,. Archidamus^ in the Messenian 
rebdlion, he requested of the general assembly* 
to excuse him from the command. Those services 
to the king must have been equally services to 
the commonwealth ; but, while ^ the excuse was 
admitted, 'die resolution against Mantineia was 
prosecuted. Agesipolis also was not widiout 
cause of forbearance toward Mantineia, for 
services to his father, Pausanias; who was still 
living there, and indebted particularly to the 
chiefs of the . democratical party, which now 
governed &e city, for his best comforts in banish- 
ment. It was probably some confidence in their 
interest with the reigning kings of Lacedaemon, 
that imboldened the Mantineians to resist the 
mcandates of those whom Thebes and Argos had 

not 
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CHAP, not daced to resist Agesipolis, bowieyer, obeyed 
.^^y^ . the decree^ which directed him to take the com- 
mand of the expedition a^inst them. 
Xenoph. The usual ravage of Grecian armies was spred 
c. 9. s. 4! over the Mantineiaa territory, without producing 
the obedience required. Agiesipolis therefore 
proceeded to incompass the town with a contain 
vallation. The work was already far advanced^ 
when he was informed that the town was so 
provided/ through the uncommon abundance of 
the preceding harvest, that there could be no 
hope of quickly reducing it by famina' Fearing 
therefore the various inconvaiiences; both to 
Lacedaemcm and the allies, of a protriBicted block* 
ade, he recurred to a mode of siege, for which 
the peculiar circumstances of the place offered 
bpportunity. A very plentiful stream,'the Ophis, 
Xen. ibid, flowed through it. Stopping the current below, 
1 8. c. 8. ' he flooded the town ; and the foundations, not of 
the houses only, but of the fortifications alsb, 
formed of unburnt bricks, were shortly sapped. 
Every effort of the Mantineiims was inefiicacioua 
to check the threatened ruin. They proposed to 
capitulate, but the offer to demolish their alreddy 
totterihg fortifications was not now acoq>ted, It 
was required that the city should be abandoned, 
and that the people should separate to their 
Cb.4.t.«. several boroughs, whence their forefetfiers had 
'^' assembled, to make Mantineia the C(»nm0a 
capital of their little territory. The expected 
horrors of a storm, or of Ihe lot, so dreadliil 
among the Greeks, of prisoners at discretion, 
inforced the acceptance of this severe condition. 

4 The 
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> The cluefe of the democmdcal partyi and sect. 
cspaciatty those whose disposkioa to the Argian v 
con]iectioQ was most notoriou3, dreading the Hei!T5* 
sangukiary animosity of tibieir fellowcitizens of the <^ <• *• ^ 
opposite party, still more than the vengeance of 
Ae LacedssmonianSy were apprehcaisive (hat the 
sanctify of the capitutotioii, inforced only by 
sacrifioe and oath^ would be but a weak protection 
for them ; and the historian has evidently thought 
their fear not unfounded. The influence, however^ 
of the banished king, Pausanias, was so exerted 
with his son, that the desired tho wretched resource 
ef exile was secured to them. In takiog possession 
ci the town, the Lacedasmonian troops lined the 
street leading to the gate, while sixty of the most 
obnoxious passed out: ^ and tho,' says the histo- 
rian, ' they had spears in their hands and enmity 
^ enou^ in their hearts, yet they were restrained 
- &Qm offering injury, much more easily than 
^ the best of the Mantineians :' meaning the 
nobility, or oiigaichal leaders : ^ a great instance 
-of si^M»dination,' he continues, ^ and which 
'^ ou|^t not to pi^ unnoticed.' When Xenophon 
could speak so, h is evkient that the Greeks were 
as incapable of . coalescing in a just and weU^ 
regulated free govonunent, as the French at the 
time of their ra^ution« 

Not the fortifications onlyy but the houses of «.r. 
Mantinda were then demolished. The removal was 
at first very grievous to the people, as most were 
vndev the neeessity of building new habitations. 
Those, however, who had any landed property, 
soon became satisfied with the change : finding, 

H4 »s 
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CHAP, as Xenophon obeerves, conT'eiiieiice in living neaf 
^ ^Y^' ^ their estates, and being deHveiied, by the e*tii->' 
blishment of aristocracyj from the vexation of 
demagogaes. The Mantineian commonwealtb 
became thus, under the name of alliance, am-^ 
pletdy a province to Lacedaemon. The nien of 
property, depending upon Lacedjiemonian pro^ 
teetion, both for their authority and for the best 
security to their posfsessions, were of coarse 
attached to the Lacedaemonian causie ; wUle the 
lower people, the power of intriguing orat<N^ to 
direct their passioDS in one overbearing current, 
being checked by their separation, and their minds 
being in consequence less occupied by politics^ 
obeyed more readily and chearfnlly the requisitions 
of the Lacedaemonian, officers, whenever theiF 
military service was required. 
Xen. HeL The afikirs of Mantineia being so settled, those 
•. 8. 9, 10. of Phlius were taken into consideration. A peti' 
tion had been presented, from the exiles of that 
little republic, who seem to have had a fair claim 
to attention and protection from the Lace- 
daemonian government. A representation was 
accordingly sent to Phlius, stating, that the exiles 
were not only friends of Lacedaemon^ but guiltless 
toward their own commonwealth; and it was 
therefore hoped that coercive measures would be 
needless, to procure their restoration. Those who 
ruled Phlius were strongly disposed. to resist; but 
the numerous friends of the exiles, together with 
some men (such, says Xenophon, as. are found in 
most cities) ready for any change, deterred them. 
It was therefore decreed,' ^ That the exiles should 

' be 
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' be readinitied ; that their property shoald be s£ct.< 
' restored to them ; that those who had bought ^' , 
* any part of it, from the public, should be B.C. 385, 
' reimbursed by the public; that any dispute 
' arising, about anything claimed, should be 
' decided by due course of law.' 



SECTION IL 

Uncomtnon Tranquility in Greece. New Political Phenofnendn 
in Greece : Inconvenience of the Grecian Political System : 
Growing Power of Olynikus : War retohed agaimt Olywtkm 
by Me Congress of tie Lacedoanoman Corfederacy,. 

After the dispersion of the Mantineians, and the sect. 
composure of the affairs of Phlius, there followed . ^^ , 
an uncommon suspension of crimes and calamities 
in Greece ; insomuch that, during more than two ?:^^^^* 
years, nothing occurred for the historian s notice. Spring. 
This quiet was at length interrupted by the arrival HeLuL 
of ministers, at Lacedsemon, from the Grecian ^ *•■* "' 
towns of Acanthus and ApoIIonia in Thrace ; 
whose business the ephors deemed so important, 
as to require that a congress of the confederacy 
should be summoned. 

The circumstances were indeed new in Grecian 
politics. That territory on the Thracian coast 
which acquired the name of the Chalcidic, had 
been settled in very early times, as we have 
formerly seen, by colonies from Greece ; invited 

perhaps 

* This is Dodwell's date. Bat he seems to have crowds 
too many transactioiiB into the hitter part of this year 
B. C. 382. Apparently the embassy from Thrace must have 
taken place very early in 382, if not rather before the close 

of 3B3. 
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CHAP, perhaps not more by the Utility of the soil nid 
' ^^ ' ^^ ^^^ with which they eoald possess thesiddves 
of ity than by the extent of maritime sttualion^ 
which its three peninsulas 9'fforded withia a nanow 
compass, whence they eoald readily support mch 
other by sea, and. were less open to assault from 
any overbearing power by land. 

Of the numerous commercial towns, which 
arose in this regicm, each, in the Grecian manner^ 
a separate republic, Olynthus was the most 
considerable. By what fortunate circumstances 
ledj or by what superior politicians guided, we 
are uninformed, the Olynthians had adopted the 
uiiusual policy of associating the citizens of sonie 
pmall neighboring towns in all their civil and 
political rights. The advantage of this wi^e and 
liberal system being soon experienced by all 
parties, some of th^ larger towns were led to the 
ffame associfttiop. With stjiength apd credit^ 
ambitioyi grew in Olynthus ; and it was {proposed 
to draw the Macedonian cities from allegiance to 
their king Amyntas, In the wealj^ness and insta- 
hiU^y of the Macedonian government} worn by a 
long series of civil broils, and^ow pressed In war 
by tb^ lUyrians, som^ of the nearer were quickly 
xenoph. gained ; example induced Qti^ers, mose distant, to 
era! 11. accede; and, when the AcantWans set out on 
TulTw. ^^ mission, Pella, the largest town of Mace- 
dpnif^f had joined the 'growing commonwealth, and 
Amyntas was nearly expelled from his kingdom. 

In the whole course of Grecian twstoiy, vAth 
exception for the apparent good principle of tbe 
governments of t^e berpi'c ag99> nothing in politics 

had 
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had occurred 90 worthy of imittftioB tteani^bwtt 
Greece, as the Olynthifin system. What precifii^y 
w«$ the fonH of the Olynthiaa government, w^ 
have no inf<Hinatioa. From circumstances hcrWr 
ever we ^ither that it was a mixed republic ; 
c<:»stitated on a more liberal plan, and better 
balanced, than any other noticed by aoti^t 
Writers; Thrott^idut the Grecian stfUtes, ^ 
excessive jealousy, prevailing for eentuHes, h^ 
produced a strange alienation of QreeiFs from 
Greeks. In Homer's agp, intermarrii^e wa^ 
commQii» from om end- of the couatiy to ti|e 
other. 3ut the nairow distrustful spirit, equalty 
of ol^arthy ftud democracy, which had supei^e^ 
the tempered monarchies of elder times, hfld^ \fy 
degrises insulated ahnost every township; inM- 
much that eiM:h was a distinct little m^on^ 
separated from all others by legal ioiterdictiofis, 
ikH comm<Hi among great natic^s, ev^i i^diffi^^ 
race and different language. Intermarriage wia^ Xenoph. 
forbidden, and nope were allowed to possess la^ds ^%Z ^' 
within the tarritoiy of another st^, Tbx»9 
^eepting some commumcm in reUg^ut rites,' t^ 
same formalities of hospitality, which might bind 
H' Gneek with a barluuriany almo3t alone eQul4 
Gdnnect him with Greeks of the next town or 
viUage. 

But such is the force of habit and pr^judipe, 
that, among the Greeks, there 19^ a prevmtmg 
partiality for thia suUai, unsocial, illib^il, upprp- 
finable independency; originating ^om the low 
passions of jealou^ and fear, yet revered m 
some ^effee pertiaps necessary, by the moral 

imp993ibi)i^ 
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OHilB. impmsibility^ of uniting, in an unmixed constr 
. ^^ , tution, strength • of government with security for 
freedom. The liberal and beneficial policy of the 
Olynthians, associating numerous townships into 
one republic, and allowing intermarriage an^ 
mtermixed possessions, was mentioned by the 
Acanthians, and considered by the Lacedeemo^ 
nians, as a portentous innovation ^ Unfortunately 
(he Lacedasmonians, by those very institutions 
which had made them great, were denied the 
advantage of the liberal policy of Olynthus. 
They must give up what had most contributed to 
make their state the most powerful in Greece, and 
their name one of the most glorious in the world, 
or remain for ever distinct from all other people. 
This, if anything, must be their excuse for the 
apparent exclusion of' every idea of a liberal and 
extended policy, in their conduct after the peace 
of Antaleidas. The professed basis of that peace 
was the independency of every Grecian state ; 
XtMpb. ^ yet the separate treaty of alliance between Lace- 
dssmon and every city of its confederacy overthrew 
that independency; for the antient compact, that 
the allies should follow in arms wherever the 
Lacedaemonians might lead, was required of all. 
The^ narrow policy of holding the body of the 
people in subjection, by supporting everywhere 
a favored party, source of immoderate tyranny 
and innumerable crimes,^ was followed with regard 
to all. Of the larger commonwealths, Thebes, 
Argos, and Athens, which were not easily to be 
so hdd in subjection, suspicion and jealousy were 

endless 

~ ^ Tlf&yf4MftfipLtH9 b nf 'exXo^. Xen. H^ L 5. c. 3. s. 12» 
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endless and little disguised; and as, with them, 
in the actaal state ;of things, no connection truly 
friendly could exist, so none was thought of. 

Under these circumstances, the people of those 
larger commonwealths considered the restored, 
and increased, prepondetancy of Lacedcemon 
with dissatisfaction and apprehension, from which, 
of course, it would be their endevor to relieve 
themselves. Accordingly, the new power of the 
Ol^thian commonwealth attracting their atten- 
tion, as its ^veri^ment was- in some degree 
congenial with theirs, the speculation of their 
poUticians was directed to draw it to their party. 
With this view the Athenians and Boeotians had 
sent ministers to Olynthus; and, before the Xenopb. 
Acanthian ministers left Thrftce, a decree of the cVi-'if. 
Olynthian people was already passed for sending 
ministers to Thebes and Athens. 

Circumstances were thus in train for constituting 
a confederacy formidable to iLaeedsBmon. But, 
prosperity commonly exciting arrogance, the con- 
duct of die Olynthians, in general ably directed, 
may nevertheless not always have been kept within 
the bounds of a wise and just moderation. While 
they were still prosecuting their views in Mace- 
donia, they ini^ted the ApoUoniats and Acanthians 
to join their confederacy ; but they added a threat 
of war, in case of refusal. It is however possible 
that, while the known inclination of the, body of 
the Apolloniat and Acanthian people to their 
cause invited to this measure, the hostile dispo- 
:»rion of the oligarchal, which was the ruling party, 
may have provoked to it ; so that it may hav^ 

been . 
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€HAP. been iieitfaer unJMt, unwise, or tuiiiedessaryy tho 
xxvL j^ ^jjg unfortunatcj. ^ It drove^ the itten in power, 
Heu\ ^ Acanthus aidd ApoUonia, td make that appli« 
eatioti to Laceddettion^ which has> bMi mrationed; 
foreseaing that, unless! they could obtain suppolt, 
such as Lacedaemon alone, ampng the Gfedan 
states likely to befriend them, could give, it would 
be impossible for them to hold their power. Their 
ministers were therefore instructed to show, that 
Lacedaemoh was n^arfy interested in the pre- 
servation of the independency of their cities. ' It 
' is a great point with you,' they said to the 
congress of the Lacedttimonian confederacy, * that 
^ the BcBOtians- should not coalesce into one state. 

* It cannot therefore be indifferent to you, that a 
^' much more powerful state than Boeotia is 

* forming. Beside a large force of heavy-armed^, 
' and targeteers yet more numerous, the cavalry 
' of tlie Olyndiians, i^hould we join them, would 
f be more Uian a thousand. They are masters of 
' Potidlea, which commands Pallene; so that the 

^ whole 

* AtaHimi tb wt copies,, the tdttof Xehophon states the 
Olyaduaa he&vy-mned at eight httndred only ; and editon 
and commentators, as far as I have seen, mention no sus- 
pickm of error in transcription. It will however be evident 
to any ;Who will consider the circumstaneei, thaX eight hondf^ 
cannot have been the number intended by the author. The 
manner in which he speiaks in general terms of the power of 
4li6.0i(fnChiin8, comfMfKn^ with other Grecian people, paiti^ 
cularly the Boeotians, (Hel. 1. 5. c. 2. s. 12.) might alone 
prove so much. But we fiiid (s. 17.) that two thousand 
iacvlflanoQians, with . tb^ added people of Poddsa, c6iild 
wage war against them, according to the historian's expres- 
sion, only as an inferior force against a superior; and 
Afterwanl (s. 37 & seq.) that the Olynthians could oppo^ in 
the field ten thousand Peloponnesians, with perbapi a larger 
number of their allies, it appears Uierefore scarcely to be 
^fetdbted but that for inrmitaUn should be red •MTm9L$^x^mK 
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whole force of that rich and populous penin- sect. 
sula must shortly fall under their power. The -- ^' ^ 
independent Thracians of their neighborhood 
already court them, and, if completely brought 
under their authority, will add not a little. to 
their str^agth. They have then but to stretch 
their hands, and the goldmines of mount Pan-^ 
gseus will . be. theirs. The fruitfulness of theiP 
territory notirishes a great and increasing 
populatioti; timber abounds in it; their port9 
are numerous, and their florishing cooMner^ 
alioady fanlishes a considerable revenue; m 
that nothing is wanting for the cr^tiom of d 
powerful marine. It is with this, state then 
that the Athenians and Thebans are going to 
form alliance. Nevertheless its strength^ great 
as it already is, may yet easily be broken: 
because some of the towns, unwilling associates, 
will readily revolt when they see support r^y^ 
But when intermarriages and intermixt posses- 
sions, allowed by decrees already passed, shall 
Imve ' confirmed the connection between the 
various parts, . and all have, not only learned: to 
confide in their united strength, but experienced 
its advantages, it may then indeed be difficult 
to dissolve this fonnidable coalition.' 
13ie Acanthian minister having thus stated the Xenoph. 
circumstances, the Lacedesmonians paid the com- c.3. i'ls. 
pliment to the deputies . of the allies, to desice ' 
that they would ^rst give^their opinions, what, in 
the existing emergency, the welfare of Pelopon- 
liesusiandofthe confederacy required. A majority, 

Histigated by those who sought favor with the 

Lacedaemonian 
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CHAP. Lacedaemonian administration, declared for send' 
xxvL ing an army into Thrace. Accordingly ten 

Xenopfa. thousand men were voted. It was then proposed 

c!*«!i.i4. ^^^ carried, that any state of the confederacy 
might compomid for the personal service of its 
citizens, at the rate of an iEginetan triobolas 
(nearly a groat sterling) daily for every heavy- 
armed foot-soldier, and four times that sum for 
every trooper ; and that if any state of the con- 
federacy refused or neglected to send troops or 
money, according to its apportionment, it should 
be lawful for the Lacedaemonians to levy on it a 
fine, to the amount of a stater (a pound sterling) 
daily, for every man deficient. We have seen 
the. use of mercenary troops, or, in the modem 
phrase, standing armies, gradually gaining among 
the Greeks. This is tlie first mention we meet 
with of a regular composition for personal service^ 
so extensively and so formally allowed. But, 
whether for raising troops or money, a power of 
coercion, however in itself necessary, committed 
to the discretion of the Lacedaemonian govern- 
ment, without control, shows a strange deficiency 
in the political connection of the republics, 
composing the confederacy over which Lacedae- 
inoh presided, and strongly marks how much 
some better order of things, such as the Olynthians 
seem to have been endevoring to establish, was 
wanted throughout Greece, 

i»i5. These matters however being so decided, the 

Acanthians declared their opinion, that the force 

proposed would be equal to the object : but, as 

. the assembling of the contingents of the aUies, 

and 
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Stud the levies of mercenaries^ required time^ it 
"would tend much, they said^ to forward the 
purpose of the confederacy, if a Lacedasmbnian 
general were immediately sent, with such troops 
as might march with the least delay. . The feat 
pf a connection betwen Athens, Thebes^ and 
Olynthus, seems to have instigated the Lace# 
dfemonian administration, and Eudamidas was Xen.Hei. 

1 5 s ** 

ordered immediately to proceed for Thrace, with i. la/ *' 
two thousand Laconians ; while his brother, 
Phoebidas, remained to collect and conduct the 
troops which were to follow. The arrival cff 
£udamidas indeed was critical. Tho in , the field 
tie could not face the enemy, yet the small force 
he brou^t, and the credit of die Lac^aemonian 
jiiame, inabled him so to support the party adverse 
to the Olynthian connection, that he preseilred 
several towns, upon the-point of acceding tp the 
growing republic ; and PotidsBa, which imm^er 
4iately opened its gates to him, ; wi^ a very 
jimportant acquisition. 



SECTION III. 

   V 

Section if Thebes: Prtvaknce of the Lacedamonian Tart^i^ 
and Subjection of Thebes to Lacedtemm* Trial of IsmeniaSy 
J^olemarc of Thebes^ 2'ekutias Cormnander'-in'chirf agamst 
Ofynthus, Defeat and Death of Teleutias^ 

While Eudamidas, by his successful activity it 
the duty imposed upon him by his country, begaA 
the ruin of a political project which all Greece B.CaSa* 
vshouldhave emulated, Phoebidas, with mistake^ ' "^' 
izeal, quitting the line of his instructions^ gay^ 
VOL. ri. I ifire 
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<jfH A ?. £re to a train of evils, of a length and conqfflicipirjr 
t V ' * beyofid human foresight then to discover or 
Hci.T^5. imagine. In his march noTthward, he incamped 
c. f . i. 17. under the walls of Thebes. The Theban mflitax| 
had l3een, for sotaie time, iadvancisig ttiWard-a 
l^erfectioh that ^might Vie-with the Laxredasmoraaidr) 
imi the 'dtil government was'stilt as iil constituted 
tts most in Grieede* Faction was violent; and 
(!be parties so nearly balanced; that Ismenias and 
Leolitiades^ contending chiefs, were togedier ia 
th^ office of pdemarc, the principal raa^rixaey* 
Ismenias, vehement in aversion to the Lajcodfl^^^ 
teonianil, avoided communication with PhcebididL 
On the contrary Leontiades, whose party, icusg 
oppressed, emer^ng o^ly since the peace, and 
^till hopeless of superiority but through eotmectioft 
with Lacedeemcm, was assiduously attentive tA 
s. t8. tkim. Some advantage was expected, some 
influence on the minds ^f the people, from the 
16»ighborh()bd of the Pelopotmesian anny: Uit 
the party of Ismenias still so swayed the geneiral 
assembly, that a decree was carried, forbidding 
any Theban to ingage in the expedition against 
the Olynthians. - 

In strug^es of faction, among the Greciani 

republics, the precise line of conduct for virtue^ to 

liold, and the precise time at which to stop, were 

often difficult to determine; because," as we have 

- seen among the French republicans of the present 

day, civil justice was little to be hoped for but 

r ^ou^ die possession of political power; self- 

•i. defence was seldom complete till the opposing 

jjMurty was prostrate, ' So unfortunately • si^uatecj^ 
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the Gifeciwa pttrty-Ieade|-s may oftfjii demiod oUi* s^totd 
pity^ while they incur our blam«. Leooiiades wad . ™' ' . 
in danger of losing, with his oi^^n power^ ail secu^ 
rityx^. person and property for his adbereots; the . 
bwishment of many was the least among the evil^ 
til he apprehended. Under this pressure, he pror 
posed to Pho&bidas .to introduce a Lacedaemonian 
j^mtfion into the Cadmeta^ the citadel of ThebodL* 
Thus, his party might beinabled to overbear their 
fippraents^ and Ph<Bbi(hs might command what 
fnoportion of the Th^an forces should march 
sdth him kiko Thraoe. . 

• Phosbidas was a man of ardent temper and Xenoph. 
Hieak iuKierstanding. The acquisition of Thebet c.s.'»!i9. 
appeared an ol^t filo .much grater than that for 
iijuchy with such solicitude, the Lacedaemonian 
jtdministration had intrusted him with so great 
a command, that he was dazzled by the traitorous 
proposal; and, for the imagined importance of th^ 
end, he overlooked the iniquity of the meaiiiE% 
Measures being concerted, he brol^e up his camp, 
And began his march nortiiward. It was the 
Bea$on of one of the festivals of Ceres, in which^ s.30, 
acccMrding to untia!it custom, the Cadmeia was 
given up to the women, for the celebration of th^ 
ceremony called Thesmophoria, and the councM 
wt in the portico of the agora. In the noontide 
heat» when, in summer, the streets were moat 
unfrequented, having seen that everything favored 
)ii^ purppsfe;, Leontiades iirged his horse's spe^id to 
i^^ertake Phcebidas, and conducting him, with a 
^select body, directly into, tt^ citadel, put the key 
4»to Ms lumde. Going diea himself to the conned, 
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The Lacedasmonians/ he said, ^ w^e in pos^ 
session of the citadel, but no alaitn need be 
taken, for they disavowed all intention of boa* 
tility.' His own office of polemarc, howevert 
authorizing him to apprehend all persons suspected 
of treason, he commanded the attending guards 
to take Ismenias into custody. 
A sufficient number of counsellors of the party 
of Leontiades were present, the guard was picked 
for the purpose, and the surprize was complete^ 
Some of the opposite party, fearing immediate 
death, instantly quitted the city: some ventured 
home to prepare for departure. But, when it was 
known that Ismenias was actually imprisoned in 
the Cadmeia, four hundred fled for Athens ^ 

Att 

* My valuable g^ide, Dodwell, with 'whom I am always 
sorry to differ, has been induced to dispute Xenophon's 
accuracy in marking the season of this remarkable event. 
^i^p^\ Sfloq iutl fjAffiiftSfuiif ^rXtirn n9 i^/*^* >' t«K ihT^, 1 his 

expression^ as Dodwell justly observes, marks midsummer; 
but, he continues, the lliesmophoria, mentioned just before, 
mark midwinter, or, 'however, a season not earlier than the 
beginning of November ; and Plutarch, in his. life of Pelopidas, 
bears testimony to the coincidence of the seizure of the 
Cadmeia with the Thesmophoria. Therefore he concludes, 

* Devianim in meridie solitadinem, propter sestatem, vel 

* interpretatione aliqua leniendus est, Xenophon vel pUmt 

* non credendtu. Fieri potest ut alia aliqua causa viae fuerint, 

* infirtfitte&tet, quam ille de dl^iiintellexeiit/ 

M^y jparts of the Hellenics bear marl^^of hasty writingp 
of having wanted the finishing hand of the author ; but no 
deficiency appears in the narrative of this transaction, ift 
which the honor of his friend Agesilaus, and his own quiet 
and safety, became implicated. Here only he has related it : 
in his pjanegyric of that px^e, all mention of it^has bee^ 
studiously omitted. For myself therefore I Mttsgt in cotil^ 
pliment to Diodorus and Plutarbh, or in respeet for the 
possibly misteken sesBon of the Thesmophoria, jBiqpose that 
^S^jm^plran has mistfiM^e season of a tranjsaction in which 
jlt^ra^ so mucbiiiUBresledi wd wJUch p«|sed almost under 

- his 
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AH power in Thebes thus devolving to the 3E01V 
party of Leontiades, a new polemarc was chosen . ^^^ , 
in the room of Ismenias, and then Leontiades Xenoph. 
hastened to Lacedaemon. He found there the «. t\ •! tk 
ephors and people indignant at tlie presumption 
<^ PhcBbidas, in taking a measure of such im- 
portance beyond the line of his commission : but 
he found a friend to Phoebidas and to - his own 
cause in Agesilaus, whose magnanimity and pro- 
bity, seem on this occasion, to have been in some 
d^ree overborne by his hatred toward &e demo- 
eratical party in Thebes. ^ If the conduct of your 
^ general/ said the king, ' has been injurious to 
* the commonwealth, let him be punished ; but^ 
' if beneficial, it will stand justified by the prin- 
^ dples of your constitution, and by all former 
^ practice, which warrant, for men in such a c(nn* 
^ mand, the exercise of a discretionary power/ 
' The way being thus advantageously prepared s*^^ 
for him, Leontiades addressed the assembled. 
Lacedtemonian people ^. He touched upon various 
circumstances, marking the inveterate enmity 
which the democratical party in Thebes bore 

toward 

Us eye. The sequel of the narrative moreover is perfectly 
consistent with what he has said about the season, an4 
utterly inconsistent with Dodwell's supposition. For various 
important transactions passed, after the seizure of the 
Cadmeia, before Teleutias marched for Thrace : the historian 
expressly says that Teleutias did not hurry his march ; and 
yet he arrived time enough to execute many military opera- 
tions, before, in the historian's phrase, the summer was 
over ; the summer, according to Dodwell himself, of the 
same year in which the Cadmeia was seized. 

' To^ l7«Xlrrov^ Consilii publici coetum. Probably it should 
be, as we find it in other places^ IiutAii^ii^ those who fonned 
|he Nut^a^U* 

I 3 
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gTMap. toWard Lacedsemon, and concluded with the ilK- 

t^^^J^ , ance lately made with the Olynthians, at the 

* moment when it was known the Lacedsemonians 

. • were marching against them. He mentioned Ae 

solicitude with which the LaeedsemdmaM had 

always observed; and endevor^d to thwart, the 

measures of Thebes for holding Boeotia in ^ub^^ 

jection ; * and in regard to this,' he said, ' ^ yonr 

* business is now done for you : Ttebes need no 
^v longer be an object of your jealousy. Oive that 
^ attention only to our interest, which we :sha^t 
*: give to yours, and a small scytaKb will suffice to 
^ insure obedience to all your commands/ * 

Xcn. Hci. ^. This allurement was too powerful for Lacedas-' 
1. $s.^' ^' Jnonian virtue. It was decreed, thsit the Thebatf 
dtadel should continue to be held by a Lace^ 
da^monian garrison, and that, not Phcebidas, buC 
Ismenias should be brought to trial. Three judgei^ 
appointed by Lacedsemon, and one by every other 
city of the confederacy, formed the pajrtial tri-! 
bunal. Ismenias was accused of ^ seeking fbraui 

* connections ; pledging himself, with views in^* 

* jurious to Greece, in hospitality to the PersiaB 
^ king; being a principal author of the late trou- 

* bles in Greece :' And to thesie general charges 
tvas added one of a specific nature, * that he had 

* partaken of the money sent by the Persian king/ 
He refuted all ; but being nevertheless unable^ 
says Xenophon, to persuade his judges that he 
had not entertained great and pernicious des^M^ 
he was condemned and executed ^ 

That 

ft»ya>A9peiyiMi9 Ti xai xocxor^ayf&^y i7va». Purgabatfjieqiticleill 

M de his omnibus, verum persuadere aon poterat ut non re* 

ardua* 
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.^ Tbat Xc»ophQn> as an honest man, altogether ^^^ 
fdkwffamed these proceettings, is evident Jn his 
imnegyric of J)ige»laiiSy he has. avoidedaU mention 
Gi tbanu In hia Grecian Annals, while he has 
^eloariy felt for the honor of ]m friend and patron, 
Ihe impartiality of his concise narrative is .highly 
ereditable to himsdf. Yet if we compsu'e thii 
fcvolutiou with others, innumerably among the 
Grecian repuUics, we shall find in it the merit, at 
Jeastof being remarliably bloodless. Its disgrace 
vas, that it gave Lacedemon influence, amounfct- 
ing to dominion^ over Thebes, tho scarcely domir 
^ion so absohite as the.Theban people haol 
before exercised over the other Bcootians, otm 
J'rance, ejarly.in its revolutionary course, exer^ 
cised over the Dutch; who, with a French .get 
nerai commanding a f rench army in Amsterdam, 
amuse, themselves with the names of republic and 
liberty. Even, in the trial of Ismenias there seems 
to have been mote attention to. pi:eserYe the 
appiearance of a r^ard for justice, and a respect 
for the Grecian people, than was always observed 
upon similar occasions* It iaour familiarity with 

the 

ardua* ^ pei^iciosas temas^e exiatinxaretur. The Latw pur^Of 
bat is perhaps stronger than the phrase in the original, standing 
singly, would justify ; but the context ^eem* to wurantit. 

Plutaiiph 4ay& (yit. Pelopid.) that Qot, coD^nted with t^i| 
Iformai murder of Isnienias, the Lacedsemoniaqs ridded them- 
selves of another chief of the same party by assas^natioiK 

JPli^tarcb is seldom apxipua for conaistei^cy» ajnd it seemfi nol 
ikely'lhat the same administration should, at the same time, 
hav^ proceeded against one chief with so much formality^, 
^ against the otl^^r wittii so littljQ, wjben ^pp^riQQt^. tfe^jf 
might equally have chosen their method against either. But 
Xenophon^ account, which appears candid throughout, vir- 
tniHj contradicts the fact, and Qre^9ii bjstofy is but tooi iiitt 
•f cnmes related on less questionable authority. 

I4 
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dH A P. the peculiar advantages of thcf law and th^ prac-* 
\ V ' ^ tice of our own country, ^that maked deficiencies^ 
elsewhere ordinary, appear to us strange irregu*^ 
larities. If we compare the law of treason in 
England, when most severe, or the whole of the 
law for the security of person and property, wbra^ 
under the Piantagenet reigns, our constitution was 
least defined, with what we learn of the same 
law in those called tiie best times of Greece, 
the difierence will appear truly prodigious. It 
will seem as if, like philosophy and the fineart^ 
in one country, equal law and wholescmie polity 
were of indigenous growth in the other, healthy 
and vigorous without cultivation, and florishing 
among all sorts of weeds, in spite of tempests 
and adverse seasons. 

. Thebes then being reduced to a state of com^ 
, plete dependency, nothing seemed wanting to the 
lasting firmness of the Lacedaemonian supremacy 
over Greece, but to crush the growing common*- 
wealth of Olynthus ; and to this point, now with 
increased earnestness, the administration directed 
Xenopb, its attention. It might posssibly be in contem^ 
cVtijr, plation next, to resume the prosecution of that 
plan of conquest in Asia, which had been inter- 
rupted principally by the measures of the party 
In Thebes, of which Ismenias had been chief. 
Xenophon has not expressly said that the conduct 
of Agesilaus was influenced by such a view ; but 
Xen. Ages, he mentions, as to his honor, that his enmity to 
Persia was maintained through life, and that he 
** a '' s refused with disdain the philanthropic connecticni 
of hospitality, offered him, apparently through a 

proxyi 
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proxy, by the Pe»iaQ king- What were the: s ^ ^^ 

ttearares whkh he directed, what those to which v .., /> 

he simply consented, and what, if any, those 
y^hich he could not prevent, we are not precisely 
informed ; bat the tenor of Xenophon's narrative,: 
as well as a variety of the circumstances reported^ 
mark that he had large influence at this time in 
the Lacedaemonian councils. His brother Telea-' 
tias, was appointed to the command.in-chief in 
Thtoce. The slowness and negligence of the alliea 
in obeying the requisition for troops for the 
Tbracian war, tho inforced by a vote of the con* 
gress of the confederacy, may have given the 
Lacedaemonians to apprehend the decay of their 
authority, and thus may have contributed to 
instigate the unjust measures taken in the ThebaoL 
business. Several cities had not yet sent the fiiU 
number assessed upon tliem. The popular naime 
of Teleutias assisted the exertions of the ephors, 
whose scytales were s^it around; and Ae new 
Theban administration, zealous in showing their 
respect to the brother of Agesilaus, were diligent 
in preparing their apportionment, horse and foot. 

Tlie precaution of Teleutias indicates the 
strength of the Olynthian commonwealth. Tho 
the season was far advanced, he would not hasten Xen. Age*. 

CDs 4ft 

his march; less anxious to arrive early than with B.C. 389. 
an army the most powerful that could be collected. ^^^^' 
Meanwhile he sent to Amyntas king of Mace-^ 
donia, and Derdas prince of Elymia; urging 
the former, if he would recover his kingdom, to 
laise mercenary troops and subsidize neighboring 
|Nrince9 ; imd admonishing the latter, that the 

same 



criTAP. nine' ^wiBg power^ whicb had nearly .(ktot^ 

.v^*7^: . viMdmed the ^eater Maeedoniia reafan, vonU 
not long leave the smallear jxi^ peace and iodqpea-* 
deiiGy^ if measures were Bot feajcen. ta eheds alb 
Qinhiikkm. His care and diligence thuB seiooiidiiig 

Xenoph. hift inflttence, he assembled in Potid«a a veFv 

C.V.1.S9. powerfol army, which he led direetly to 
Qlynthusv 

I Without conquest^ withoat a battle noticed in 
history, the Olyntbians, by the wisdom and 
Kberality of their policy, had ^^rmed a commoa^ 
''wealth sa powerful, that they did not fear to meet 
HI the fidid.the greatest army ever sent by the 
Peloponnesian confederacy so far from, theit 
peninsula, rmnfodfced by troops, still much moie 
Bumerous, of the meet warlike hations . of thd 

9. 30. continent north jof Gneece. . The only . ca^roky, 
idiidi Telfotias appears to have led from the 
^oudi^m provinces,, were Laconian and Boeotian; 
In his order of battle he placed these^ rtogetimr 
with some received from Amyntas, m the righ^ 
wingiof his army. .. Perdas brought him a hody 
of only four hundred, hut of superior repi^tatiion 
m^.the northern countries. Teleutias $eems to 
haw proposed a.complimei^t to that prince in 

>i ; - placing, his cavalry algoe in the left wing, of which 
be took> himself the immediate command.^ 

s.i^, • A battle quickly insued; aipd the cayalry of 
the right wing being first charged by the CUya^ 
j^bdans, (he I^acede^moniaii Commander was pre* 
eently dismounted and sev^wly wounded, numbers 
lolled, and at length the whole body p<it to flight 
The confQsioB spred fmong Ae nearest Infimtrji^ 
- and 
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iMikl theiTe vMb imminent dadger that a compete stcrp 
defeat wo«Id have followed, wheoi Derdasf v ^ , 
arriving with his cavalry, iMCmraged the dbttiayed ^ 
phalaDx to stand. Teleutias at the same 'time 
diaidng ^ movement with the PeIopoiin6gia]i> 
ifffantry to support him, the Olypthiansy < in 
dcmger of being surrounded, retifed in baste^ and Xenoph. 
suffered in their retreat Their, infantry then abo ^tl'.$l 
withdrew within their walls. Teleudad ^erected' 
His trophy, for a victory just sufficing to deter the: »• ^^- .* . 
enemy from molesting his retreat from their 
territory, whl(*h he wasted as he went. Th^ 
advanced season forbad any farther enterprise ; 
and it was necessary to find quarters for the Bete-*' 
ponnesian army in ^e friendly towns; while the - ' * 
Macedonian, and other troops of the b^mktif; 
were dismissed to their several homes. • > 

During: the winter the Olynthians made fue- 
quent, and often successful incursions upon di© 
bmds tff the towns in alKanee with-LacediBinoii. B.C.alh 
In the beginning of spring, a body of their cavali^y^ Xenoph. ' 
aft^r plunder of the tCTritory, approaching with ^*J;i; f; ^ 
iniprovident Carelessness the town of Apcdlonia^ 
received a severe check from the activity and 
bravery of Derdas, whoj unknown to them, ted 
arrived there, that very day, with his MacedonAm 
horse. Thenceforward Aey confined themselves 
more within their walls, and vent&red upon^ A© 
cultivation but of a very smaJl part of their land*^ 
^^ According to the usual mode of war among 
the Greeks, Teleutias waited for the season wIk» 
tavag6, being most injurious would be most 
fikdy to provoke the enemy to a general ingajge-' 

menty 
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cn kT. ment, or would best forwanl llie effect of a bloefe^ 
xxYL mj^ Qf their towns. WhUe, with these views^ 

wrts ^® ^^y ^^^^^^P^ ^^^ ^ ^^^ of Olynthus^ 
e. s. i. 3. he observed a body of cavalry, from the town, 

crossing the river which ran by it, and veiy 

leisurely approaching his camp. Indignant at 

their boldness, he ordered his targeteers to attack 

them. The horse, turning, very qaietly repassed 

the river : the targeteers followed confidendy, as 

S.4. if pursuing a broken enemy. The horse, when 

so many only had crossed the river as they might 
readily overpower, turned, charged and routed 
them, and killed, among many others, Tlemonidas, 
the general commanding. 

•.i&r. Teleutias, with manners so popular, and 
generally so amiable, was nevertheless of a 
temper too hasty to preserve, on all occasions, 
the cool recollection so important in military 
command. Irritated by what he saw, he seized 

a. 5» lus spear, put himself at the head of his heavy- 
armed, and, with some passion, ordered the 
targeteers and the cavalry to pursue the enemy 
without remission* Hie incautious order wa& 
zealously obeyed. The Olynthians retiring withia 
their walls, the Pelopbnnesians did not stop, till, 
ftota the towers, they received a shower of 
missile weapons. In the necessity of warding off* 
these with their shields, as they hastily retreated, 
confusion arose. The able leaders of the Olyn* 
tfaians used the critical moment. Their horse 

B. & agiftin rushed out of the g^tes ; the targeteers and 
then the heavy-armed followed. The impression 
was sucl^ that the Pdoponnesian phalanx was 

already 
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fdready in disorder when it was'attacked. Teieu- 
tias himself was IciUed; those about him then 
^ve way, and presently the whde army fled. 
Pursued, as they divided, toward Potideea, Spar* 
tolus, Acanthus, ApoUonia, a large proportion, 
and almost the whole effective force of so great an 
army, was destroyed ^ 

SECTION IV, 

AgeiipoUs Commander'in'ckief agaimt Olyntlius. Rebellion 
in Phlius against Lacedcemon : AgesUaus Commander agoing 
PhUiuT Delphian demagogue of Phlius: Surrender of 
PiUus* Death rf Agesiipolis : Pohfhiadts Commaikkr'iB^ 
chief against Olynthus : Reduction of Ofyntkus^ 

It DOW seemed as if the political phenomenon, sect. 
arising on the frontiers of Thrace and Macedonia, - ^^' 
might, by the terror of arms, have spred political 
wisdom over the southern provinces of Greece. 
Had the Lacedaemonian government in the least 
yielded und^ the severe blow it had received, 
had it been without able men to promote energy 
and direct exertion, tihe consequence of its unfit* 
ness to coalesce with other states might have been 
a rapid downfall, and perhaps complete ruin. 
But the necessity for exertion was seen by the 
administration, and able men were not wanting 
to direct it. The eommand-in-chief was com- Xenoph. 
mitted to the king, Agesipolis ; a youth, of little c. s. ». si 
experience, but of great expectation. Thirty 
Spartans were appointed to attend him, as for- 
merly Agesilaus in Asia. The character of Age* 
sipolis being popular^ many volunteers offered. 



4tikP, -We gather from Xenopbon, that, in this age^ the 
^■^^^!.L . rfew: remaining families, distinguiahed by the name 
HelT 5. '^^ Spartaaa, went cto foran service only in die 
c 3. 1. 9. ^wink of facers. The volunteers, he mentioiift to 
,have been of three jdesmptions; the Laccmian 
itewns funiiahed some, and daey wei^eof the^best 
families of those towns; some wem bastaxda.of 
Spartan families, educatad in the best discipline 
of the city, and these were remarked for their 
fine figures : the rest were strangers, or men aot 
= acknowleged among either Spartans or Laconians, 
yet distinguished by a ^ame which sc^ms to im- 
ply that they were maintained by the public '*. 
Volunteers firom the allies moreover ^vere nume- 
.FOits, and the Tbessalian^caA^aliy, ambitioas of 
w..:. ..-.-■■ being known to the Spartan king, wese pardcu- 
^ latly forward in d»eir xeal. The rank of the new 
'isommander4nM;hief also, warranting the eamest- 
nesB aS the Lacede^monian government An the 
cause, inspirited tiie exertions of the Macedonian 
princes. It is ' nan nventioned tiiat any troops wece 
fumisbed^^by thescities of the confederacy^ to 
««ipply ^e loss in the battle of Olynthus ; butitt 
j» ^impiied that - most, if aot all of them, paid 
compositions in money ; and that the new levies 
s.ia were ititirely of vcAunteers. - Pblius received tile 
;' -dianks of Agesipolis for the largeness aaod 

.c...... readinesa 0f its contribution. i 

fi\.: ) TTkj 

■"■/a •••»I# • -..1* 

Initbe scandiietftof our iaform^tion cpnoemjng the^ pol^^e^ 
. eeonomy of Lacedaemon, we must glean as we can. I am 
"unable to give any better explanation of this remarkable 
pass^ethwti^^yfn^ur^ j^^t^^^ :....,• 
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' The appiu'eot zetd however 6f ^ose wfad niled 
Pbliusinras found to have a slnistei: motive. They 
pr0pD^ to leam thei connivance of Laceda^inciii 
at ^rOBs iujiidtice towani tbeir f<^owcitikQi8. AH 
Che anecdote^ of Pli^tam^ who ted and specukted 
wJien Tn^n . ruled hidf a '■ hemispheres^ do not 
paint' the • iivtem&l state of divided and indqiendent 
Oreece^ tikea iew small ^toadies, from the lile^ 
by the cotemporary historians. With the vieir 
theiiefore to acquire a jv&t idea of it» the affairB 
of Phlius niil deserve that We should inter»ipty 
for a mmBent, the narrative of d:ie nrw ja 
Thrace. 

> ' T^e tyranny of that enp^atOMling poweij^ 
irtiich the Gireeks had imagined the best resource 
fyr holding toother a coptfederacy of repufclid, 
too small to subsist each by its own streng^y ivb 
have-sekn rdnHorkinbly exhibited in the *afiatr of 
Thebes. .Phlius affi)rds an instance, noC less 
temiarkabley of xippressioa from ft repWUican 
irovemttient to its bum citissem m defiance of Secr.i.«f 

this Chan 

^e aupiftriatending power. T4)e Piiiiasian eaJfee^ 

iestxired, as we have seen, at the reqtiisition of 

liacedsBmony «nd intitied by a detree of" ^heir 

amn general assembly, to recover laU thar pro«- 

^HBrty, in vain sought justice from Phliasian tiibii- 

nab; fior tbe'Phliasian tributeils were composed 

pf persons hddisg that proffstptyi -or conceded 

with tho^ who iield it. Among the Grecicia 

republics it was ^ndt iknusual to refer a -case ^of 

9uch a kind to thetribuhai of some nei^borm| 

tepuhlic ; but the Phliasian government :would 

Jistoi to ^no^ ;picqpK)S6d i^r an utopar^ial decifiiom / 



wi .4 
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CHAP* This iinpradeDt iniquity, impelled the injut'ed 

jk — :._!> persons to seek redress from Lacedasmon. But 

i.5.'c.3.' there were circumstances which incouraged those 

"•^^' who ruled in Phlius to disregard this. It was 

contrary to all known practice for both kings to 

B.C. 381. be at once absent from Sparta. Agesipolis was 

Aut^n^ ^ow far advanced on his march toward Thrace; 

and, in the confidence that Agesilaus would not 

move, and of course no vigorous measures would 

be taken, the Phliasian chiefs resolved that, to 

those from whom they differed in party, it was 

4innecessary to be just. Instead therefore of being 

disposed to yield to Lacedaemonian interference, 

they procured a decree, imposing the. penalty of 

tt fine oh all who, without warrant from the 

Phliasian government, had made application to 

Lacedaemon. 

We should admire the spirit of this decree, if 
it was not so immediately connected with gross 
injustice : we should approve its wisdom, had it 
been founded upon any practicable plan of liberal 
policy. But it appears to have been the result 
only of daring profligacy, illiberal and impro* 
vident. The hope even that Lacedannon would not 
instantly interfere with vigor, was ill-conceived, 
Xen. Hei. The cphors resolved, that the injurious insolence 
tii^^ of the Phliasians should be restrained by arms; 
and Agesilaus undertook the command. Among 
those who had recurred to Lacedaemon for redress^ 
were two families which had particular daim to 
. his protection ; that of the venerable Podanemus, 
ivho had been connected in hospitality with the 
revered king Archidamus^ his fi^tdier, and that of 

Pirodes, 
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Prodes, . ivho had the same , connection with .. sect. 
Agesilaus himself. ^ ^^'* . . 

No dday was made : the borderrpassing sacri- xenoph. 
fice was not likely to be unpropitious ; Agesilaus ^^ '• *• 
was reiddy to enter Phliasia, when an embassy B.G.381. 
met him, deprecating hostilities, and offering Jg^'*' 
money. He answered ' that he was not. coming xenoph. 
* to injure any, but only to . relieve the injured.' ^3] W^ 
^ They professed themselves reddy to. do what- 
' ever could be required/ * Professions,' he told 
them, ' could find no credit, wheo deceit had 
' alreddy been practised.' Upon being . asked 
then what pledge he required, he answered, ' the 
' same with which Lacedaemon had formerly been 
^ trusted, .without injury toPhlius: they must 
^ give him possession of Uieir citadel.' This being •.!«• 
refused, he prosecuted his march, and without 
delay surrounded Phlius with a contravallation. 

All the Lacedaemonians, however, were not 
satisfied with these measures. It was observed 
by many, even in the army, that, however those 
who ruled Phlius might be tyrannical sovereins, 
they had been valuable allies; and, whatever 
.mi^t be the plea of generosity or justice, it was 
no good policy, for the sake of comparatively 
a few families, to make Lacedsemon eternally 
odious to. a city, which had five thousand men, 
able, and, till now, reddy, to bear arms in its 
sarice. Agesilaus skilfully obviated this growing 
discofitent. The Phliasian refiigees were not with- •. 17* 
out friends in the city. Such incoUragement was 
lield out for dei^ertion, that, in a short time, 
those serving in the besieging army were, more 

VOL. vi. K than 
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CHAP, than a thousand, distingaished, among the tfroops' 
. ^^7^ , for being well-armed, able-bodied, exact in sub- 
ordination, and zealous in service ; insomuch that 
the late murmurs were changed for the observa- 
tion, that these were such allies as Lacedsmon 
wanted. 
Xenoph. But, in Phlius, a system of order, economy, 

c. V. 5. 21. and forbearance, usud where due military subor- 
dination is established, but contrary to all com- 
mon experience among the turbulence of the 
Grecian democracies, disappointed the expec- 
tation of the besiegers. The blockade had alreddy 
exceeded the time calculated for.the consumption 
of the provisions in the place. But one of those 
extraordinary characters, of which Greece was 
fruitful, and which its political circumstances were 
peculiarly adapted to bring forward, had at this 
s. ss. time the lead among the Phliasians. In the 
instance of Delphion, says Xenophon, wais seen 
the ascendant which daring courage may obtain 
over the minds of the multitude. He was a man 
of high rank in his city, but his dependence was 
upon about three hundred followers. With thesie 
at his devotion, he so awed the whole people, 
that a clear majority in the general assembly, 
desirous of capitulating, dared not come to a vote 
upon it. Under a government called a dano- 
cracy, he imprisoned at his pleasure, on suspicion, 
or pretended suspicion, of disaffection/to the 
popular cause. His dei^tism, however, was 
not wanton or useless. He alone could inforce 



A strict military discifdine; and, by an unwearied 
personal activity^ he did in&fce: it. CoiKstantly 

. attending 
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iattending himself^ he compelled the citizens to 
tegular attendance in their turn for guard ; never 
failing to go the rounds, he insured watchfulness 
and fidelity 6n guard. Nor was he thus daring 
dnly toward the multitude, his soverein; he 
showed himself worthy of command, by daring 
against the enemy. In many sallies, at the head 
of his three hundred, he was successful against 
the posts of the besiegers. When, notwithstand- Xenopii. 
ing the short allowance, which had been esta- o. sJ •. t^ 
blished by a vote of the general assembly, famine 
began to press, his warrant sufficed for searching 
^very house for corn. All resources at length 
failing, he gave the word, and a herald was seint 
to Agesilaus, requesting a truce, that ministers 
might carry to Lacedsemon a diecree of the 
Phliasian people, for surrendering the city to th^ 
pleasure of the Lacedaemonian government". 

Agcisilaus seems to have felt that, by this ••*4- 
message, it was intended to put a slight upon 
him. He nevertheless immediately granted the 
truce, and his inflaence at Lacedsemon sufficed to 
procure that the Phliasian ministers should be 
^ent back to treat with him, ks pleiiipotentiary for 
the Lacedaemonian commonwealth. It does not 
appear that Delphion was a man of great viewii, 
or that, from the first, he had any well-founded 
hope of final success. He seems rather to have 
been a man fond of action and enterprize, with 
daring courage and moderate abilities ; reddy in 
emergencies, but incapable of extensive concep- 
tions ; fitter to command Phlius, apd Phlius be^ 
8i^d| than to direct the affairs of a great nation^ 

" Tf i( TfXf0'i Twv A«xi}0ifA«y»tfy* ^r 

K 2 
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p H A P. or of any but in time of turbulence. For daring 
w ^^^^ . enterprise upon a narrow scale, his talents were 
extraordinary. After the granting of the truce, 
the Lacedemonians strengthened their guards, 
and kept a stricter watch to prevent egress from 
the town. Nevertheless, attended by one faithful 
slave, who had given frequent proof of his courage 
and address in pilfering the besiegers' arms'^ 
Delphion escaped by night. 

The conditions which Agesilaus required may 
seem, in modern times, not mild; but, due regard 
being had to the manners and circumstances of 
his age, and to the responsible situation in which 
he stood, they will be found strongly markeid with 
that spirit of liberality which was generally con- 
spicuous in him. If precedents had been desired, 
they might have been found, for sending com- 
missioners from Lacedsemon, to decide arbitrarily 
between the two parties of the Phliasian people ; 
to banish, and even condemn to death at dis- 
xenoph. crctiou. Agcsilaus committed the business to a 
c3. Lii. tribunal composed of a hundred Phliasians; fifty 
only of those who had been driven into exile, 
and an equal number friendly to the opposite 
party> or so far esteemed so that they had re- 
mained in the city. After deciding who should 
suffer death as authors of the late civil war, and 
who should live to compose the future Phliasian 
commonwealth, they were to model at. their 

discretion 

The fact, if relate^ by an author, not a military man, might 
be doubted : from Xenophon it cannot. The explanation I 
leave to military men, who have given their attention io the 
antient art «nd.fi«ctiee of ymr. 
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, discretion the constitution and the laws, by which 
that commonwealth should be governed. Upon 
these conditions j in the twentieth month of the 
blockade, the town was surrendered; and, to 
inforce order till the new constitution should be 
Bettledy a Lacedaemonian garrison was placed 
in it. 

^ While Agesilaus was employed in this petty Xen.Hei. 
kind of domestic war, within Peloponnesus, t.i8^so. 
Agesipolis had begun to show the vigor and 

^ ability expected of him in his forein command. 
He wasted the Olynthian territory, he took 
Torone by storm; but, in the middle of the 
summer heats, he was seized with an inflamma- 
tory fever, which presently threatened to be fatal. 
The science of medicine, notwithstanding the 
deserved fame of Hippocrates, appears not yet 
to have been generally diffused among the Grecian 
republics. A little before his ilness, Agesipolis 
had visited the temple of Bacchus, at Aphyteus, 
famous for the beauty and coolness of its shady 
bowers and limpid waters. A strong desire seized 
him to revisit them, in the imagination that they 
would aflford a relief which his medical attendant 
could not give. He was accordingly conveyed 
to Aphyteus, but died soon after, without the 
temple ; the superstition, which taught the Greeks 
to fear the anger of the deity, for permitting the 
pollution df death widiin the hallowed building 
apparently denying to the suffering prince the 
repose and shelter which he so much wanted. 
Neither attention nor expence, however, was 
spared, after his decease, to honor his memory, 



CHAP. 
XXVL 
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and show respegt to his rainjc. Hie body, aeeor ^ 
mg to the Spartan ceremoqial, was preserved in 
honey, aqd in that state carried the lopg ftud 
difficult jouraey to LacedaQincm, th/erq to ha.¥^ 
the funeral rites performed, whiiQh custom ha4 
estabUshed. for the burial of the kings. 

Agesipolis seems to have been a real los3 to 
his country, Tho aiming, and with fair prospect 
of success, to rival Age^ilaus in military fam<^ 
no jealousy subsisted between them* He treated 
his elder coUegue,, on all occasions, with t^ 
f expect due to superior age and high character. 
He received in return unfeigned friendship froiii 
Agesilaus; whose liberal mind considered hii9 
lesis as a rival, than, in public affairs, a valuable 
assistant, and in private a desirable companion. 

The successor of Agesipolis in the Thn^^ajn 
command, Polybiades, was but too succeisful 19 
i!u.c.2S. restraining the liberal and bepeficept policy of 
Olynthus within the narrow Umi$s qf a 9i9gli9 
city. Ip undertaking to withatand the power of 
Laceda^iPOQ, the Qlyntjiiai^s had depeiided upo9 
the support of Athens and Boeolia, 3ut tb$ 
unexpected revolution ip Thebes had given ^ 
force of Boeotia to thdr enemies, imd deterr^ 
the interference of Athens. PoitfSiiibly, after th^r 
j^e^t success against Teleutias, tjiaeir affaii^s ff^ 
have been conducted with less prudence thw 
when they were but risipg to power. They i»ay 
have lost some of their ablest lefi^ers; orpi!Q^ 
perity, inflating the popular mi&di Jmy hft¥? 
g^ven advantage to turMept i^mf^gn^; iwJ 
interested intrigue or pcpjjifa' qpipri^ m^y bay? 
, , 5 overborne 
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Hel. 1. 5. 
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owrbortie wise counsel. Xepopfaon has left us 
no particulars; be has not even named one of 
th^r lea^iqg'm^n. We hear of no battle fought^ 
no town taken ; Polybiades was master of the 
country; the Olynthians could receive no relief 
by sea; faminei pressed, and they sent ambassadors 
to Lacedsemon to sue for peace. It was granted B. C. 379. 
upon t}ie usual terms of subordinate alliance ; spdng/ 
that the friends and enemies of Lacedsemon 
shQuld. be respectively such to Olynthus, and 
that tbo Olypthians should serve in arms wherever 
the Lacedaemonians might lead. 

SECTION V. 

Apparent Confirmation and real InstahUity of the Lace- 
damonian Supremacy in Greece. Conspiracy and Revolution 
in Thebes. 

Thus Lacedaemon acquired the glory of crushing 
finally the wisest and noblest project for a re- 
publican government, upon a broad foundation^ 
perhaps ever attempted in Greece. Such at 
least the Olynthian union appears, in the slight 
sketch, a meer shadow, without a decided oudine, 
which remains to us from Xenophon. Possibly 
it may have had great defects with which we are 
i|Ot made acquainted ; and indeed if a govern- 
ment had ever been seen in Greece, with all the 
merit which his account, not intended for pane- 
gyric, indicates, unbalanced by very gross defects, 
we should still more wonder at, and still less 
excuse, the excessive deficiency of the poHtical 
ideas, transmitted to posterity, in the writings of 
such men as Xenophon, Plato, Ilsocrates, and 

K 4 Aristotle. 
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CHAP. Aristotle. It is indeed remarkable, tbat the^ 
. ^^^^ . celebrated panegyrical oration of Isocrates, in 
lioc. i>aneg. which, whilc His great object was to peiisuade the 
' Greeks to . peace among themselves, he cboid 
propose nd means but union in war against Persia, 
then at peace with diem, was spoken or published 
i4rhile the Lacedaemonian arms were employed 
iti the destruction of the Olynthian constitiitioii. 
Could Lacedaemon have adopted a policy sa 
liberal as, in its general outline, the Olynthian 
appears to have been, could she have united 
herself with such a republic, and used her ex^-^ 
tensive influence to promote the scheme, a state 
might have been formed, of a firmness to resist 
all external violence, and capable of dissolution 
only from that internal corruption, to which the 
Author of nature has willed that everything human 
shall be liable. But, as we have alreddy observed^ 
those very institutions, by which Lacedaemon had 
now florished for centuries, and, for the smallness 
of her means, was become wonderfully great^ 
those very institutions made it impossible for her 
to become so great. To coalesce was beyond 
her nature : her great lawgiver's system, admirable 
for its purpose, had no such purpose in view : she 
could be great, and even safe, only by keeping 
those around her divided. This was now done. 
The reviving empire of Athens was broken : 
Boeotia was split into many states ; Corinth and 
Argos were separated ; the Olynthian union waa 
dissolved; the renovation of existence, given to 
the obscure kingdom of Macedonia, harmonized 
widi the plan of division; those of the alliea 

who 
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who bad dared to show an adverse disposition, sect. 
had been punished ; and thus, as the cotemporary . ^' 
historian has observed, the authority of Lace- hcL^uj. 
daemon, over Greece, seemed more firmly esta- «• ^- •• *^* 
blished than at any former period. 

' But the Lacedaemonian authority, over Greece, 
was not of a nature to be permanent : too weak 
for command ; too proud for influence. We have 
seen, in the authentic testimony of Xenophon to 
what the Cyreian ahny experienced, the haughty 
despotism of the Lacedaemonian commanders, 
at a distance from home. Tho we find such 
conduct sometimes severely punished, proof that 
the Lacedaemonian administration was aware of 
evils likely to arise from it, yet that the restraint 
was very uncertain, is sufficiently evident. Within 
Greece the administration was better able to 
check the indiscreet or interested tyranny of its 
officers. But it could not equally restrain the 
chiefs of the Lacedaemonian party in the dependent 
republics, by whom those republics were held in 
submission to Lacedaemon. To men so necessary, 
great indulgence would be indispensable : to sup- 
port them, without inquiry, or even notoriously 
against right, might appear sometimes of political 
necessity. Hence discontent, vehement discontent, 
was ceaseless, sedition ever working, and revolt 
reddy. 

£vident however as it is that the foundation of 
the Lacedaemonian power was slippery in extreme, 
still, when we consider the value of the advantage 
it possessed in the abilities and virtues of Agesilaus, 
we cannot behold, without astomshment,* tfa^ 

. minuteness 
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CH 4 ?. iiimuteDea9 of the force, and the trivial character of 
x^VL^ jjjg circumstances^ which began its ovefthrow^, io 
the very moqaent, when it appeared most est^ 
XMioDh. blished. Xenophqn ascribes al) to the just venr 
tX i 1. geance of the Dei'ty ; honestly declaring the infamy 
of the cpndvct of Lacedaempn, tho his friend and 
patron was iipplicated, in hol^ling the citadel of 
Thebes by violence, directly against the most 
jSQlentn oatbs^ under the sanction of which) ammg 
the articlesf of amfederatioUy the indep^ddracy 
of every Grqci^ city was warrapt^d. The neiir 
govermi^ent pf Thebes was necessarily odious to 
the great body of tjhe Theban people, and indeed 
to eviery honest Theban ci|)zen. Biit fear, which 
restrsdned ^ctioq, tau^t al^o tQ conceal senti* 
Clients ; and thus a gdvemmentof vic^ence, whether 
t^e form of the tyranny be monarchal, oligarchal, 
Of democrajljcal, is always risl^lng to defeat its own 

pujrpps^. 

A Wng th^ revolutions of the Theban common- 
wealth, that part of the constitution seen;is to have 
remaiq^ unaltered, by which the principal execu-* 
tivi^ power^ cjivU and oiilitary togedier, that power 
whii^h h94 formerly been held by hereditary 
princf^s^ was iQommitted to annual magistrates, 
>•*• ' i^titled pplemarcj9, fchief-warriors. Archias and 
l^hiMpp)^ held the high office, when PfayUidas, 
their secretary and confidential minister, was called 
pn some biisip^ss to Athens. Phyllidas (here 
foiled a Theha^ of rank, named Mellon, witb 
whoqx he had formerly been intimate, living in 
e^, to which the revolution had driven hii|i. 
tkfix f^t <^ppsitjoa in politics did not pievent 

Mellon 
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Mellon and Phyllidas from cQnuQQmcating agwi 
as private frirads ; and, Mellon's curiosjity leading 
him to inquire about men and things in Thebes, 
to his surprize he found the secretary highly dis-? 
3atisfied with the existing government there* Mor^ 
explanation thence takiug place, the i:eault wa^ 
9. plot for overthrowing the existing govemment, 
and restoring democr«^;y, Phyllidas returniiqg tp 
Thebes, and measures being prepare^, MeUop, 
with only six associates, passed by i^ight from 
Attica into the Theban territory. X^yiDg con* Xenooib. 
cealed during the following day, they approached c.Vi.'3.* 
the city 93 evening closed^ and entered with the qi^oo'^* 
last of that crowd of husbandmen, returning from Not. or 
their daily toil^, who, in a country politically con- 
stituted like the greater part of Greece^ dared npt 
inhabit detached cottages or open village^. Pro- 
ceding unmolested, they were received in the 
house of Charon, a part^ to the plot, where they 
staid the night, and the follpwing day. 

Just preceding the expiration gf the annjwl x«noph. 
niagistracies wa^ the season, according tp antient c. V..*!* 
custom, of a festival of Venus at Thebes, . The pJSopid^ 
polemarcs, Archias and Philippus, were men of 
pleasure. Their secretary, Phyllidas, possibly a 
warm patriot, was certainly not a man of nice 
honor or strict honesty. According to reppr]|| 
which Xenophon thought worthy of notice, he wm 
trusted by the polemarcs as a confidential ministeaji 
to their private pleasures; and he had unde^ii 
taken, favored by the licence of the festival, to 

brwug the »P«t beau^tifel womm of th^ best fe« 

mOies pf Thebes to their revel. Through his 
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CHAP, privilege of unlimited access, when the polemarcs 
t ^^^. and their company were far gone in intoxication, 
Ly*c^i* he introduced the conspirators, three habited as 
1.5, 6. ladies, the others as their female attendants. The 
dismission of male attendants was procured, on 
pretence of delicacy toward the ladies. As far, 
at least, as this story tends to reveal the manners 
of the age, we may give it credit, as it is told by 
•• f' Xenophon : tho, he says, according to some the 
conspirators were introduced as ordinary visitors *'• 
What we learn with certainty is, that the pole- 
marcs were on that night assassinated. 

This important beginning being successfully 
made, Leontiades, author of the late revolution, 
was the next object of the conspirators. Phyllidas, 
in whom Leontiades, as well as the polemarcs, 
fully confided, conducted them to his house. Pre- 
tence of business from the polemarcs gained 
him immediate admission to ^an inner apartment, 
whither Leontiades had retired from supper, and 
. where his wife was sitting by him, busied in those 
works of the distaff or needle, in which the Grecian 
ladies principally employed themselves. Leon- 
tiades was killed upon the spot, and silence was 

imposed 

. ^' Concerning a matter in which private history was so 
much involved with public, and party interest with both, 
▼arioos stories, some true, some false, and some partly true, 
partly false, were likely to be circulated. Xenophon, who 
lived at the time, yet long outlived the time, and was in a 
situation to be better informed than almost any other could 
be, has related some things with confidence ; others as less 
certain. Plutarch, who wrote some centuries after, has 
differed from Xenophon in regard to some particulars, added 
to him many, declared no authority, except Xenophon's, and 
exi)re8sed no doubt. His purpose was to tell a good story, of 
which Pelopidas was to be the hero. 
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imposed upon the lady, with the threat of death 
to every person in the house, unless, as soon as 
the assassins went out, the doors were locked, and 
afterward kept close. 

The leaders of their opponents being thus dis- Xenoph. 
patched, the conspirators proceeded to the state- c 4* •. 8. 
prison, where some of their friends were confined. 
Phyllidas, pretending an order from the polemarcs, 
obtained^ admission there also. The keeper was 
instantly put to death ; and the prisoners, being 
released, were directed where to find arms, and 
whither to repair with them. 

The conspirators so confided in the general *. 9. 
hatred of the existing government, that, without 
farther preparation, they caused summons to be 
proclaimed, for all the citizens, equally the knights, 
and those inroUed in the heavy-armed, to ai^semble 
in arms ; adding the information, ^ that the tyrants 
* were no more ! ' Diffidence however kept all 
within during night MeanwhUe messengers were 
dispatched to the refugees on the Attic borders, 
and to Athens itself: for it was known that two 
of the annual generals of Athens were warm in 
the cause. When day broke, what had passed 
becoming notorious, the citizens, horse and foot, 
assembled in arms, and arranged themselves with 
the conspirators. 

' The first alarm, which reached the Lacedsemo* 1. 10. 
nian governor in the citadel, was from the nightly 
proclamation. Immediately he sent to Platasa 
and Thespiae foir feinforcemerit to his scanty gar- 
rison* A detachment marched from Plataea ; but 
the Thcban horse met and routed it. As the 

victorious 
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CttAl?. victorious cavalry reentered the city, the refu- 
. ^J^ . gees froin the borders, and a body of Athenian 
auidliaries, arrived. With this addition df strength, 
it was resolved, without delay, to assail the cita- 
Xwioph. del. The Lacedaemonians saw the preparation, 
c. V. 1. ii. and heard large reward proclaimed for. who should 
first mount. Thinking then dieir numbers unequal 
to resist all Thebes, apparently united and zealous, 
they proposed to surrender the fortress, upon con- 
dition that they might depart in safety, with their 
arms. To this the Thebans gladly consented, 
and the capitulation was ratified with libations 
»• !«• and oaths. Their march out of the place was 
watched, with a jealousy justified by preceding 
circumstances. But when there were seen among 
them some of those Thebans who had been active 
in the late government, then the virulence of the 
Greek sedition broke forth : the victims were 
dmgged from their protection, and none so taken 
escaped death**. But the state of Greece, a 

kind 

iStwUrtwau Xenopbon has not specified them by any name 

. but that of enemies ; but what he mentions afterward of .the 

, treatment of their famities, were it otherwise dubinus, would 

ascertain that the executed were Thebans, and not Lace- 

dae^nianft. 

it has been owing apparently to the general irregularis 
and uncertainty of Grecian criminal law, that the Greek 
bsgimge, 80 superior to aU others in aoearacy for most pur- 
poses, is so inferior to our own, in words for distinguishing 
the various degrees of criminality, which may attend the act 
ef lAitting a man to dealh. Hence we have aomjetimes diffi- 
culty to gather^ from the expressions of historians, what 
degree of turpitude we should impute to the ^tions which 
Itey relate. 'Atrox^dAr, Hie eofntiidn word for to JtUl^ is 
equaUy used to express the foulest murder, or putting to death 
after just trial, in the most legal manner by the hands of 
the l^iMSc executioner (as in this chapter of Xenophon, s. 13.) 

The 
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kind of hotbed of crimes, gave occasion aldo for 
the exercise of virtues. The Athenian ailxiliaries, 
who looked upon the Thebans of the Laceddsmo- 
nian ibterest, not with the rancorous hatred of 
party opponents, but with the more liberal entnity 
of forein foes, exerted themselves generously for 
them ; and by favoring their concealment, saved 
many. They could not however save some more 
helpless and innocent objects of the horrid revenge 
or base fear of the Thebans : the children of those 
who had been executed were put to death. 

Among the revolutions of which Greece was so 
fruitful, for justness of cause, boldness of un- 
dertaking, ability of plot and arrangement, and 
daring vigor in execution, the delivery of Thebes 
has been justly celebrated. Perhaps moderation in 
assassination should be added to its eulogy ; for 
the execution of those who were at mercy, and 
the murder of the children, who could have de- 
served no ill, did not take place till the revolution 
was completed; and, we may hope, should be 
ascribed, not to deliberate design in the leaders, 
but to the wild fury of popular passion, which 
they could not restrain. Th^ better-taught judge- 
ment, however, of modem times will not, with 
the philosophic Plutarch, give its unmixed lap- 
plause to the means employed, and extol the 
revolution of Thebes as a model, to be justly com- 
pared with that effected at Athens, by ThrasybuJns, 

'throij^h 

The additions h*mUfi, mytuaiq^ P^ci^tf^f aiL^irttiy Ix «r^yo/a(, and 
pefrhaps others, are somiKtimes used to mark a distinction, biit 
often omitted. Xenophon's expression on this occasion, av'Kr 
%A^Jia99 Ti( av^Tiiyay, rather, 1 think, implies that some legal 
forms were observed ; and yet we have difficulty to recobcils 
tins with the treatment of the children of the sufferers. 




«. 11. i. 4. 
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CHAP; through Open war, unsullied by assassination bxmI 
, ^^J^ perfidy'^ Xenophon, in his Agesilaus, has not 
ill defined that deception which may be allowable 
in politics and war. Agesilaus, he says, held, that: 
Xen.Agc». < to dcceive those who mistrust us is wise; those 
* who trust usj wicked'*.' 

" He calls the two revolutions of Athens and Thebes^ 

ftiy%T»i ka) }(a^Xl^«» rwi> «pa{iA»y. Plut. Pelop. p* 513> 514« 

** The necessity has frequently occurred, by no means a 
pleasant necessity, to speak sHghtingly of Plutarch's autho- 
rity. If any reader, swayed by the merit, altogether, of 
Plutarch's works, or by the respect in which he has been 
extensively held, may think I have been extreme in depreci- 
ating his judgement or his accuracy as an historian, I should 
wish that his account of the Theban revolution might be 
compared with Xenophon's. The life of Pelopidas, as his 
fellowcountryman, was a favorite subject with Plutarch, and 
the exploit by which Thebes was delivered from the Lace- 
daemonian dominion, a very favorite part of it. On this 
iavorite subject, an ill-judging zeal, the zeal of a closet-philo- 
SQpher, unversed in active life, to make his hero keep the stage 
with effect, has led him, I must own it appears to me, into 
atrange puerilities. He exhibits Pelopidas babbling publicly, 
when evidently the most cautious secrecy was requisite. He 
describes him ingaged in furious combat ; under circumstances 
tending strongly to confirm Xenophon's account, according 
to which the business was so. much better managed, that 
nothing more was necessary than to poniard an unarmed 
man, surprized in the security of domestic privacy. He 
attributes then to the sage Epameinondas an indiscretioa 
truly wonderful. While, according to his account, the el(^ 
quence of Pelopidas incited the exiles, Epameinondas, by an 
ingenious device, prepared the minds of the citizens, at home, 
to join in the proposed scheme of revolution. In the places 
of pubUc exercise, he incouraged the Theban youth to ven- 
ture upon wrestling and boxing with the Lacedaemonians of 
the garrison. To their surprize, they found themselves far 
superior to their antagonists: they were of course elated 
with unexpected success; and thence Epameinondas took 
^occasidn to reproach them with the baseness of their submis- 
sion to a people inferior. It might be supposed, from this 
story, that Epameinondas meant to admonish the Lacedaemo- 
nians to strengthen their garrison, and keep stricter watch. 

It is among the real merits of Plutarch, which I hav» 
before taken occasion to observe, that he not uofrequently 

names 
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SECTION Vt. 

Motives^ at Lacedamon, for lenient Conduct toward Thebet. 
Command in War against Thebes^ declined h^ Agesilatts^ 
committed to Ckomhrotus, Uncommon Storm, Change in 
Athenian' FoUtics, adverse to Thebes. 

It was incumbent upon the Lacedsemonian gor 
vernment to punish the Theban rebellion and 
support its authority over Greece, or at once to 

resign 

names his authors. Now it is remarkable that, in his ao- 
count of the Theban revolution, the only author he qudtes is 
Xenophon; from whom, indeed, evidently the best part of 
his account has been taken. ' As a cotemporary bistoruoi, 
much interested in the political events of the time, Xenophon 
had his partialities, and they were not in favor of Pelopidas 
.or Epameinondas. On the contrary, the l.acedaemonianft 
were his friends, and very particularly Agesilaus. Never- 
theless, his simple concise narrative does far more honor to 
the authors of the Theban revolution than Plutarch's studied 
panegyric. Without any mention of secreCy, he shows that 
•extraordinary secrecy was observed. Without any mention 
of courage or magnanimity, he exhibits^ in the conduct of 
the conspirators, Uie daring prudence of so many Caesars or 
•Crom wells. While he thus does justice to those who, as 
-public men, were his enemies, he acknowledges so candidiy 
the faults of his friends, that even Plutarch could accuse 
them of nothing more. Among the advantages then of 
Xeno|^on, in the comparison, the reader of taste will admire 
that elegant simplicity, that perspicuous conciseness, which 
modem writers cannot too diligently emulate, but which, 
even were Xenophon the writer, no modem language could 
equal. 

Plutarch, in his tract intitled, little enough to its purpose, 

' On the Daemon or Genius of Socrates, has inlarged the story 

. of the delivery of Thebes into a kind of novel, giving much 

dialogue together with the deeds. It is an ingenious and 

' Bmusing little work, and interesting for the information intex^ 

ftpersed, concerning the philosophical theology of Plutarch^i 

' day ; but it bears no symptom of historical authority, beyond 

the gleanings frcmi X^nc^hon. - 

TOL. VI. Ii 
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CJ4AP. resign that invidious authority, which perhaps 
could not be resigned with safety, Tho mid- 
winter, therefore, it was, resolyed that an army 
should immediately march. In the same spirit, 
iseverity was exerted against the late governor 
of the Cadmeia, who suffered death for sur- 
rendering his trust. 

There is something of mystery in the conduct 
of Agesilaus toward the Thebans, and not less 
of the Thebans toward Agesilaus, which the 
philosopher historian, who acted in the military 

and political transactions of the time, seems to 

have left studiously veiled. The gross afiront 
put upon Agesilaus, previously to his sailing for 
Asia, when sacrificing in the Theban territory, is 
not accounted for. Hie cause of that deeplaid 
scheme of enmity to Lacedaemon, which occa- 
.sioned the recall of Agesilaus^ is equally unex- 
plained. Why Agesilaus, when he had gained 
a great victory over the Thebans near Coroneia, 
did not pursue the advantage, but, on the contrary, 
led his army immediately out of their territory, 
remains an enigma. After this, that Agesilaus 
bore a hatred to the Thebans, which he suffered 
sometimes to sway his political conduct, the 
candor of Xenophon has led him to avow. The 
partiality of Plutarch, himself a Bceotian, would 
countenance an imputation, which seems however 
to have had no better origin than the ordinary 
malice of party-spirit in Greece, that Agesilaus 
instigated the seizing of the Cadmeia. That, 
however, he supported the measure, when taken, 
in a manner not creditable to bis character, 

^ Xenophon 
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Xenophon himself has shown. Yet when, in 
consequence of the revolution which followed, war 
was denounced against Thebes, and an army was 
ordered to march, he declined the command. 

But much of what historians have not expressly 
declared, may be gathered from what they havfi 
made known. The pointed enmity of Thebes^ 
toward Agesilaus and Lacedaemon, arose from a 
revolution in that city, by which, soon after the 
conclusion of the Peloponnesian war, the power 
passed from the oHgarchal party to the demo- 
cratical. The new leaders could not hope to 
hold their power, unless they could ingage their 
commonwealth to break the Lacedaemonian con- 
nection; and a gross affront to a popular king 
might be very efficacious for their purpose. But, 
as the other party was still considerable, and the 
principal landowners were among its members^ 
Agesilaus, after the battle gained on his return 
from Asia, might withdraw his army from the 
Theban territory, to favor the lands, not of his 
enemies, but of his friends ; and he might hope 
that his moderation, after victory, might soften 
the enmity of one party, while the credit of that 
victory would promote the influence of the other. 
If the oligarchy could be quietly restored in 
Thebes, his purpose would be better answered 
than by any success in arms ; and means might 
thus, more than by any other measures, be pro- 
moted, for his return, with his army, to prosecute 
his favorite plan of conquest in Asia. 

Patriotism upon a narrow scale, or attachment 
to a particular commonwealth (tho it was oftener 

L 2 <»Jy 
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tHAp. only to i, party in that commonwealtii) was 
^xxvL common among the Greeks ; but even the pre- 
tension to patriotism including all Greece^ was 
Xenoph. rare*^. Xenophou ascribes to Agesilaus that 
t^s!^6^' 'liobler patriotism : which seems indeed to have 
4)een an inheritance from his father Archidamus; 
•communicated to both the kings his sons ; tho 
the inferior abilities of Agis gave less brilliancy 
to the fair portion. If we add the Athenian 
Cimon, it will be difficult to iind another Grecian 
xommander who has any clear claim to the 
<eiilogy. These however seem intitled to it, and we 
mui^t therefore confine to the time when Agesilaus 
reigbed, the praise which Xenophon makes 
Xenoph. peculiarly his. What other general, he asks, has 
Fiut^jL J^®®*^ known to decline taking a town, when he 
thought the plunder in his power, or to hold it 
a misfortune to conquer, when Greeks were his 
enemies? But Agesilaus, when, on his march 
Irom Asia, intelligence met him of the great 
victory obtained near Corinth, where, with the 
loss of only eight Lacedaemonians, more than 
ten thousand of the Theban confederacy were 
^ain, instead of showing satisfaction, ^ Unhappy 
•' Greece! 'he exclaimed;^ your children thus 
^ • destroyed, in quarrels among themselves, were 

* -enough to have obtained glorious victory over 

* any number of barbarians.' When afterward^ 
as he 4ay near Corinth, the refugees pointed out 
a plan for easily storming the city, he would not 
allow the attempt : ^ To chastise a Grecian people,^ 

he 

^ TKe <jnek't^tmjf$KSwar^ was nearly synonymoys witfc 
pi9(fwo9ui. To express the mor^ liberal patriotism, extending 
to the whole nation, the Greeks used the term fi>Jxfai9* 
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he saidy ' mty be 0ece$8aiy ; to extirpate dr inMave 
tfaem cajanot'*/ 

But the great purpose of Agesilaus, universal 
peace in Greece, and a union of the whole nation 
against the barbarians, was singularly thwarted 
Jby the prevalence of the democratical party ip 
Thebes ; and this consideration, with perhaps 
some added stimulation from personal affronts^ 
appears so far to have warped the general 
rectitude of his mind^ as to have led him to 
support the treachery of Phcebidas, in seizing the 
Theban citadel. . When however he observed 
those Thebans, who, through the insuing revolu-* 
tion, acquired the lead in the government of their . 
city, conducting themselves with no moderation "; 
when, on the contrary, after the counter-revolution 
effected by Mellon and Pelopidas, the whole 
Theban people seemed united in the opposite 
interest, he would no longer stand forward in a 
cause which he found so odious, and which a con- 
siderable party, even in Lacedaemoq, reprobated. 
He avoided taking any par( in the debate on Xenoph, 
measures to be pursued ; and, when it was resolved ^^ l^^ 
that an army should immediately march, he 
claimed the privilege of his age for declining the 
command »\ Cleombrotus, 

'* Xenophon has himself reported that ^g^s would not take 
Elis when in his power. (Xen. Hel« 1. 3. c. a. s, 19, 6c 
Ch. 94. s. a. of this Hist.) Hence it is clear that the 
peculiarity of the eulogy must be confined to the time' when 
Agesilaus reigned. 

^ T^f civMi is a title which Xenophon more than once gives 
•them. (s. 9* & 13.) 

** "Y*-^ rt^am^iuiU mqf nCnf . The uncertain value of this 
expression has been. already noticed. Dodyrell (Chron. Xen. 

X 3 ai 
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CHAP. Cleombrotus, who had succeeded Agesipolis in 

V ^^^' . the throne of the Eurystheneid family, seems, 

xvith the ephors, and the whole administration 

of Lacedcemon, to have imbibed a share of the 

moderation of Agesilaus. But had no step been 

taken in favor of the Lacedaemonian, or oligarchal 

party, in the Boeotian towns, its complete ruin, 

with the severest sufferings to individuals, to 

many individuals who deserved highly of Lace* 

daemon, must have followed. Already, in Thebes, 

the return of the emigrated, of one party, had 

been the signal for the leading men, of the (^her, 

to seek personal safety, by quitting whatever else 

B.C. 578. was most dear to them**. Tho midwinter, there*- 

january. ' forc, aud very severe weather, the resolution for 

^^*^^' the immediate march of an army for Boeotia was 

persisted in, and Cleombrotus was directed to 

take the command. The readiest passage of the 

BQOuntains, north of the isthmus **, was occupied 

Xenoph. by the Athenian general Chabrias, with a body 

c. 4! s. 15. of targeteers. Cleombrotus however found the 

Plataean road open, by which he passed into the 

Theban territory, and incamped at Cynoscephalse. 

There 

ad ann. A. C. 378. p. 55.) supposes no'citf »KOf\a af' SCu; 
£fly-seven or fifty-eight, and that Agesilaus was already 
sixty-three. At that rate he must have been forty-five at 
his accession to the throne, when he was, according to Xeno- 
phon, (Ages. c. 1. s. 6.) rrt /ai» ho;, still a youth. F should 
tather suppose him under thirty-five at hu accession, and 
between fifty-two and fifty-five when his age excused him 
from forein service. The excuse was common to the king 
and the private soldier. 

^ This familiar circumstance, among the Greeks^ it was 
sufficient for Xenophon to express by the single word liMri- 

** The way by Eleutheras; for which Dodwdl proposes^ 
apparently with reason, to read Erythrs. 
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lliere he remained sixteen days, and then withdrew 
to Thespis. The purpose of the expedition seems 
to have been meerly to give that protection, which 
the Lacedaemonians owed to the Bceotian towns, 
against the new gpvermnent of Thebes ; and, for Xenooh. 
this, it was thought sufficient now to leave a durd ^14.' .. f 6. 
of the army, under the command of Sphodrias, 
with a sum q£ money for raising a body of mer- 
cenaries. Cleomhrotus therefore led the rest back 
toward Peloponnesus ; all, says the historian, while 
they reflected how carefully every injury to the 
Theban territory had been avoided, wholly doubt- 
ing whether it was to be war or peace. ^ 

In passing the mountain-barrier against the >• i?'* 
isthnius, the army was assailed by an uncommon 
storm. Between the town of Creusis and the 
Corinthian gulph, its violence was such, that 
many asses, iaden with the baggage, were tumbled 
down the precipices ; shields were blown into the 
sea, and, in the impossibility, with their complete 
armour, to withstand its fury, most of the soldiers 
resorted to the expedient of depositing their shidds 
among the crags, and loading them with stone$. 
With difficulty, each making his way as he could, 1.19. 
they arrived, in the evening, at Aigostheni in the 
Megaric territory. Tho this was no ordinary 
tempest, yet the account of it, given by Xenophon, 
may assist us to the cause why, in a climate 
whose summer heats we are apt to suppose more 
intolerable than the roughness of the waning 
or early year, winter operations were so gene- 
rally avoided. Such an event never failed to 
alarm Grecian superstition. Some thought the 

L 4 displeasure 
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displeasure of the gods announced at the conduct 
of LacedaBUion towards Thebes : others supposed 
ill^fortune to the youthful general portended. 
Following events, with the recollection of the 
OHien, brought, it was imagined, its explanation. 
As soon as the weather became moderate, the 
abandoned arms were collected ; and/ the march 
being then prosecuted into Peloponnesus, the 
troops were, as usual, dismissed. 

Altho, in this expedition, so little was done to- 

the vulgar eye, its consequences were important. 

Those, iQ Athens, desirous of peace, or averse to 

the Theban connection, represented with effect to 

the people, that the Corinthian territory was no 

longer the seat of war ; alreddy they had seen 

the Peloponnesian army pass by Attica into 

Boeotia ; and bef(»re next harvest they might 

expect the ravage of Attica itself. The ungenerous 

fear of the tyrannous multitude was so excited, 

that, of the two generals who had favored the 

delivery of Thebes from the Lacedsemonian yoke, 

one was condemned and executed; the other 

saved his life by flight. 
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SECTION VIL 

_ • • • ■> 

— •  • 

MoHofs of ike Thehan Leaders for persepering in Oppomiiim ^ 

. Lacedasnum :■ Pelopidds^ Epamekumdas. Corruption of th^ 

Lacedamonian General Sphodrias: Weak Concession of 
" Agestlotts: Renewed of Alliance between Alliens and Thebes. 

AgesHaus Commander against Thebes. State of the smaller 
• Republics of Greece^ The Thebdid ravaged: Winter Cam- 

pain. Second Invasion of the Thebdid under Agesilaus : 

Sedition at Thespia. 

The great change which had taken place in the sect. 
politics of Athens, was highly alarming to the . ^|^' . 
ruling party in Thebes. Unsupported they could B- C. 37^- 
hot hopfe long to resist the power of Lacedasmon ; "''* 

and, whatever indications might have appeared 
of moderation, and a peaceful disposition, in the 
Xiacedaemonian government, yet no peace with 
Lacedaemon could come unattended with the ruin 
of the chiefs of the party, assassins of the late 
polemarcs, and objects of the revenge of living 
Slumbers, whom they had driven into banishment. 
But among them were men of talents, such as 
Thebes had not before offered to the world's 
notice. Of these, Pelopidas and Epameinondas 
were becoming eminent. Both of distinguished 
families, both df the democratical party, they con- Diod. 1. 15. 
'tracted an early friendship, tho otherwise their Tit. Edwd^' 
'circumstances and their dispositions differed. pi^^fJi^' 
Pelopidas was rich, Epameinondas poor: Pelo- ^^^ 
pidas delighted to pass his time in action; war, 
hunting,, and the palaestra; Epameinbnclas in 

: < Btttdy 
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CHAP, study and the schools of the philosophers^' The 
warm temper of Pelopidas urged him to put him- 
self forward in public business : Epameinondas 
thought it a duty to qualify himsdf for his country's 
service ; but then claimed indulgence for his incli- 
natibn to retirement and study, till circumstances 
might require his exertion. The activity of 
Pelopidas made it impossible that he could be an 
indiffisrent character in any public commotion. 
When therefore the party of Leontiades, with the 
assistance of the LacedsDmonian army under 
Phoebidas, obtained the supreme power in the 
commonwealth, Pelopidas had been among those 
who were driven to seek their safety by flight ; 
while Epameinondas, considered only as a phi« 
losopher, remained undisturbed in Thebes. Pelo- 
pidas was, according to Plutarch, both in council 
and in action, foremost among the associates of 
Mellon, in the insuing revolution : Epameinondas 
joined in it only with the body of the Theban 
people. When the revolution was effected, Pe- 
lopidas was raised with Mellon and Charon, to 
the office of Boeotarc ; a title assumed by the 
first magistrates of Thebes, instead of their antient 
title of polemarc, or conjointly with it ; in asser- 
tion of the claim of the Theban people to a 
superintending authority over all the cities of 
Boeotia, which the Lacedaemonians, under the 
pretence of vindicating the freedom of those cities, 
but really to insure their own command over them, 

had always strenuously opposed. 

The 

** Pythagoreua ille Lysis Thebanum Epaminondam (insti- 
tait) hand scio an suminiinx vimm unum omniB GrBBCur* Cic. 
•ds OnX. 3* 34* 
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The intrigue, which set Athens again at variance s £ c t. 
with LacedaBtnon, was, according to Plutarch, , ^^_ 
devised and managed by Pelopidas. Xenophon Piut. yit 
gives it to Theban policy, without specifying the * ^^' ' 
author. Bribery wad the inducement, at least Xenoph. 
suspected, for Sphodrias, the Lacedaemonian ^4] 
general in Thespiae, to take me^ures not to be 
otherwise easily accounted for. Marching in 
the afternoon, he entered Attica by night,- with 
the purpose, or the pretended purpose, to be 
before dawn at Peiraeus, which had then no gates, 
and to take it by isurprize. At Thria day broke t. 21. 
upon him, ' and he returned ; hut instead of 
endevoring to conceal his hostile intention he 
plundered houses and drove off catde. 

Before day intelligence reached Athens, that a 
large army was approaching* Alarm spred rai»dly, 
and the whole people took arms. Three Lace- •. u, «d. 
daemonian ministers, then in the city, were 
arrested. Astonished, themselves, at the fact 
related to them, they however soon convinced 
the principal Athenians, that, whatever the plot 
might be, they could be no parties to it; and, 
dedaring their confidence that Sphodrias not only 
couki have no authority for. his injurious conduct^ 
but that his high rank and great connections would 
not screen him from due punishment for it, they 
were presently released. So far their assertions 
were soon confirmed, that Sphodrias was sum« 
moned home, and a capital prosecution was 
ifKitituted against him. 

Xenophon 1ms kbored, not to justify the ini- g t^,..ss. 
suing conduct of Agefitlaud, bat to win excuse for 

it. 
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CRAP. it. Cleonymus^ son of Sphodrias, a youtK of 
great merit, was the intimate friend of Archidamiis 
son of Agesilaus, a youth also of great merit 
Archidamos was distressed by his friend's distress; 
and Agesilaus, feeling for both of them, allowed 
his feeling to overbear his judgement. Against 
his own opinion of what was just and honorable, 
and against his country's clearest interest, he 
exerted himself in favor of Sphodrias. It appear^ 
that trials of men in high public situations, at 
Sparta equally as at Athens, were before either 
the assembled people, or a court nearly as nu* 
merous as the ordinary popular assemblies. Of 
course opportunity was open for intrigue, and in- 
terest decided the judgement. Sphodrias never- 
theless feared to return home ; yet his trial, ac- 
cording to the general practice of Grecian courts, 
proceeded as if he were present. It was apparently 
in consequence of the notoriety of his guilt, that 
his friends chose to rest his defence principally on 
the plea of his former merits ; - but the influence 
of Agesilaus gave such efficacy to this plea that he 
was acquitted. Xenophon, anxious for the credit 
of his friend and patron, has nevertheless evinced 
his superior regard for truth, by avowing that the 
decision was very generally considered as singu- 
larly iniquitous. 

The remoter consequences of this disreputable 
traiisaction were beyond human foresight ; but the 
strong probability, amounting almost to certatn 
necessity, of what immediately followed, should 
not have escaped so experienced a politician as 
Agesilaus. Indignation pervaded the Athenian 
7 people ; 
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people; and it was no longer possible for those 
leading men in Athens, who desired to maintain 
the Lacedaemonian connection, to refute the otfi^ 
tors of the Boeotian party, who asserted, that the 
Lacedaemonians not less evidently approved, and 
had incouraged, the treacherous project against 
Peiraeus; than the not less abominable, bat more 
successful treachery, by which Thebes had been 
actuaHy subjected to Lacedaemon. After the 
manner of democracies, not understanding con^ 
vinced, but passion excited, like the reflux of a 
strong surf, bore all violently the way contrary to 
that which it had lately impelled; and a majority 
of the same rash multitude! which, a little before 
had condemned its generals to death for promot- 
ing the delivery of Thebes from the Lacedaemo- 
nian yoke, now, with equally hasty and unreason^ 
able zeal, ingaged in war with Lacedaemon to 
support the measure. War, defensive and offen- 
sive, became the popular care. Peiraeus ^as 
secured with gates, ships were built, and want of 
zeal in the Boeotian cause was considered as want 
of fidelity to the Athenian commonwealth. 

Having thus, by partiality for a guilty individual, 
brought a formidable addition to the before press- 
ing weight of war against his country, Agesilaus 
could no longer deny himself to the public voice; 
which loudly called for his known ability and 
large experience to command the army, in pr*- xenoph. 
ference to the untried talents of his yoi^^hful ^^ *^*5^ 
coUegue. Thebes remained the great object of 
hostility : but, with Athens now adverse, it wa3 
no longer easy for an army to pass from 

Peloponnesus 
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CHAP. Peloponnesus into BoDotia; and command of the 
road over the intervening mountains must by 
some means be secured, 

It is only incidentally that we get any informa^- 
tion concerning those numerous inferior republics, 
^hich composed the far larger portion of the Greek 
nation: when it occurs, it is of course valuable. 
To the citizens of Lacedaemon and Athens great 
objects of ambition offered; and, if numbers 
suffered in die contest so excited, numbers would 
participate in the joyful hope, at least, of one time 
finding large recompence. Meanwhile the body 
of the Lacedaemonian people might live in security 
and a dignified ease, after the manner prescribed 
by the peculiar institutions under which they were 
bred: and, for the Athenian, all the arts and 
every science combined to produce gratifications ; 
for the wealthy every kind of gratification, ai 
their own expence, except security of person, 
•property, and character; and^ for the poorest, 
luxuries at the public expence, such as no others 
injoyed, with quiet and peace of mind, if not al* 
ways in their power, yet less liable to disturbance 
than among those whose private riches might draw 
popular envy. But, for the bulk of the Greek 
nation^ the citizens of those numerous little re- 
publics, to whom the higher rewards of ambition 
were totally denied, our information hitherto has 
not represented their lot as generally enviable; 
and what we proceed to learn will be gratifying, 
only as it may teach us to bless Providence for 
our own. 
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A war, unconnected with the greater concerns SECT, 
of the Lacedaemonian confederacy, already existed ' — .^-^ 
within Boeotia. In that empire, which some of iXcl- 
die Grecian republics exercised over others, and '* ^' ^* 
the Lacedaemonian, for a long time, over all, we 
see something of the principle of some despotic 
governments of modem Europe; allowing the 
people, as a recompence for deprivation of other 
liberty ,that of assassinating oneanother. The little, 
almost unheard-of, municipality of the Cleitorians 
waged war with their neighbors the Orchomenians. 
Unequal to their enemies in native military force, 
they had however pecuniary resources which in- 
abled them to supply the deficiency : they took 
into their pay a body of those troops, the use of 
which had, as we have seen, long been increasing 
in Greece ; vagabonds from various republics, who 
made war a trade, and were ready to ingage in 
any service for the best hire. Thus hostilities 
went forward, unregarded by any superintending 
authority, till a particular interest of Lacedaemon 
required that the broil should stop ; and then a 
mandate from Sparta sufficed to still the storm. 
Agesilaus saw, prepared by this little war, the 
means of securing for his army the passage frt>m 
Peloponnesus, over the mountains, into the 
Boeotian plain. He demanded the service of the 
Cleitorian mercenaries for the purpose. The 
Cleitorians, desirous to gratify the king and people 
of Lacedaemon, were only anxious that, while 
their mercenaries were employed in the Lacedae- 
monian service, thdr lands, which they w^e 

themselves 
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CHAP, themselves unable to protect, might not be ravaged. 
. ^^^' M . For this Agesilaus undertook to provide ; and he 
did it effectually, by sending his orders to the 
Orchomenians to abstain from hostility, while 
Lacedsemon might have occasion for the Cleitorian 
troops. It seems there was an existing decree of 
the congress of the confederacy, forbidding war 
between the confederated republics, while an ex^ 
pedition in the common Cause was going forward; 
and, under the sanction of this decree, Agesilaus 
threatened the Orchomenians with the first vem 
geance of the arms of that confederacy, of which 
their city was a member, if they disobeyed hid 
order. The Orchomenians prudently acquiesced^ 
and the Cleitorian mercenaries occupied thd 
passes. 
Xfii. Hei. Boeotia being thus laid open to the Lacedasmo^ 
!' «;^; ni&i^ arms, it remained for those able men, who 
led the Theban councils, to devise how, with iin^ 
equal forces, they might best protect the small but 
rich territory of their city. They fortified the 
whole frontier; and still their numbers were 
unequal to the defence always and everywhere; 
Agesilaus, able and indefatigable, penetrating their 
lines, plundered, burnt, and wasted to the city* 
Diod. 1. 15. walls. The consummate skill of the Athenian 
p. 474. ;general Chabrias, to whom the Thebans deferred 
^'ch»b.^' >ott that occasion, baffled his endevors to force 
a general action; but the common object of a 
Grecian campain was accomplished. Agesilaus 
ihen placed a force in Thespiie, under the com- 
mand of PhoebidaSy to protect the aHies of 

Lacedaemon 
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Lacedaeman in northern Greece, during the win? s £ct. 
ter, and, returning into Peloponnesus, dismissed * ^l^' - 
the rest of his army. 

The patronage of a man distinguished, like 
Phoebidas, by that treachery which had reduced 
Thebes under subjection to Lacedsemon, we should 
hot consider as creditable; but we are so little 
mfonned of Spartan domestic politics, that ground 
foils us evenfor conjecture, how far his appointment 
was the work of Agesilaus. Phoebidas, however, Xenoph. 
tho an unprincipled politician, seems to have been Diod^. 
an active and able officer. TTie Thebans, like *• **' * ^^ 
the Dorian Peloponnesians, descended from the 
isame iBolian stock,' valuing themselves upon their 
heavy-armed phalanx, disdained the missile wea- 
pons and desultory action of most of the northern 
Greeks; whom they considered as, in their war- 
fare, little above barbarians. But the Lacedae- 
monians, by severe experience in their wars with 
Athens, had at length learnt the use of light- 
infantry ; and tho the force left under Phoebidas 
consisted mostly of - targeteers, he did not content 
himself with defensive war, but so harassed the 
enemy's territory with predatory inroads, that the 
whole force of Thebes was collected ' to repress 
the troublesome and destructive intrusion. The 
Theban army invaded the Thespian territory. 
Phoebidas, avoiding general action, gave never- 
theless such annoyance by desultory attacks, ynth 
his light troops, on the enemy's flanks and rear, 
that he made b^th phalanx and cavalry retire in 
disorderly haste ; and , so without previous cir- 
cumspection and deciision, that the cavalry were 
' -yoL. VI. M stopped 
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CHAP. Stopped by a deep glon crossing the way. ' Tkis 
^ XXVI. however, which, in the ordiaary course of eventSi 
should have been the ruin of the defeated, proved, 
in Ae chance of war, that of the victorious party. 
The Hieban cavalry being forced into action agajsa^ 
it happened that, in the first charge, Phcebidae 
was killed ; and here, as on former occasions w^ 
h^ve been led to observe, it appeared of wliat 
consequence the life of one man might be. Hie 
mercenaries all fied ; the few Lacedaemonian^^ of 
the army were overpowered: approaching night 
prevented great slaughter, but the consequences 
Xenoph. Were those of a complete victory. The Thebam 
^4!c!^. thenceforward commanded the country: their 
allies and partisans were incouraged, their advec^ 
saries dejepted : instead of any longer suffering in 
their own territory,, they plundered the lands of aH 
around them : they were indeed unable to take a 
single town ; but the lower people of many de- 
serted to them in numbers ; and the Lacedaemo- 
nian party was so \(^akened, thrcMighout Bceotia^ 
that almost everywhere, support was wanting to 
check sedition and prevent revolt. These circum^ 
stances being reported at Lacedaemon,, a mora wa$ 
sent,, under the orders of a polemarc,. who took 
his? headquarters in Thespiae. 
B. C. 377- The Peloponnesian army was again assembled 
Xeii. HtL in spring, reinforced by a body of horse &om tfaait 
^! 47^. distant new member ©f the confederacy Olynthus^ 
and Agesilaus again took the command. By early 
precaution he secured- the passes of Cithaeron, and 
entered, without opposition^ the Boeotian plua« 
The Thebans remained on the defensive within 

their 
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dieir lines ; but even those lines, by movements s e ct. 
aWy planned and rapidly executed, Agesilaus - \' 
passed unopposed. Feaiful of a battle, the enemy 
attended his motioiis, with little effect, while he 
extended ravage beyond Thebes, ^s &r as the 
l^anagraean lands. When all the inimical Boeotian 
territory had been wasted, returning to Thespise, 
he found that little city torn by the common rancor xenopb. 
of faction in Greece. One party, claiming to be J| 4" J; %^ 
more ^mitientiy the Lacedaemonian party, urged 
the moderate petition, that their opponents, tho 
professing themselves friends also of LacedQpmon, . 
yet^ fat their less ardent zeal in the cause, might 
be put to death. It could not be easy to bring 
ifie% so violent in variance, to live within the 
ntme town in cordial friendship. Agesilaus how- 
ever elBfected, at least, the semblance of a recon- 
ciliation; and, for better security, required solemn 
oaths from both sides for, what the interest of 
both strongly demanded, but passion^ more im- 
perious, h»i ot>posed, the preservation of the 
peaee of their little commonwealth. After this 
gMd deed, he returned into Peloponnesus^ and 
die army waa dismissed. 
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SECTION VIII. 

DislKsi and exertions of Thebes: Naval assistance ohtainkd 
from Athens: Timotheus commander* Presswre tipon Xoce* 
damony and successes rf Thebes. Acamunodation andbreaek 
again between Lacedamon and Athens : Siege of Corcyra 
by the Lacedaemonians: Successes of the Athenians under 
Iphicrates, 

CHAP. That mode of offensive war, which had cora- 
xxvL p^]]^ ^^ florishing and formidable common- 
^C*377. wealth of Olynthus to receive laws from Lacedss- 
winicr.' mon, now began severely to press upon Thebes. 
Hd!T^5 For two' successive years neither harvest, nor those 
«•«.«. 68. fruits which^ in the hotter climates, are scarcelj 
less idiportant than harvest, had been gathered by 
the Thebaic from their territory; and the sur- 
rounding states, best able to afford supplies, ac- 
knowleged Che Lacedasmonian empire. Boeotia, 
tho its extent, from the Euboean channel to the 
Corinthian gulph, gave it the advantage of two 
seas, nevertheless was low in the scal^ of Grecian 
maritime power. The supremacy of Thebes was 
unfavorable to maritime exertion, its proper teiri- 
tory being wholly inland; yet Thebes, whether 
through just or usurped dominion, at this time 
commanded ports and possessed ships of war. 
In the distress, therefore, arising from the pressure 
of the Lacedaemonian arms, it was resolved, before 
any concession should be made, to endevor to 
procure supfdies by sea. 

Two triremes were accordingly appointed to 
attend commissioners, to whom ten tdents, about 

two 
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(Uro thousand pounds sterling, were intrusted, to sect. 
purchase com at Oreus in' Eubcea. The peoj^e > ^^' . 
of'Oreus were known to be friendly, but they were 
restrained by a Lacedemonian garrison in their 
citadel. The Theban commissioners therefore 
went to Pagasfle, on the opposite Thessalian coast; 
hoping thence to manage their business with the 
requisite secrecy. The Lacedsemonian governor: 
neverthdess receiving information of their mea<r 
sures; allowed them quietly to complete their 
purchase, and then, watching their departure, in- 
tercepted both ships, at such a distance from shore 
that none of the crews escaped. The result how- 
ever was far more beneficial to the Thebans thaa 
if their commissioners had met with unchecked 
success. For the prisoners, being placed in the 
citadel of Oreus, were so<leficiently guarded, that 
they found opportunity to rise and overpower the 
gGurrisoD. The townspeople, relieved thus from 
the terror of the commanding fortress, disclaimed 
subjection to Lacedaemon; and, through the rest 
of autumn, and all the following winter, Thebes 
was abundantly supplied from Euboea. 

The disposition to yield, which want had begun B.C. 376. 
to excite among the Thebans, being thus obviated, sj^ng." 
it remained for the Lacedaemonians, with the 
i^tuming season, to repeat the invasion of Bceotia. 
An accidental injury to a blood-vessel, ill-tieated Xenoph. 
by an unskilful surgeon, had brought upon Age* c.4li.^ ' 
silaus a severe ilness, which disabled him for 
military command. Cleombrotas was therefore 
a|^n jdacedat the head of the army. With the 

J M3 usual 
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UBuol deficiency of our inforiBatioii^ comsmmg 
the domestic politics of lacedaBiaoOi it remaiiift 
imexplaitied to us why that inexpieri^iced prioo^ 
profited neither from Uie advice, nor the examiiky 
of his able coUegae, to secure the passes inta 
Boeotia. Not till he arrived at the foot of 
the mountains, he sent forward his targete^is; 
and they were repulsed by the Athenian and 
Theban troops, which had preoccupied the com- 
manding heights. Without ano^r effort he 
returned then into Peloponnesus, and dismissed 
hbarmy. 
Xenopii. Impatience and discontent pervaded the oon* 

c. 4. s. 60. gress of the confederacy, which soon after met in 
Laceda&mon. It was observed, that the yearly 
calls for fojpeiii service bore hard upon the citisens 
of the aliied republics, and yet no progress., was 
made. Management and exertion were certainly 
deficient, or so great a force would have prodnced 
greater effects. A proper use of the unemployed 
navy, far superior in stiiength to the enemy's, 
mig^t have contributed to shorten the duralaon of 
the evil. Not only troops might have been 
securely transported into Boeotia, and the disgrace 
of an unsuccessfiil attempt to force the passage 
of the mountains, avoided, but Athens, dependent 
upon transmarine supplies for so large a part of 
her subsistence, might have been reduced by 
i*fi* famine. In consequence of such remonstrances^ 
a fleet of sixty triremes was equipped, and, 
under the command of Pollis, rtook stations; at 
£gina, Ceos^ and Andrus. This measure had 

the 
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the ptoposed effect. The cbm-ships, bound for sttt. 
Athens, commonly made Geraestus in Eubcea. , ^^^' ^ 
There getting information of the disposition of the 
enemy *s fleet, they dared not proceed ; so that, in 
Athens, want began to be apprehended. 

But the race of great men in Athens was not xenoph. 
vet extinct. Chabrias, esteemed the most scientific c.4/8.*6i. 
officer of the age, was placed at the head of the , \^^^ ^ 
fleet. Near Naxus he met and defeated PoUis, ^^'J^^Jf- 
and thus again the seals were open for the Athe- 
nian trade. Preparation meanwhile was making x«a Hei. 
for transporting a powerful army, from Peloppn- ,; ^^^'^i^ 
nesus across the Corinthian gulph, to carry war 
into Boeotia, but the consequence of the weak 
compliance of Agesilaus, in compassion for a 
deserving son and a guilty friend, the compassion 
amiable in the individual, but the compliance 
highly blameable in the public man, fell now 
severely upon Lacedaemon. Thebes applied to 
Athens, its ally, for naval protection, and a fleet 
of sixty triremes was sent, under the command of 
Timotheus, son of Conon, to circumnavigate 
Peloponnesus, and alarm the coast. The Pelo- 
ponnesian forces were in consequence detained at 
home, for the defence of their respective terri- 
tories, and the thebans, on the contrary, had 
leisure for offensive measures ; whence their able 
leaders profited so well, that the great object of 
their party, what might best inable them, in all 
events to resist Lacedaemon, what, of course, it had 
been the great purpose of the Laced©moniaii5 to 
prevent, was completely accomplished. With.the ■. i9.^& 
eoopemtioft everywhere of the democraticaJ party, io.^ * 

M 4 ^^^^ 
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CHAP, every town of Boeotia was brought, with the name 
. ^^^* > of alliance, under real subjection to Thebes. 
Xenoph. The Athenian fleet, meanwhile, commanding 

the sea, when it had saved Boeotia from invasion, 
invaded Corcyra; and, a friendly party there 
assisting, the whole iland was brought over to the 
Athenian cause. Timotheus however would allow 
none of the usual severities . ag^nst the over<- 
powered party ; no selling into slavery, no banish- 
ment ; but, by his liberal conduct, composing 
differences, he produced a general attachment to 
himself and to the Athenian name**. 
. The Lacedaemonians always saw with particular 
jealousy any interference of Athens in the western 
seas. Immediately therefore they exerted them- 
selves to assert their command there, and a fleet 
of fifty-five triremes was put under the orders of 
Nicplochus. More distinguished for daring cou- 
rage, than for talents or naval experience, Nico- 
lochus scorned, in fleets so numerous, to weigh 
the difference of five ships. Without waiting for 
a reinforcement, expected from Ambracia, he 
hastened to meet Tiinotheus, and he was defeated 
Nevertheless, the Ambraciot squadron soon after 
joining him, he again proposed action. Timo- 
theus, however, being joined by a squadron from 

Corcyra, 

•* Tk^ ciiciimfttance that Timotheus was a pupil of Iso- 

et9^y b|ia ted to a short but pithy panegyric of him from 

^eiK^ : ./ IflH^rates cl^issiBQum virum Timotheum, Cononis, 

* praestaiitissimi imperatoris, filium, summum ipsum impera- 

^J^J jJ<MninemqueJl6ctis8inMiHi (iialituit.y M. T. Cidt 

'" -' purpose Diodoii 
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Corcyra, which made his fleet more than seventy^ sc.cjr. 
triremes, even the rashness of Nicolochus theii . ^^ 
avoided to renew the trial of arms. 

Daring this unsuccessful exertion of Lacedae- x«noph. 
mon at sea, new emergencies arose, pressmgly re- c. i. %. i. 
quiring new exertion by land. The Thebans, after 
reducing all Bceotia under their obedience or 
influence, carried their arms into Phocis ; and 
ministers arrived from that country, representing, 
that it must be lost to the Lacedaemonian alliance, 
unless speedily and powerfully relieved. Those 
who held the sway in Lacedaemon deemed it, and 
apparently with reason, of great importance not 
to allow the new power of Thebes thus to spred. 
It was therefore resolved to send an army, larger 
than the former, for the protection of the northern 
allies. But, while the Peloponnesian shores were 
everywhere threatened, it was judged prudent to 
a^oid requiring the usual proportion of the con- 
federates ; whose governments and people would ^ 
naturally be anxious to keep their utmost force 
fA home, for the protection of their own lauds. . 
At the risk of Laconia itself, therefore^ .it was 
determined to send a larger proportion of Lace* 
daemonians; with the hope, by this attention to 
the wishes and feelings of the allies, and mark of 
confidence in their bravery and fidelity, to con* 
ciliate attachment Unfortunately Agesikus was 
still unable to take the command, which .was 
therefore committed to Cleombrotus. The army, c «• ^ i« 
without opposition, crossed the Corinthian ^ph^ 
and the Thebans presently evacuated Phocis ; but 
they occupied die strong posts <»i the bord^ 

ai>parently 
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CRAP, apparently determined to dispute the entrance- of 
XKVL ^ ij^ Lacedsemonians into Boeotia. 

While things were thus critically situated, the 
Athenian fleet threatening the whole circuit of the 
Peloponnesian coast, relief came to Lacedesmon 
from a quarter whence it was not expected. Dis- 
satisfaction with their new political connection 
had spred among the Athenians. While they were 
consuming ^eir public treasure, burthening them* 
selves with imposts, and suffering depredation 
from ^ginetan corsairs, the Thebans had refused, 
possibly bdng little able, to contribute to the 
expence of that fleet, whidh had given the great 
turn in their favor; which had saved Boeotia from 
invasion, perhaps Thebes from ruin, and afforded 
Ae opportunity through which Thebes was now 
XenoDh. mistTcss of Bceotia. Those leading men in Athens, 
e. Vf! 1. who were desirous of peace, took advantage from 
dns turn in the public mind, and ministers were 
sent to Lacedaemon. No complex interests occur* 
ring for discussion, peace was quickly concluded ; 
and orders were sent from Athens, for Timotheus 
to stop the operations of his victorious fleet, and 
return home. 

Unfortunately a matter, in a great degree acci« 
dental*, and of which the modem eye with difB<- 
culty discovers the importance, presently unsettled 
all that appeared so happily accommodated. 
Timotheus, in his way home, put some Zacynthian 
exiles ashore on their iland; of which the Zacyn* 
iSikms in power complained to Lacedsemon, 
as a gross injury. This concise statement, from 
the cotempomry histomm, trill not be wholly 
« uninteUigible 
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mnmteU^l^ to Uiose who have thus fiur loUoiired beci^ 
CrnMsiftti history. The Atheniflng however^ coQr %— I^ 
scioiis of oth^e or not, 60 little expected thai it ^^^^ 
^ould occasion a renewal of hostSities, Uiat they «• r, 9. 
Iwd afa«ady laid up their fleet and dismissed iimf 
cT^w^f when a vote passed the Lacedeemonian 
assembly, declaring that the Athenians had acted i. s. 
JAjiif ionslyy and that reparation should be souj^ 
by urms. It seems as if an interchange of cha«- 
mcter had taken place between tbe Adi»ian and 
Xacedaemonian governments. Great certainly 
was the merit of those leaders of the AllieniaB 
councils, who could make circumspection, and 
moderation distinguish the proceedings of a dono^ 
^racy, while, notwithstanding the general autfao- 
fity and general prudence of Agesikus, die 
measures of the elderhood of Sparta were sub- 
ject to the influence of passion. An earnestness 
jappeared, as if the dearest interests of Lacedsemon ' 
:Ware threatened. Requisitions were sent to all 
the maritime allies ; and from Corintli, widi its 
colonies, Leucas and Ambrada, £lis, the Achaian 
ckies, Zacynthus, and the independent Argolic 
states, Epidaurus, Troezen, Hermioi^, and Hafise, 
a fleet was collected of sixty triremes. In doubt, . 
4dill, of the sufficiency of die force to be obtained 
within Greece, ministers were sent to Dionysius, g. s. 
whose power or influence directed the politics of 
Syracuse and the greater part of Sicily, rejHre- 
senting how incompatible it was with his interest 
that the Athenians should command Corcyra, and 

«fequesting assistance against them* 

Here 
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CHAP. Here the cotemporieur historian discovers to us 

XXVL 

V — ^ — # a motive for the conduct of the Lacedaemoniaii 
government, superior to the meer consideration of 
the interest of a friendly party in Zacynthus. The 
means which the connection with Corcyra gave 
to Athens, for maintaining a fleet and holding a 
commanding influence in the western seas, always 
an object of the highest jealousy to Lacedaemon, 
made any attempt to extend the Athenian interest 
there, at the expence of the Lacedaemonian, pe- 
culiarly offensif e and alarming. But, if, in the 
sflence of Xenophon, the probable report of 
iKodor. Diodorus may be taken, there was a farther al- 
^48a lurement and incentive. The oligarchai party in 
Corcyra, at a crisis widi the democratical, then in 
power, applied to Lacedsemon for assistance ; and 
the recent transaction of Timotheus in Zacynthus, 
might seem in some degree to justify the interfe^ 
rence of Lacedsmon in the aflfairs of Corcyra. 
,Measures however were taken with a haste, and 
in a s^le of violence, forbidding friendly dis- 
cission. Immediately against Athens, indeed, war 
was not declared, nor any hostility directed ; but 
Mnasippus, appointed to command the fleet, was 
Xcii.H«L instructed generally, ^ to take care of the Lace- 
^^^ ^ daemonian interest in the western sea,' and par- 
ticularly, ^ to reduce Corcyra.' 

We have seen that unfortunate iland, toward 

the beginning of the Peloponnesian war, singularly 

a scene of bloodshed and desolation, from the rage 

LS.C1. of its own citizens against oneanother. Taught 

by their sufferings, the survivors had settled mto 

orderly 
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orderly go venxment ; and their experience seems seot. 
to have been transmitted, by report, as an advaa- ^^^ 
tageoas inheritance to their children ; for. Corcyra 
was at this time remarkable for its high cultivatioii 
and the splendor of its country houses ; the security 
of an insular commonwealth allowing and incbu- 
raging improvements there, which, on: the coa^ 
tioent, and in most even of the larger iiands, 
divided into several states, the constant dang» of 
hostile neighbors forbad. While the Corcyraeans 
were yet unaware of the purpose of Lacedasmon, 
all the fury of Grecian war was let loose upon their 
devoted land; for Mnasippus was not of a temper 
to go beyond the ordinary practice of his age in 
mercy to an enemy. The cattle in the fidds, the 
numerous slaves employed in husbandry, and, 
beside the common plunder of the crops, laige 
store of wine in capacious cellars, here appendages 
of the farms, tho on the continent only found in 
towns, became the prey of the invaders. The 
! troops, in consequence, mostly mercenaries, else^ 
where accustomed to coarse fare, learnt here, sajrs 
the historian, to be fastidious ; insomuch that, f0r 
their common drink, they demanded old : and 
flavored wines« Plunder and waste having been Xcnopii 
extended over the iland, Mnasippus formed the cVt.k 
blockade of the city, by land and sea. 
'■ The Athenian government, in the same spirit of 
moderation in which it had stopped the. course of 
successful hostilities for the sake of an equitable 
peace,' appears now to have remained calm -under 
provocation, and slow to resent the ill-judged ag- 
grwfion of Laced«mon. Nothing had been done in 

cpnsequence 
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cfi AK amsequence of the afironting decree of the lancet^ 

V X3CV1 ^ drnmamsoE govemmenty and the hostBe measures 

fioilowiiig, vfh&i deputies arrived from the bestegedl 

XenoDh. CorcyrseimS) impk^rmg the Athenian peqple, "wkk 

;ll:..6: every added argument that could be drawn froni 

their own interest, to rdieve tteti injured^ dis«« 

Uessed and highly valuaUe allies. ^ What a kiss^' 

th^ said, * would Corcyra be to the Athenians^ 

^ what an acqiositian to their enemies I No repub-^ 

^ lie of the confederacy could furaiah equal navai 

^ force, or equal pecuniary contribution. How 

*' unportant then the situation of Corcyra,. for 

^ awing the Western Greeks, for commanding the 

^ Corinthian gulph, for attacking the Laconian 

* diores, and, above all^ for interrupting the com«' 

* flMinication of Peloponnesus with, ^dly and 
^ italy,^ where the Greeian towns had been mostly 

* Qaited by Dionysius, under the leading govern^ 
« mwi of Syracuse, the aHy of Lacecbemoft!' — 

,. 7. These were the consideratioos which had exciled 

the jeiUkmsy of the Laceitemonians, and given 
spring to Uieir i»«ksures against Ccarcyra; and^ 
liius seasonably put forward, they now excited tfaa 
soficilcfde at the Athenians for its preservation; 
A body of sil&fainidred targeteers was imnvediat^ 
S€»t, which, eludhigthe vigilance of the besfiegefsi 
entered the city of Cca^yrai by ni^t, to reinforce 
its garrison^ and a fleet of sixty triremes was to 
follow, tinder die orders^ of Timotheus, to raise 
^ne siese* 

But the fle^ remained to be manaed ; and 

Tltaotheus, knowing the enemy's^ fleet to b? (rf 

equfil or superior force^ and already pncdsed ii| 

I service. 



sACvice/ wa& solkitoua fi3r crews o£ the Idest- sea^ sect*. 
men. Wi^ a squadron therefore be went among ^ ^^ 
tjbe ilaads to collect them. But the usual impa- Xenoph. 
tieace of the Atheuian people was now excited ; c. tl i.9. 
tSae dilatory caution of Timotheus was condemnedi 
and^ before he could ccnaapkte bis levies, Iphy* 
ciates was appointed to supersede him: in tb9 
cottmand. 

In compliance with the tnamfcst ioielmalion. of 
aa absolute sovereio^ no measures ccmld be too 
string. Iphknues profited from cireuinataBGe. 
so adapted to the prcnnotion of his immediata 
dbject. He acted as the faTorite vicegerent of a 
despot. He pressed mest ; be was strict in com* 
pelling those, the wealthiest of the Athenians^ on 
whom popular sovereinty imposed the burdensome 
duty of fitting out triremes, to* be diligent in tbeir 
part of the business; he obtained a decree for 
adding to bis force any ships of the republic cruize 
ing near tl^ Attic coast ^^, and particularly the 
sacred sfaipa Paralus and Salaminia, Thus^ he ini- 
creased his fleet to seventy trinemes, with which 
be hastened his departui^e ; and, in the passage 
itself around Peloponnesus, a passage requiring 
time, with the rowing and coasting navigation, of 
theantients^.he £Dund or made opportunity to give s.i5— ir« 

the 

Uthnv^^^^eleriter admodtan naves compiehaty ac triremum 
pTitfectos vel invitos cogebat: prteterea sumebat secum naves 
Qf/mei. fU0am0ie oram Atticct Ugebant. I have efidevored' to 
]SD<ier thia pa»age as:- nearly as in modem language may be. 
Tb0 Latin translator has, I . tliinky missed tha mAf^y^ftg 
Anoi^phouty and particularly of th» phiase: fi^t^aiidifff ^» owfA 
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CHAP, the feqnidite practice to his crews, and instnict 
^^^ . them in whatever was most necessary for action. 
The liasle ci the Athenian people had not been 

XMTpiu wholly unreasonable; for Ae Corcr^ans were 
ieverdy pressed by famine; insomuch that, when 
Mnasippus had declared, by proclamation, that 
he would sell for slaves any who in future, on 
pretence of desertion, should come from the town, 
still they deserted. Mnasippus caused them to 
be scourged and sent back again; and many, of 
servile condition, whom the Corcyneans wocdd 
tiot rndmit, perished of hunger. 

Whatever public benefits may arise from pri- 
vate vices, it may be doubted if any vice was ever 
ultimately beneficial to the individual, unless some<^ 
times, among things that happen against all cal- 
culation, prodigality ; but no vice is equally apt 
to defeat its own purpose as avarice. When the 
extreme distress of the besieged became clearly 
proved to Mnasippus, he considered the public 
business, intrusted to him, as done, and the seas(ni 
come for putting the finishing stroke to a scheme 
of private gain. His army was composed, in large 
proportion, of mercenaries ; for the cities of the 
confederacy, averse to a transmarine service, had 
mostly paid the compensation for avoiding it 
Two months pay was now dae, when he dismissed 
some of his mercenaries unpaid, and still procras- 
tinated settlement with the others ^^. Discontent 

pervaded 

luJ J^oTr iht jMifTv «f i«^f rer ^Mr0«v. Quippe wmnulUs conm 
admebat stipendiay naimulUSf qvos secvm retinebai, dmm 
mtetuivm stipendium debebat. That the Latin translator has 

gives 
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pervaded the army: the guards were negligent sect. 
and disorderly; the soldiers off duty wandered vm. 
about the country. • • 

The change was observed by the Corcyraeans. XemHci. 
They sallied, killed sotne of the besiegers, and fcib^fsi. 
made some prisoners. Mnasippus, alarmed ^^^^^^^0.4,7. 
this new boldness, called all to arms, but was ill 
obeyed. Illiberal severity, then exercised toward 
his officers^ produced zealous obedience neither 
i^ong^ them nor aoiong the soldiers. With hi3; 
troops, however, at length collected, he drove the 
Corcyraeans back . to their walls : but there they 
made a stand ; while, from the tombs, which^ 
Greek as well as Roman custom placed by the. 
load-side without their tQwn§, the li^t-armed dis-, 
chkrged missile wieappris>ith adys^i^t^ge*: Mean-, 
time, under direction of the able Athenian general' 
^tesides, more troops, rushing from the town by 
another gate, advanced toward the besiegers' flank. . 
These attempting an evolution, to form; a face of 
sufficient extent for receiving the new attack, were, 
thrown into confusion by .the supervening enemy;: 
and being tinhble to recover their order, fled. No; 
relief jcouid cpfue from, the right, ingaged toward; 
its own front. Progressively therefore from the. 
left, the line join^ in the flight ; and Mnasippus,; 
among whose vices was no want of Spartan courage, 
left at last with a very few, was overpowered and 
killed. The conquerors then pursued ; and, but 
for the apprehension of a military force among the, 

servants, 

' s 

^ve& the right, senfie appears not dubious, tho the Greek' 
phrases seem either militaiy of the 3ay, or perhaps corrupted 
ill transcriptioii. 

VOL. VI. N 
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c'H A P. servants, sutlers, and others, whose numbers ap-- 

viZ^Z^ peared formidable, the camp might have been 

taken. Report then arriving . of an Athenian 

Xen.Hei. armament approaching under Iphicrates, there- 

•! 13/14/ mainder of the besiegers imbarked and withdrew 

.^.. , to Leucas; so precipitately, that not only large 

stores of com and wine were left to supply the 

pressing wants of the Corcyrceans, together with 

nfumerous slaves, to T^air the loss by desertion 

and famine, but even the sick of the army were, 

Abandoned to thtir mercy. 

«. 19. r Iphicrates was yet on the Laconian coast, when 

rfeport of the fate of Mnasippus met him*^* Ac-. 

dording to the common manner of the coasting 

navigation of the time, when the progress of a fleet 

s. 17, 18. of ships of war resembled an army's inarch, he 

halted and landed, even on the Laconian shor^- 

for meals^ TVading vessels, loftier and deeper^. 

and navi^ted, in proportion to their burthen, by^ 

fitf fewer hands, cotild far better keep the opea 

ifea. £xpedting action immediately on reaching 

his destination, Iphicrates would not be incumbered: 

iHth the mainsails *? of his triremes,' but left them? 

!h the arsenal at l^eiraeus. For practice talus: 

arews, he dhose to mate his way mostly with oars,: 

tke ready use of which was- so impgrtant in the 

^ sentient 

r 

r > r 

' "^ In that age Measenia was commonly^* indkided under the 
Ji^me of Lacpnia, or the Laconic territoiy. , ; 

" T» fAvyti^a tri»t veh magna, which might be the'inain- 
itailB, in contradistinction to the foresails ; or larger saib, in- 
l^tradistiQCtion to smaller, used on the same niast ; as now 
i9 usual v^ith.the latteen-sail vessels of the Mediterranean, 
Jind our Idggers; aiid oiir cutters have their great, middle,; 
aitid storM jibs: The information remaining to us concerning^ 
the antient ships of war, is, in almost every point, very* 
^fective. 4 
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aAtieht maimer of a'ction. Witfi a fair bteese,* ^ect; 
Itowever, he allowed his creiws to rest: in. ad verse . ^^/^ ^ 
winds, not too viote&t, he made - thena ;row by 
reliefs. How little indeed the antient trkemeit 
were adapted for sailing, may be gathered from tbi 
circumstance that, thb large enoughs to c^uny! from 
two to three hundred men, the mast was not fixed^ 
bfjkt raised only ^hen the sail wais Itobe lised^ 
Iphicrates set his m^astSy while' his erews wera 
ashore, for advantage to the look-out of his scoutst^ 
In serene weather, instead of lying incamp^d 
ashore, which was the common practice^f he pro-< 
ceeded by night. Coasting and halting, thus, he Xenoph. 
made ais quick a passage as, with the navigatioti ^.V. •.%. 
of the time, was commonl His last halt, on the 
Peloponnesian shore, was in the mouth, of the ■•^^• 
Alpheius, where he passed a night. Thence ht 
grossed to Cephallenia ; and, getting there satis- 
fiactoiry information .of transactions in Corcyra; 
be remitted somewhat of that fatiguing prepara^ 
tkm for action, in which he had hitherto required 
the exertion of his crews. .. ..:> 

His 0wn attention to his cooritry's service^ s.«i— «3. 
however, was not remitted. ' The original obj6et 
of the expedition no longer pressing, he employed 
his leisure- so well, that he brought Cephallenia^ 
divided as we hate seen, once, and pr6bably stilly 
between four republics, under obedience to Athens; 
Then he: proceeded to^ Corcyra, and there he re* 
edved intelligence c^ the apppH3ach of ten triretneis 
sent by Dibnysius of Syraicuse, to join the Lace^ 
dmaonian fim^^ Aiifxious to intercept these, he 

N ^ went 
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<^ H A >. went himself to examine the heights, where a iook'* 
. ^^^^' out might : be most advantageously kept ; and 
selecting twenty triremes, he gave strict ordeffi 
for the x^i^ws to be ready at a moment'-s^ warning; 
His not requiring them, on such «in ■odcasion," to 
remain aboard, indicates^ perhaps beyond anything 
that has even yet occurred, the deficient accom<» 
modation of the antient i^ips of war. This defi^^ 
ciency seems to have put nine shipsr.of the Syra*^ 
cusan squadron into his' hands. Eager for relief, 
after the long run, as, with the antient navi^Uion, 
it was reckoned, from Sicily, the 'Syracusans 
landed on thefirst shore they approached. One 
diip only, commanded by a Rhodian, who, ap- 
prehensive of attack, had hastened his people 
' aboard, escaped. The . other nine were, taken; 
the vessels on the beach, the crews ashore. 
- The numerous prisoners, made on this occasion^ 
were ransomed ; sureties for payment being found 
among the Corcyrseans themselves; who, political 
enemies, as . they now were, did not forget their 
derivation from one common origin, and their 
' long xonnecUon, in reli^ous rites, in jcomraercial 
intercourse, and in hereditary friendsUp.with.the 
Syiracusans. This ray .of liberality pleasin^y/ in* 
{ivens the glooin which Greciaa morala geneirdly 
past over Grecian history. But the gleam does 
not. come unmixed ; and the cloud to darken the 
cheerful prospect arises from a quarter^whence 
it should be least expected. Every, other prisoner 
was redeemed at a stipulated pmce; but for: the 
commander of the squadron, Anippus^ iSO inumv 

derate 
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. tderate ^a sum was demanded, ia faUdre of. .which r s ec T. 
'he was threatened with sale into slaivei'y:*', that, . ^™' . 
in despair, disappointing the avarice which op- 
pressed hhh, he killed himseTf. 

Xenophoh, however, from whom we have the 
account, tboii^t very highly of Iphicrates, at least 
Bs an officer, ^ Amdng the many occasions,'.]^ Xenoph. 
says, ^ on which Iphicrates commanded^ I ad- c.s!t*«7. 
' mire not least his cbnduct in the expedition to 
^ Corcyra ; and, . among other things, for this, 
' that^ on .-his first appointment,' he desired, for 

* coUegiies, two ^men of superior talents, not:his 
' political friends''';- Callfttratus,] the .most /popu- 
^ lar speaker,, and Chd)rias, the most renowned 
' general of the age. If he had reasonable £ope 
' of faithful assistance from such menr^ thare can 

* be no doubt but he did wisely, t If, on the con- 
^ trary, he expected from them the malignity of 
^ party opponents, it surely marked a. magnani 
^ mous confidence in himself^ that he could; be 
^ detected in want neither, of courage, nor .of 
^ability", nor of diligence/ : 

Under 

;^fMKr«, % «rf ««X90-«w Ilium enim custaaiebat, ut vd eib eo 
ingeniem auri nmnmam exigereti vel hominem venderet The 
Latin translator, according to the too common method of 
translators, has very car^lly imitated, instead of explaining, 
dl that is dubious in the original. I am inclined to suppose 
soma small error in the copy ; yet the context, I think, pretty 
sufficiently warrants the version I have given. 

^ Ov fi«X« mrniiw UtUy is Xenopbon's phrase, speaking of 
CalHstralus, which the translator has rendered, I think in 
complete mistake, kommem gerendis rebus ^non admodvm 
idoneum. 

' " KmraffaBviASf Seems to mark the weakness of the rnind^ 
including want of courage with want of ability. • > < 

N3 
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c H A F. Underthe Athenian government it was, indeeol, 
- - V ^ . xiifBcnlt to say what ccmdnct would best give se- 
carity to men in.high oiHce;, except that flattery 
to the people and the bribery: of public .eiltertaii}- 
DCi'ents were always inchspensahlel . The expence 
: of. the fleet under. Iphicrates was. heavy. The 
;. ibrce was greater than had beea first voted for die 
. ■'. -iervice^ Whatever might obviate demands upon 
die treasury wduM be in his foivor. If there is 
.aaexeube, or .a palliation, for his conduct toward 
ithe unfortunate Syracusan, we must find it her^. 
The illiberality ^f the soverein people of Athens, 
-the shame of which was lost atnong the multitude 
-of partakers, would sometimes ipipose severe 
duties upon dieir officers. If then such men: as 
£lhabrias and Callistratus could not advise hoW 
-to carry on the public service, without severity 
to an individual prisoner, their inaUlity would 
certainly tell toward the justificjation of Iphicrates^. 
Oa the other hand, if they could not but say that 
he had taken every measure to supply. the arma- 
ment, without calling upon the treasury, such 
teistitoony would go far to justify the demand, 
when it became unavoidable. For the subsistence 
pf his rowers, in the intermission of naval operaf 
tioh, a resource was used, for which he and his 
ch ko.1.4. advisers will have credit: tho it is not the first 

©f Ibis Hist. . , . - /» , . \. . .  

Xenopiu occasion on which we nnd mention of it in 
e.«.i.'«5. Qrecian history: they were employed in hus- 
bandry for the Corey raeans; who were glad of 
faired labor, to assist their diminished stocks of 
^aves, in ^ restoring their ^ wasted farmis and 
. vmeyarus* . : . v \ .f 

v' . Meanwhile 
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. Mednwhile Iphkmtes us^ 1m9 sinidl force of skct^ 
faeavy-armod, with Ms largier body of terg^eers^ ^ ^^^^ y 
to put forward the great object of his e^peditio^ 
the extension of the Athenian comoiand. Th? 
peaeefnlness of past times, in Acaimaiiia, had 
given way to the poiitieal divisions, so t)reva|eht 
tiirdngh the rest of Greece. ' By assisting thi^ 
friendly party, in those towns where it was pressed 
hy^ its opponents, and using aetnal hostilities 
againstone only, Iphicrates confirmed or restoored 
•the Athenian interest in that province. : Assem* Xenoph. 
foltng then his fleet again, and adding to it the c. s. ». sa. 
navaj strength of Corcyra, he sailed with iipety 
triremes ; a force that no fleet in the power of the 
Lacedsemonian confederacy to. raise, could resist 
His ' purpose was to direct operations against 
'Peloponnesus itself; not without hope that some 
.cities there, only upon seeing the means he 
.possessed to protect them in revolt, would des^ 
the Lacedaemonian cause; while others, more 
steddy to their ingagements, might be forced to 
submission.  
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SECTION IK, _ ,^' : : 

^ffranny of Thebes in success: Dissatisfaction of Athens: 
Generai Peace negotiated by Athens: Refmci of Thebes to 
accede to the Terms of the Treaty. 

The ordinary temper of mankind, it has been of 
old observed, is more formed to bear adversity 
with dignity than prosperity with moderation; 
and it siecJms not less true, tho seldomer said, that 
power and glory, but especially the isudden change 
. . ' N 4 ixom 
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CHAP, from humiliation and misery to power and gloiy, 
.^^y- , too much for .most individuals to support wifli 
propriety, still more certainly intoxicates a com* 
M. T. cic. munity. Later writers have celebrated the ma^ 
r. Ejiam!^* uanimous disinterestedness of Pelopidas, and the 
pito'pwJ philosophical selfdenial and clear int^ty o( 
Epameinbndas. ' Unfortunately, the able cotem- 
porary ; historian, intimately coilnected with their 
adversaries, and of • course ^not their iriend^ has 
been careless of informing us what part they todc 
in the'Thebari councils.: -Nevertheless theinde- 
. . pendent spirit and daring courage of the Theban 
people, even in his , account, ^we admire^ but 
liberality, moderation, justice, wherever we search, 
^e as little to be found , iii their proceedings, as 
in those of either the Lacedaemonian aristocracy, 
«r the Athenian dembcriEtcy, : when their tyranny 
has been most complained of by cotemporaries, 
and reprobated by posterity. The supremacy, 
asserted by the Theban people over all Boeotia, 
^everywhere' abhorred by the aristocratical party, 
carried oppression sometimes to excess . even 
against the democratical, by which it had risen. 
Xenoph. The wholc people of the little states of Plataea 
c. s.' i 1. and Thespiae were expelled. Numerous as the 
Ardlid. distressing circumstances unavoidably attending 
Diodo/.'*' banishment must be, yet, through the division of 
1.15. c 46. Greece into parties, if subsistence did not fail, 
personal security could- generally be found some- 
where. But the unhappy Plataeans and Thespians 
whither could they go? oppressed by that party 
to which they had always been among the firmest 
radherents^ Lacedaemon, the enemy of their 
: '^ / . "oppressors. 
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t^pressors, . was their iiereditary enemy. ^ " With ^cr.. 

'Athens indeed they had friendly connection ; .'old > '^^ 

and inherited connection; but Ath«is was now 

fdUed with Thebes/whence their persecution cameL 

Hieir best jiope nevertheless was in Athens, and 

thither, cas suppliants^ they directed their steps'^, i 

-' It is in the InatureJ of democracy to te;.botb 

tyrannical and ambitious; but, like single despots^ 

democracies will not always approve die tyraniiy; 

and still less the ambition/, of other dembcracieai 

The. overJbearJng .haughtiness .of Thebes, • in) her 

new prosperity, . had . already .disgusted . the :Ather 

nians. . The invasion ,of Phocis, the antienC ally 

of Athens, they much resented. .The excessive 

violence used toward the Thespians and Plataeans; 

the Plataeans among their oldest and most. con* 

stant confederates, at one time almost incorporated 

among the Athenian people, gave still more 

offence. Both Pl^tsans and Thespians, there*^ 

fore, found at Athens a ready and kind attention. 

With Itheir .situation, that of all Greece was taken 

into, sei'ious consideration by the Athenian govern^ 

ment. The conduct of the Lacedaemonians had 

been proypking : the prospect of success agunst ,t^ , ^ 

them, while the Athenian fleet, triumphahi, comi- 

manded the seas, was allu^ping : but the very suc« 

cesses of that fleet had ;tended to raise Thebes to 

•the power, which now was beconiing an Object q( 

jealousy at Athens, the more» as Thebes was a 

nearer neighbor than Lacede^mon. , ^ 

^ ' ./ It 

^ Diodorus, in thb part of the history, has mtoAoMi teverd 
circumstances not noticed by Xenophon ; but his narrative ^ 

is so confused, and so continually marks deficient judgement^ 
ihat UttLe satisfactory can be gathered from him. 
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It is often extremely difficult to aacertain the 
real springs of political measures in a free goverar 
menty because of the variety of jarring interests 
influencing the individuals who compose the poli*" 
kical body, and of the dependency of public mea- { 

sures upon the accidental preponderance of this { 

dr that private interest There is much appear- 
ance of a wise moderation in the Athenian go^ 
vemment on tiiis occasion ; and indeed it seems \ 

unquestionable that the affairs of Athens were 
at: this time generaUy diiected by able men. 
Among them Iphicrates certainly was eminent; 
but Iphicrates did not carry the princely influence 
of a Pa^ides. At the head of a triumphant 
armament, he found his situation uneasy and 
periidus. When opposition from enemies was 
nearly overborne, that from feilowcitizens became 
only, more alarming. The conduct of Iphicrates 
was^ wise ; but his moderation, his ready conces* 
^sioiK td the' wishes of those who desired to check 
the progress of his glory, is accounted for by cir- 
eoinstaiices reported by the cotemporary historian. 
Xeno«h. lA supply of mouey was becoming indispensable 
fyr the maintenance of hisi fleet ; the application 
for which, at Athens, when the treasury could not 
Danish it, Was alwaya highly hazardous. If it 
^Mfas:;- grafted, wUo^h could not be depended upon, 
op{n%^^n of' the rich, and discontent^ more or 
less, of aE links, was liaWe to follow. This gave 
opportunity for a strcmg opposition from interested 
teen, who coveted the leading situations in the 
bommonwealdi. ' It was at the same time known 
ibat Lacedeeihon was negotiating with Persia, by 

^ -- ::- - its 
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its- able and formerly successful mkusteihjAiiti^ 
cidas. A view, to some, at leasts among . Uiese 
t^ircumstanceSy probably had induced IphienateSy 
to desire the lorator Callistratus for hai: co&egne 
in eominand; Callistratus thus h»^ame jomtTy 
responsible with him for the success of ibeasuresi 
Were the armament in want, it was incumbent 
^pon Callistratus, notiess than uponelphicrotes, 
to provide! for its .supply. If new emergencies 
arose, it was incumbent, upon CfdlistrsiiEB. : to 
devise means of x^rding the d^uiger in«uing.- Ilif 
liberality of Iphicrates then ^eems to have. led 
^allistratus, before his opponent, to become ^ his 
partizan. Want ol* money pressing, Callistratu$ 
offered himself for negotiator with the Athenian 
people ; pledging himself, if his . coll^ue . .would 
be satisfied with the alternative, dther to procure 
a vote for the money wanted, or to put forward 
negotiation for a peace, which would obviate the 
.want. • Iphicrates approved, and Callistratus went 
to Athens. :* * 

The commander-in-chief of the armament being 
thus induced to concede to the wish for peacd, 
which at home began to prevail eictensiv^y, it 
was decreed, in an assembly of the people; ac- 
-cording to the historian's phrase, * that peac^ Xenopb, 
^should be made/ On first view, such i cteere^ ^I'i! i. 
must always appear the produce- of wildnesi§ aA 
the people, or of faction misleading th^ir vbicd^. 
The inferior party in a war certainly cannot chus^ 
when peace shall be made. But Athens wafi at 
tiiik time fortunately in a sitttiaticm to hdd tii^ 
balance of Greece ; and it was- tht^ifefore wisely 
: . ' 7 resolved 
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eli^AP. resirived there to open n^otiations, for.thepur^ 
pose of prodoGilig a peace beneficial to the natibiu 
In die: conduct of the business, ajust attention to 
the.rig^ts of. allies was observed. Ministers were 
:first dispatched to Thebes, to invite a concurrence 
in negotiation, and then ah embass}^ was sent to 
Sparta:. * / c ./ 

Whatever hope was entertained /of success;, 
from ..the pending negotiation with . Persia, the 
Lacedaemonians were, in the moment, too severely 
pressed, not to be desirous of peace upon any 
moderate terms. At the requisition of Athens, 
therefore, ministers from all the belligerent re* 
publics were assembled in Lacedaemon. . The 
congress, being met, the Athaiian mini£9:ers .first 
addressed it : ': No lasting satisfaction," they said, 
no cpnfidence cpuld obtain, among the .Greeks, 
if the farmer terms of alliance with ; Lacedaemon 
continued to be required, and. if the Jormer 
measures of its government were.stilPpursued. 
The pretended object was universal indepen- 
dency ; yet it w4s\ stipulated, that the ^ citizens 
of the allied stfi^s^ should march whithersoever 
thelacedvmbnians should lead: and thus often 
th^'.we^ compelled to make war upon their 
be^ friends. Nor was this,' however incon* 
sistent with independency, the worst circum- 
stMce of their lot; for the Lacedaempmaos^ 
arbittiiiily interfering in the internal gpterament 
of the:repubfics, committed the supreme pow^ 
to.what Jitniids tliey thought proper; and, giving 
^ it here tp;aiCouncil of ten, thttre to a councfl of 
^ tWity, it.vfas; ajiuays evidently their care, less 
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^ that these should govern justlyi tiian that'Oiey «bgt* 
** should hold their respective' states' in the 'most < — A- 

* complete subserviency to Lacedasmon."' ' ^ So 

* that/ said the orator, * you seem to delight in 
^ tyrannies rather than in free governments/ 

The existing circumstances gave weight to diis 
remonstrance, and the Lacedaembnmns ^tgreed, x«iioph. 
that universal independency for Gr^fcian cities c. s.^7. 
shoutoT be the basis of the treaty to be' negotiated^ 
Jt followt&d of course that all those I^kced8emo«- 
fiian Superintendents or goverilors, jdaced^ in so 
mntny cities with the title of harmost, were to be 
^thdrawn. It was then covenanted; that amiief 
should be disbanded and fleets laid up; and^that^ 
ifksiyi Gredan stdte teted contrary to these stipu- 
lations, it should be lawful for all to assist those 
joh whom'any injury fell from the breach of th^m^ 
but that the universal independency, which fevmed 
'the fundamental article of the treaty, should 
not >be Mnfnnged,- by any compulsion to join in 
hostilities. 

The ready accession of the Lacedcemoni^ns, 
to terms by which fhey gave up that supremacy, 
which t^ey had so long^ not only affected, ' b^t 
inj(^ed, and which had. so extensively been* aK 
lowed as their prescriptive right, seems to have 
^surprized the Ihebian miiiisters ; and, with the 
general satisfiaidtion, which it was so weH adapted 
•to produce, in •sdmfe. degree forced them into a 
4:ohairrence, which they^ hlEid not intetid^'and 
which their instructions did • not v^aittfnt. For 
ithe fidkiff party in Thebes, aWare that, • not their 
.pow^ylXafpertiaps their e:tf,lebce. depended 

on 
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CH A^. on it, were resolved hot to forego that 
^^xxvL  ivhich they had acquired over the other cities of 
ficeotia. Borne away, nevertheless, by the torrent 
of united opinions and wishes, the Theban minis^ 
ters joined in the sacrifice, and in the solemn 
oath, which bound all to the treaty « 

That 4>reach, however,- of their instructions^ 
t which, in the ftioihent^ perhaps, they were scarcely 
aUe to avoid, on the very next day they ^idevored 
Xeiioph. to remedy; and a privilege, which the Lacedas- 
cV'f.'s* monians, amid their apparent moderation and 
real concessions, had reserved to th^odsdvea, 
afforded the pretence. The Athenians and their 
allies, by thdr respective ministers, had severally 
«wom to the observance of the treaty ; but the 
Xacedsemonian representatives alcme topk the 
oath, expressly for thesnsdves ; atid ll^r.alliesk 
^o ministers from the allies of Thebes appear. to 
hiftve been present, and the Theban ministers had 
taken the oath in the.name of the Thehans .'only. 
They now demanded that, for the Theban nilme, 
the Boeotian might be substituted. Ags^ilaus 
ppposed this : he would allow no such altoratioi^ 
he said ; but if the Thebans desired, Xo he intirely 
jexcluded from the treaty, their nanjie m^ht ht 
ierased. 

In this dispute were inydved^.cpnjHk}uences not 
to be estimated by humaQ fores^t, XenOpbon's 
penetratiBg and anxious ey^ :howev^ diioemi^ 
tfaem, tho indistinctly,; as yet urider many foldSb 
•Unfortunatjely for.sD interesting a .perioid di'the 
^istoiy^ l^s eoni^ectjon with Agesilaus^ and diim 
depend^cjt) m wbieb ciwiatetancfit had iriMsj^ 

i. J him, 
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\y upon the Lacedaemonian governmehty made 
him unavoidably a party-man : not so far that 
we find any reason to suppose he has related any, 
untruth) but so as often to give cause for wishing 
that he had more related the whole truth ; for 
the accounts of later writers, panegyrists of the 
illustrious Thebans who opposed Agesilaus, are 
utterly unsatisfactory. Xenophon has not named 
the Theban ambassadors at the congress. Dio- Corn.Nep. 
dorus, Cornelius Nepos, and Plutarch, concur in Diodo^"'- 
reporting that Epameinondas was at the head of piutA^g^'. 
them, and, by his eloquence, in invective against 
the Lacedaemonians, shook the attachment of 
their allies. But it is commonly^ by private 
communication, rather than by public harangue^ 
except where negotiation must be managed with 
a popular assembly, that such points are carried. 
We may indeed gather, from Xenophon, that the X*°**f • 
able conductors of the Theban affairs had probable c. 4. s. 15. 
ground for depending on a disposition^ in some of 
^e republics, so far at least favorable to Thebes,- 
as a jealousy, still entertained, of Lacedasmon c.s.f. 9. 
might make them so. But in the moment no- i.i5.^c.5a 
^ng of the kind seems to have appeared openly. 
The congress declared its approbation of the opi- 
nion of Agesilaus ; and, when the Theban mipis-^ 
ter», whether hampered by their instructions, or 
decided by their own party- views^ persevered ip| 
renunciation of the treaty, unless the alteration^ 
df' names wete admitted, the Athenians, as 
Xenophon assures ns, considered Thebes as un-^ 
dotie; and the Theb&ii ministers^ aware of the 

^ v^^ff'i^ 
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eHAP. magaitude of danger to their country/ from its 
- ^^^^' ' opposition to united Greece, departed in much 
dejection"* 
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Independency , of the Baotian Towns ^ asserted by the Laced^e' 
monians, resisted by the Thebans : Battle of Leuctra* 

B.IC.371. In Athens, at this time, the general wish was for 

. ' peace; and, no leading influence of an ambitious 

demagogue opposing, the conditions of the treaty 

concluded were readily and even scrupulously 

executed. Athenian garrisflns.were everywhere 

Xeiioph. withdrawn : orders were dispatched for the imme- 
diate return of Iphicrates^ with that fleet which 
nothing in the Grecian seas could oppose ; and 
whatever had been taken, after the ceremony of 
swearing to the treaty, was punctually restpr^d^? 
The Lacedcemonians were not less ex^ct in re- 
calling all those si^erintending i^cers, who, with 
the title of harmost, had goyerped Grecian cities : 
and they withdrew all their troops from the terti- 

toric». 

. ** Plutarch, when he has a mind to tell the truth, generally' 
gives his authority; when he paints from his own fancy, 
which seems to have been very frequent with him, he is 
honest enough not to pretend that he has any name to vouck 
for the fidelity of his picture. I do not recollect that he has 
ever quoted authbri^ for any of his numerous and direct con- 
tradiotioBS of rXenofdion ; npr that he ever, on such an oc^i- 
sion, has mentioned the name of Xenophon, whom, on the 
contrary, on msmy occasions, he has coinmended highly. He 
has painted this, embassy in colors apparently quite his own.- 
His style of historical painting has that fiurility for the. 
painter; that it imposes no necessity for the picture to bar- 
monize with the general course of history j and of this he has 
abundantly availed himself. 
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to'ries of those called their allies, except the army 
under Cleombrotus in Phocis, which they lefk 
without orders. Cleombrotus, fearful of censure, 
for acting or not acting, sent home for instruc- 
tions. The Lacedaemonian assembly was con- 
vened; and, in result, orders. were sent, for the xeooph. 
king to prosecute hostilities against Thebes, unless f^l'l ^^ 
the independency of the Boeotian towns jfere 
immediately admitted. J^^O^ 

Those who guided ' the Theban coun<|k^ad 
taken their resolution, and they persevered, m it,f 
Pelopidas, and still more Epameinondai^ who at 
this time principally directed those councilij^wg^lo 
unquestionably superior men; and perh 
should be imputied to unfortunate necessity, to 
the circumstances ot Thebes,, and to, the vices in 
the political system of Greece, if they did hot 
fairly earn the praise of pure political virtue and 
inlarged patriotism, which their panegyrists, antieht m. t. cic. 
and modern, have been fond of attributing to them. piuT" ^' 
They were ingaged with a party. ,0n the sup- 
port of that party depended the means for them- 
selves and their friends to exist in Thebes.- The * 
subjection of the Boeotian towns was necessary, 
as we have observed, to the power, and perhaps 
to the existence of that party; at least to its 
existence in Boeotia ; and possibly the extermina- 
tion of the unfortunate PlataeaiTs and Thespians 
(a fact uncontradicted, and little palliated, by their 
panegyrists) may have been necessary to the 
security of that sovereinty of Thebes over Boeotia, 
on which the welfare and safety, hot of th^- 
selves only, but of all their party, so much 

vo£. VI* O depended. 
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c^Jip. depended. Evidently^ however, not that Greece 
'^^^'^ should be free, but that Thebes should be power-, 
ful, and that they shc^uld lead in Thebes, and give 
law to Greece, were the objects to which all their 
measures directly tended* 
' Pressed, nevertheless, as they certainly were, by 
unfortunate necessities, these able men did not 
ingage their country in the unequal contest, in 
which the peace made by Lacedasmon with the 
rest of Greece left it inrpliGated, without reasonable 
ground of hope that, by diligent exertion of their 
talents, they might so profit from existing circum- 
stances, as to make die balance equal, or even bring 
the preponderancy in their favor. Tho, Thebes 
alone excepted, all the republics of the nation were 
now in league with LacedsenA>n, yet neither the 
late enemies, nor even the antient allies of that, 
state, they knew, w^e cordially attached to it. 
In every city there was a party more or less 
^ ' friendly to the Theban cause, if for no other rea- 
son than because it was adverse to the Lacedse- 
Xcnoph. monian* This spirit of party pervaded, to a con- 
c.4.ii.5. siderable extent, even the army now upon the 
point of invading Boeotia. The king, moreover, 
who commanded that army, they knew was little 
respected in it» That, in former campains, he. 
had shown no vigor, was notorious ; and, among^ 
those under him, piost zealous for the prosecution 

of the measures which he was commissioned to. 

 '  • .1 

promote, th^e were some who did not scruple to 
assert, what the example of former kin^ of 
tiocedaeinon might render credM%, that he trea- 
<^pusly fa¥(9i©d the Thebans* 
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' Decided then by these conyplex considerations, 
the Thebaii leaders held the force of Boeotia 
leather, and occupied the defile by which it was 
supposed the Lacedsemonian king would propose 
to enter their country. But, by a conduct appa* Xcnopfc. 
rently able, Cleombrotus rendered their measure c.Vi,3. 
vain. Instead of inarching eastward, directly for 
the Boeotian plain, he moved southward ; and, by 
an unfrequented mountain-road, coming unex- 
pectedly upon Creusis, a Boeotian port on the 
Corinthian gulph, he took the town with twelve 
triremes lying in the harbour. The passage hence 
across the mountains being open, he proceeded 
unopposed into the Thespian territory, and in- 
camped near Leuctra. 

Disappointed thus in the hope of balancing 
their inferiority of force by advantage of ground 
for defence, theThebans had to apprehend all the 
pressure of war upon their country, which had 
been experienced in the invasions under Agesilaus. 
For the fidelity of the Boeotian towns, they knew, 
was precarious ; to prevent the ravage of their 
fields, any of them would surrender without siege; 
and tfie first btockade to be formed would be that *^^ 
of Thebes itself. With the pressure of want then,; 
which must sooner or later follow, a turn in ther 
disposition even of the Theban people would be 
to be apprehended : the opponents of the ruling: 
party might regain an overbearing influence ; aftd; 
most of the present leaders, as the cotem^potaiy: 
historian says, having tried the evib of hamshr: 
meni, thcwght ft bettfer to die fighjing, tljan agahii 

bl^eome fugitives. 

O 2 Urged 
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c.^fAP. Ui-ged by such motives, Epameinondas and 
»-^ — ,r-^ Pelopidas resolved upon the bold measure, which, • 
for ages, had been held among the Grieeks as 
a forlorn hope, to ingage the Lacedaemonians jn 
the field with inferior forpes.. But, having taken; 
; their resolution, they were ingenious ai^dindefati-. 
^ble in devising and practising whatever mi^t 
proipote its success. That povirerful engine, super- 
stition, was not neglected. A saying, whether 
already popular, or invented for the. occasion, was 
Xeiioph. circulated in rumpr as antient and oraculair, * that 
c. 4! t 7. ^' a Lacedaemonian army should be defeated at the 
* virgins' tomb,;' a moniument near the Theban 
camp, where, according to old report, some virgins, 
violated by Lacedaemonians,. had destroyed them-, 
selves.' To increa$e the effect for the popular 
mind, the. monument was ornamented with cere- 
monious solemnity. Intelligence was then carried 
to the army,, that all the temple doors Jn Thebes 
bad opened spontaneously, and that the priestesses 
had declared the omen to portend victory to the 
Thebans, This was followed by information, that 
the arms in the temple of Hercules had disap- 
peared ; whence it was affirmed to be evident, 
that the god would assist the Thebans in the ap- 
proaching battl^. 

c While the Theban leaders were thus employing 
all means to animate their people, the deficient 
activity, or deficient courage, of the Lacedee- 
nionian king, wanted incitement from Aqse. ui^der 
i.8. his command. His friends, and ^ those, not all 

perhaps properly his frieuejs, who. were Ie{i,<^Dg 
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men among his party in the army, Uneasy at the 
reports circulating against him, anxiously urged 
him to refute the calumny by a vigorous conduct, 
and they advised him immediately- to seek and 
fight the enemy. In no proper season or circum- 
stances, then, the council of war was held, which 
finally determined on the battle and its order : it 
was after the midday meal, when the free circu- July 8. 
lation of wine had excited that animation, which 
seems to have been otherwise deficient. The 
ground between the two armies was a plain, and 
therefore it was resolved to place the cavalry in 
front of the phalanx. Never of reputation, like Xenoph. 
the infantry, it was at this time particularly ill- ^.V •. 11. 
coiiditioned. The purchase and maintenance of 
the horses, imposed as a tax upon the wealthy, 
had been a duty ill-executed ; for the method even 
invited niegligence. Not till the moment of 
exigency, when the men, whose turn it was for 
service, were already assembled, thie horses were 
called for. The men least able in body, and least 
desirous of distingtiishing themselves, were gene- 
railv selectied, or procured themselves to be named, 
for the cavalry ; and such horses, with such arms, 
accoutrements, and furniture, as were in the 
moment produced by those required to provide 
them, they weire to take, and immediately pro- 
ceed on service. 

To these defective troops every circumstance 
invited the Theban generals immediately to oppose 
their cavalry ; always esteemed superior to most 
in Greece, and, at this time, not only carefully 
appointed and highly trained, but of considerable 
, O 3 - practice 
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^fiiAP, practice id service. Accordin^y they, like the 

*JrIL LacedaBincMiians, jJaced their cavalty in front of 

htat *eir phalanx. With the cavalry therefore the 

•.10. t«. action began. The Lacedaemdniaii horse were 

i. la. quickly routed, and in their flight disturbed the 

order of their own infentty. The Hieban phalamt, 

formed in column fifty deep, then, acoMrding to 

the preconc^ted plan, charged the Lacede^monian 

Une, formed only twelve deep, in that part where 

the king had his station. The^assault was lepeUed, 

but Cleombrotus received a mortal wound. He 

was carried alive out of the action, but died soon 

> after. 

The able generals of tbe Thebaus quickly re- 
stored order and aaumadon to their troops ; liie 
impulse of th6 column was renewed, and one <rf 
the bfoodie&t actions ever known in Greece fol- 
lowed. Generally those killed in battle, widle 
cotttest lasted, were few : defensive annour pre- 
vented rapid slaughter, till, an Mpressiou being 
ipade, and flight insuing, the shield and the breast- 
plate lost their efficacy. But here equality ef 
skilly force, and perseverance, made the contest 
..I*. doubtful while numbers Ml On the Lacede- 
monian side, Deincm, one of the potemarcs com- 
manding next under the king, Spbodriis, whose 
corruption had brought the enmity of Athens 
upon his country, and his worthier son Cleonynws, 
the fiiend of Aichidamus .son of Agcsikus> were 
killed. Then the whole i^t wmg^ unable any^ 
longer to wi&stond the piessure ©f the llieban 
column, retired ; a^d shortly, as the Ilicban 
generals had fore$eaii, tikt left, fees pte8d^,> 

^ : retired 
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jretired nevertheless also, to avoid attack in flask. ' 
WiUiout total k>s8 of order, but not whody witiwDiit . a. 
iriie carnage incident to flight, both readied itheir 
camp, and fomed behind its intoenckneat 

This^ and the advantage of the i^huiatioB^ » 
rising ground, stopped Ac ptursuing vktcars : arid 
then, the Laoed»monians, jresting on their an»a, 
and looking on oneanother with astonisimient, 
woidd, tnany of «hem, scarcely believe the. laans- 
action in which they had been jMtrtakers ; fee, 
within the readh of tradition, and, as it was be- 
lieved, since the days of Lycarg^, a Lac©d«e- 
flionian arany had never before been drfeat^ 
by ififerkM' numbers ; insonxBch that throughput 
Greece it was generally /reckoned next tp taipQSr 
sible. Some therefore insisted that «tai ito «»mny 
should not be pemiitted to raise thdr trophy 5 
that no truce eliould be «rficited &c the burial ^ 
the dead ; that the bodies shoukl be recovered 
itrms in *mnd. Sut the «iirvivi«g pafemaares^ 
having leanit that, #f aev^ hundred Sptrtons, 
scarcely three bundled remained iafiv©; that, <rf Xtnoph. 
diose Lacedemonians whp had not die ho»Qr of «, V •*. ik 
the Spartan name, near a thousand had been 
killed »♦ ; that the allien, who had suffered less, 

wer6 

« It ta not, I will own, to me ^ dear, ^w^^J^ *f 
Xenophon, wliether the foarliumlred SpartMsteBed me^Ar 
wwe not interided to be indaded « the «tj«^ •«' 
Z^iSil.»«,*o»J«,, and Ihave««tbeenfomm.*eeDO«g 
tofindanyaMiatancefnmitnmsktorsoroommeiitatoB. mt 
Ahtaae aftegether woiiM l*wl one to «ip!»«»«e tVwyawre wj 
tended to be iacluded, were tjot^that «*»f«2^.i^tS: 
imiirobable, by the nwst aathentic accoaate ^.tbftfroporMBi 

O 4 ' 
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CHAP, were neviertheless totally averse ' to * fresh acticm^ 
>J2^L-» and some of them so disaffected, as even to 
rejoice in the disaster, justly thought the moat 
careful circun^spection requisite, and rashness in 
enterprize to be utterly avoided. They called 
therefore' a council of war ; and upon a deliberate 
review of circumstances, the necessity of soliciting 
a truce, for the burial of the slain, was admitted 
by aH. The herald therefore was sent, and the 
truce was obtained. 

' Then the Thebans erected their trophy ; a trophy 
' esteemed, under all its circumstances^ the most 
glorious, and likely to be, in its consequences^ 
among the most important, ever won in a battle^ 
of Greeks with Greeks: Hie Lacedsemonian 
commanders seem to have had no view io any- 
thing better than to defend themselves, in their 
present station, till succour might arrive from 
home. But the Theban generals, circumspect ais 
enterprizing, would not venture assault Upon their 
numbers and discipline, in a situation giving such 
advantage against the weapons of antiquity. They 
looked around to the opportunities, opened by an 

event 

of SpiEirtanB to the other Lacedaemonians, oa all other oc* 
easions, in the Lacedaemonian armies. In the Agesilaus (c. 3. 
8. 34.) Xenophon seems to assert that the number of Spartans 
killeid at Leuc&a was equal to that of the survivors^ not in 
the army drily, but all the survivors. 

^ According to Diodorus the Boeotians were only six thousand^ 
and he says they were joined by fifteen hundred foot and five 
hundred horse from Thessaly. It seems not very consistent 
with the far more authoritative account of Xenophon, that 
any such Thessalian force should have been at Leuctra ; but 
the Boeotian may probably have been greater than Diodorus 
has stated. 
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event so out of the expectation of all Greece, as 
that of the late battle. They hoped for extensive 
success in negotiation^ through the credit so com- 
monly following unlooked-for success in arms. 
They trusted that they might prevent the ap- 
proach of relief from Peloponnesus; and, by 
meerly intercepting supplies, they thought to 
compel the Lacedaemonian army to unconditional 
surrender. 
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CHAPTER XXVH. 

AiFairs of Grejece, from the Elevation ofTHEflEs^ 
by the Battle of Leuctra, to tlie failure of the 
Attrtnpt to extend the Theban Supremacy 

' over Greece, through Support from Persia. 



SECTION I. 

Recepiion of Nev)8 of the Battle of Leuttray at Lacedamon -, 
at Athens, Jason ofPherce in Thessafy ; Pofydamas ofPhar- 
solus: Jason elected Tagus of Thessafy: Power and great 
Views of Jason: Mediation of Jason between the Laceda- 
monians and Thebans : Magmficent Preparationof Jason for 
the Pythian Festival: Death and Successors of Jason : Fall 
of the ThessaUan Powers 

CHAP. TNTELLIGENCE of the fatal blow at 
^ V ' » A Leuctra, carried to Lacedaemon, was borne 
Xenoph. with much real magnanimity, and with all that 
c. 4. slid, affectation of unconcern, which the institutions of 
oi.^c»!iV Lycurgus commanded. It happened to be the 
tojuij. last day of the festival called the Naked Games ; 
and the chorus of men was on the stage, before 
the assembled people, when the officer chaiged 
with the dispatches arrived. The ephors were 
present, as their official duty required, and to them 
the dispatches were delivered. Without inter- 
rupting the entertainment, they communicated the 
names of the slain to their relations, with an 
^ added admonition, that the women should avoid 

that 
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iChat damorotts lameiitationy which was iikial|v«iid /^£€Tr 
bear the calamity in silence. On the mattom ttik  > ' *' " ^ 
the xdiatians of the slain appeared as usual in 
firfalic, ivith a deportment of festiwty ttDdtrmrnpli, 
while the few kinsmra of thesurvivors, who i^aoweA 
themselves abroad^ carefully marked, in their a^ 
pearance, humiliation and dejecdon.  ! '. 

It was a large proportion t)f dae bidst streo]^ 
of the commonwealth liiat, after bo great a tes 
in the battle, remained in a danger oot in the 
moment to be calculated. £v«ry ex^rtioa tb»€h 
ibre was to be made to saro it. Of si^i monu^ Xenook 
into which, for military purposes, the Lacedn^ ^4 ^ f 7^ 
mdnian people were divided, the nien of fomt, 
witliin thirty' yeiars aiter boyhood (rskich was iha 
terai, meanmg perhtips the agp of tibout fyaa^ 
teen') had maidbed under Qeotnlnotiss ; those 
jhbwev^ being esoeepted who hoore at die time any 
^blic office. The ephors ^oow ordered the nei- 
mainkig two ifioiras to jmanch, together mth tho^ 
of the absent mora^ to the fcfftteth year fhwi 
boyhood, and mo longer aUowii^ e^ceptkm far 
those in office, llie command, Agesilws being ». 10. 
^ot yet sufficiently i^ecovered to take it, was eomf 
mitted to bis son Arcludamus. Requisitiotis attire 
at the same time haistened off f<Mr dae assistanisk 
of the allies ; and the Lacedtsinonian inteiMt^ w 
the iidassest adverse to the pretensions aiid:a|)f]!iisi- 
bended purposes of Thebes, so jprei^aikd Sii Tcgcbi^ 
Mantkida, PhKust, Corindi, tSicyon, and thfoi^** t 

out ihe Achaian towns, that the tcbntingeot of .: ! 

ivoops^, 

> This exyiNiesabn lias ktm already ootkei io Ncdia 119. 
Cb. 25. Sect. 4. of this History. 



CHAP. 

xxvii 
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tnK>ps^ from all those places, was forwarded with 
alacrity. 

Meanwhile the leading Thebans, meaning to 
.pay a compliment that might promote ' their 
interest in Athens, had hastened thither infor- 
mation of their splendid success. But the im- 
pression made by this communication was not 
favorable to their views : on the contrary, it 
showed that the jealousy, formerly entertained 
so generally among the Athenians toward Lace- 
dsembn, was already transferred to Thebes. Thus 
the incessant quarrels among the Grecian re- 
publics, source indeed of lasting glory to some, 
brought however, with their decision, neither lasting 
power, nor lasting quiet to any; but, proving ever 
fertile in new discord, had a constant tend^icjr 
to weaken the body of the nation. The Greci^ 
statesmen, quick, penetrating, and every way able, 
but circumscribed in means, and led by circum- 
stances to take a deep interest in 'petty politics, 
and give . their minds eagerly to narrow views, 
appear not to have had leisure to look abroad, so 
as to advert to the ready possibility of some 
potentate arising, capable of crushing all their 
divided republics together. The cotemporary 
historian indeed, in the quiet of his banishment, 
speculating, not with view confined by little and 
local interests, nor with' the crude ideas of a 
closet-politician, but with the extended ken of 
one who, in the poets phrase, ' had seen the 
' cities, andx)bs6rved the manners and the policy 
*■ of many men,' was aware not only that this 
might be, but that the formidable phenomenon 
already existed. n V £ 
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Relief to Lacedaembn, in its pressing danger^ 
came, not from its own exertion, hot from the 
interest which ail the Grecian republics had in 
preventing Thebes from acquiring that over- 
bearing dominion, with which Lacedsemon had- 
oppressed them, but from a power newly risen, 
or revived, in a corner of the country, whence, 
for centuries, Greece had not been accustomed 
to apprehend anything formidable. Jason, of Xenoph. 
Pherae in Thessaly, was one of those extraordinary c. i. $.4." 
men, in whom superior powers of mind and body i.i**5.*** 
sometimes meet. He was formed to be a hero, 
had he lived with Achilles ; and, as a politician, 
he could have . contended with Themistocles or 
Pericles. He had the advantage of being born 
to eminence in his own city, one of the principal 
of Thessaly ; and he appears to have acquired 
there a powerful popularity. Little informed c.30. 
however of the early part of his life, we find him 
mentioned as general of the Pheraeans about six 
years before the battle of Leuctra, and command- 
ing a force sent to assist Neagenes, chief of 
Histiaea in Eubcea. In the contests of faction, in Xen. Arab. 
Thessaly, it was become common to employ mer- ^' 
cenary troops. Jason excelled in diligence in 
training such troops, in courage and skill in com- 
manding them, and in the arts by which he 
attached them to his interest. 

Of the state of Thessaly, at this time, alto- Xannph. 
gether, we may form some judgement from what c.\.*s! i«. 
the cotemporary historian has related of Phar- 
salus, one of its most conMderable cities. The 
leaders of the factions, by which Pharsalus was 
torn, at length, weary of ruinous contest, came to 

an 



xxvir. 
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Cjv Af,, mifi exti'aocdtQftTy agreement Fortimately diey 
had a Idlowckizen, PolydamaSi evdnent throa^^ 
out Thessaly for fa^h bkth, large possessions^ 
and Aat splendid hospitality for which the Thes* 
saBana were distinguished, but more singularly 
eminent fw integrity. To this man the Phar- 
salians committed the command of their citadel, 
and the exclusiTe management of thdr pubKc 
revenue^ giving him altogether a princely autho- 
rity. In so extraordinary and invidious an office, 
Polydamas had the talents and the good fortune 
to succeed in everything, except in opposing the 
i^mbition of the too politic and powerful Jason. 
Tyrant, according to one party, chief of the 
patriots, as the other would call him, in his own 
city, Phers?, Jason had proceeded to bring most 
of die Thessalian cities, some by policy, some by 
arms, under that kind of subjection, which so 
commonly in Greece was intitled ccmfederat^^ 
The strength of Pharsalus, directed by the 
abilities of Polydamas, was exerted to protect 
them. But Pharsalus itself was threatened, when 
Jason sent a proposal for a conference with the 
chief, which was accepted. In this conference 
the Pheraean avowed his * intention to reduce 

* Pharsalus, and the towns dependent upon 
f Pharsalus, to dependency upon himself; but 

* declared that it was bis wish to effect thi& 

* rather by negotiation than by violence, and 
^ with benefit to Polydamas, rather than to 

* his injury. It was in the power of Poly- 
*. damas,* he said, * to persuade the Pharsa-: 
Vli?ms; but, that it wieis not in his power to 
*, defend Aem, thc^ result of all his recent efforts 

' sufficiently 
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sufficiently showed. For himself^ he was resdved 
to hold the first situatioa ia Greece ; the second 
he offered to Polydamas. What their advan-' 
tages would be, if a political union took place,^ 
Polydamas as well as himself could estimate.^ 
The cavalry of all Thessaly, which would be» 
united under them, was not less than si^^ thou-> 
sand strong: the heavy-armed infantry exceeded 
ten thousand ; the numerous inhabitants of the. 
surrounding mountains, subjects of the Thes-r 
saltan cities, were excellent targeteers« In ad- 
dition to this force then, he had si^ thousand 
mercenaries in his pay ; a body such as, for 
choice of men, and perfection of discipline, no 
commonwealth of Greece possessed. Some 
estimate might be formed of his means, from his 
success in bringing under bis dominion or 
patronage the Thessalian cities, of which Phar- 
salus had been the patronizing power : his mili- 
tary force had been made conspicuous in the 
reduction of the Maracs, the D(Jopians, and the 
powerful Alectas, chief of Epirus, who all owned 
subjection to him. The Boeotians, with all the 
states of their confederacy, were his allies, and 
ready to admit him for their leader in the war 
against Lacedaemoa^ from whose overbearing; 
power they apprehended oppression; and the. 
Athenians, it was well known, were desirous of 
his alliance. But connection with Athens did not 
suit his views ; for the Athenians affected to be 
the first maritime power of Greece, and he meant 
to make Thessaly the first maritime power of 
Greece ; which he thought even easier than to 

* acquire 
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CHAP. * acquire imperial preeminence on land, which 
^xxyn. ^ J y^^ nevertheless his pmrpose. The three nedes- 

* saries to naval power were timber, hands, and 

* revenue. With the former, Athens was sup- 

* plied from Macedonia, which lay much more 
^ conveniently for the supply of Thessaly . With 

* the second, their Penestian subjects were a 

* resource, to which Athens had nothing equal.' 
(The Penestians were a conquered people, reduced 
to a kind of vassalage under the Thessalians, for 
whom they performed menial and laborious offices, 
but were not held in a slavery so severe and 

Demcwth. degrading as the Helots of Laconia, for we find 

p. irsTcd. them admitted to that military service, the cavalry, 

* which was generally reckoned, among the Greeks, 

to assort only with rank above the lowest citizens.) 

* For revenue then, not only their country was 
^ incomparably richer, but instead of deriving a 

* forein revenue from a few little scattered ilands, 

* whenever Thessaly was united under one chief, 
' all the surrounding tribes of their continent had 

* paid them tribute.' 

It had been a practice of the Thessalian re- 

• publics, always acknowleging somcf common bonds 

of union, to appoint, for extraordinary occasions, 

a common military commander, a captain-general 

of the Thessalian nation, with the title of Tagus*. 
To this high rank and great command Jason 

aspired, 

' The Thessalian title Tagus seems to have been the same 
word with the Teutonic Togtfj a Leader ; and perhaps ihe 
Latin Dux has been only another variety of it ; whence the 
verb ducoy as, in the Greek, raytvv from .rctyo^, Heretoga, 
Mterally Ahntfleadery wss the Anglosaxon word for a General, 
and,- in the coarser language of modern Germany, our title of 
iWe is expressed by the word Hertog. - 
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«B|nred, and the approbation of the Pharsalian sECf. 
govemmenty it appears, was necessary. «But he -, \ 
was far from so confining his views. Even the 
comtadancl of all Greece did not suffice for his 
ambition. ^ That all Greece might be reddced 

* under their dominion/ he observed to Poly- 
damas, ^ appeared probable from what he had* 
^ already stated : but he <;onceived the conquest 

* of the Persian empire to be a still easier achieve** 
^ ment; the practical proof, afforded by the re* 
^ turn of the Cyreian Greeks, and by the great 

* progress made, with a very small force, by 
^ Agesilaus, leaving this no longer a matter of 
*■ meer speculation.^ 

Polydamas, in reply, admitted the justness of 
Jason's reasoning; but alleged his own connect 
tion with Lacedaemon, which he would at no rate 
betray, as an objection that appeared to him in^ 
sup^rable. Jason, commending his fidelity to his 
ingagements, freely consented that he should go 
to Lacedaemon, and state his circumstances ; and 
if he could not obtain succour which might give 
him reasonable hope of successful resistance, then 
he would stand clearly excused, both to his allies 
and to his fellowcitizens, in accepting the proposal 
made to him. The communication of this extra* 
ordinary transaction, by Polydtunas, to the Lace* 
dasmonijam ^vemment, afforded the cotemporary 
historian the mean^ of becoming acquainted with . 
it. The Lacedftmodian's', pressed at that time by XenopH. 
a land war, against wtiich they could scarcely c.V ix 
protect their allies^ whQe the hostile fieet of 
Athens commanded the seas, after three days 

VOL. VI. p debate 
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CHAP, debate on the difficult propo^tiooi liberally ac-*. 

^ xxviL ijnowleged their inability to pve certain protection 
to Polydamas and the Pharsalians against Jason^ 
and therefore left it to them to consult their own 
interest 

xeiioph. PoIydamaSy returning then into Thessaly, re- 

c. i! s. i quested and obtained frcnn Jason, that he should 
hold, under his own peculiar command, the citadel 
of Pharsalus, which had been, in a manner so 
honourable to him, intrusted to his charge. For 
security of his fidelity to his n^w ingagements^ he 
sutrendered his children as hostages. The Pl^- 
salians, persuaded to acquiesce, were admitted 
to terms of peace and friendship by Jason,^^ who 
was then elected, without opposition, tagtis of 
Thessaly. 

The first ol^eQt of Jason, in his high offic€^ was 
to inquire concerning the force which the whole 
country^ now acknowle^ng him its cOnstitutioBai 

s.r. militaty commander, could furnish; and it was 

found to amount tp more than ei^t^ thousand: 
horse, fiill twenty thousand heavy«armed foot, and 
targeteers enough, in the cote^porafy historian's 
pltfase, for war with all the woirld. His neU cai^ 
was the revenue, which might enable him to giv^ 

Sodo^ eneigy to this force. Jason was ambitiow, but. 

it5.c,&h not avaricious, and he desired to haye willing. 
sul:^ects. He ripquired therefcH-e frcnn the de- 
pendent states, around Thessaly, oxUy that ttibut^' 
which had bieen formerly assessed, under &e tigus 
Scopas. 

At the time of the battle of LeUdra, Jason was 
already this formidable- potentate, and he vtu, 

8 then 
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then in alliance with Thebes. When thereforo sec'T.' 
the Thebans sent tp the Athenian pec^e an ac- .^ ^ 
couQt of that Bplendid action, they ^d not faj} to xepoph. 
communicate the intelligence abo to the tagus of c 4! •! so. 
Thessajy ; and they added a request for his co-- 
operation, toward the complete overthrow of the 
tyranny, so long exerdsed by the Lacedaemonian^, 
ovOT the Greek nation. The drcumstances were 
altogether such as Jason was not hkely to look 
upon with indifference. Having ordered a fleet 
to be equipped, he put himself at the head of lus 
mercenaries, who were his standing army, and, 8.91. 
taking the cavalry in the moment aj[x>ut him, he 
began his march. A war then existed betweep 
the Thessalians and Phocians, of that extreme 
enmity, sometimes regularly declared ainong the 
Greeks^ m which all communication, ^ren fay 
heralds, was interdicted ; and of course no quarter 
was regttkily aUowed, mx could any step toward 
an accommodation easily be taken. Nevertheless, 
with his escort so hastily assembled, he ventured 
tp traverse their country ; and entering some df 
die towns before even intelligence of his approach 
had reached them, and getting far forward before 
lUiywhere numbers could be collected capable of 
opposing him, he reached Boeotia without loss ; 
i^owiog, fl3 the cotemporary historian observes, 
bow much dispatch may often do more diah 

Jason, the ally of Tbgbes, was connected, not s. u. 
indeed by poUtipal ^Ui^we, but by pubJic md 
hereditary hospitality, wid) Lacedeemon. Pleased 

. with the bumilis^tion pf k^ lmf^% \m w^s pot 

9 9 desirous 
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CHAP, desirous that his allies shouldibecome too powerful: 
xxyii. Qjj reaching the Theban camp, therefore, deinor* 
K 6?*c^4/ ring to the proposal of the Theban generals, for 
%/tt—%5^ an immediate attack upon the Lacedaemonian^^ 
4ie became the counsellor of peace ; apd, acting 
as; mediator, he quickly succeeded so &r as to 
.procure a truce* The Lacedaemonians hastened 
:to use the opportunity for reaching a place of 
safety. They decamped in the evening; and 
trusting more, says Xenophon, to concealment 
and speed, than to Theban faith, for their secure 
V march across the plain, they reached Cithaeron 
before dawn; and, still not free from alarm, in 
.pressing their rugged way across the mountains, 
:they did not halt till they came to Aigostheni in 
the Megaric territory. There they were joined 
by Archidamus, with the troops sent from Lace- 
daemon for their relief. By their safe arrival, 
.however^ in a friendly territory, the great object 
,of the expedition being accomplished, Archidamus 
. returned to Corinth, dismissed the allies, and led 
ihe Lacedaemonians home '• 
ft.ff* Jason, after having thus acted as arbiter of 

<jrreece,, hastened his return to Thessaly. In his 
way through the hostile province of Phocis, with 
leisure to exercise his vengeance, for which he 
. had not before wanted strength, he confined it to 
.the little town of Hyampolis^ whose suburbs and 

tenitoiy 

 « , 

' This simple narrative of Xenophon, certainly not flatter- 
in% to his^ iriends, would earn crecfit, without the authority of 
his name. The account, given hy Diodorus, of the junctioa 
of the force under Archidamus with the retreating army, and of 

 their separation afterward for shame, is among the storiesto 

• ^he fouq4 in his work, beneath (lerious criticism. 
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territory he wasted, killing many of the peopled Isicti 
The Lacedaeimonian colony of Heracleia was then ^ ^' 
to be passed. He had served Lacedsemon at 
Leuctra, because he thought it for his interest, 
and he would, without scruple or fear, injure 
Lacedsemon, in its colony of Heracleia, because 
the prosperity of that colony would obistruct his ' 
views. Heracleia was moi^t critically situated, for 
commanding the only easily practicable commu* . 
nication between the countries northward and 
southward. He therefore demolished the forti- 
fications ; evidently not fearing, says Xenophon, 
that, by laying the passage open, he should 
indanger his own country, but providing that none, 
t>y holding the command of the pass, should pre^ 
vent him from marching into the southern pro-^ 
vinces, whenever he might desire it. 

Decidedly now the greatest potentate of Greece ; Xenopii. 
powerful, not by his own Strength alone, but by c. 4! •. ts. 
his numerous alliances, while on all sides his 
alliance was courted, Jason proposed to display his. 
magnificence at the approaching Pythian games. 
He had commanded all republics, owning the •• <9. 
authority of the tagus of Thessaly, to feed oxen, 
sheep, goats, and swine, for the sacrifices ; and he 
proposed the reward of a golden crown for the 
state which should produce the finest ox, to lead 
the herd for the god. By a very easy impost oh 
them severally, he collected more than a thousand 
^xen, and ten thousand smaller cattle. He ap* ■. 50. . 
pointed a day, a little before the festival, for 
^assembling die military force of. Thessaly; and 
the expectation in Greece was, that he would 

P3 assume 
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G H A F. assume to himself the pre^dency • A{^reheiisi<n 

, xxyii. ^ ajQse that he mig^t seize the treasure of Delphi ; 

insomuch that the Delphianscoi^ulted their oracle, 

for directions from the god for their conduct ob 

the occasion. The answer, according to repKurt) 

was rimilar to what had been given to thdr fore- 

Ch.8.s.4. fatherSi when Xerxe^ invaded Greece, ^ that the 

ofthisHbt. t ^^^ ^£ ^^ treasure would he the god's own 

.* concern.' 
Xen. Hei. Before the period for the splendid disrplay or- 
•.sirs*. lived, this extraordinaary man, after a review of 
i?i5.*c! 60, the Phersefan cavalry, sitting to give audience to 
B. C. 37p- any who might have occasion to speak to huiv 
aiiy. ^' was assassinated by seven youths, who approached 
with the pretence <^ stating a mat^r in dispute 
among them. The attendiiig guards, or fri^^ls 
of the tagus, kifled one of them on the spot, and 
another «s he was mounting his horsey but the 
rest so profited from the confusion of the mo^ 
ment, and the opportunities which circumstances 
throughout Greece commonly afforded, that they 
effected thedr escape* What was the provocati(Mi 
to this murder, or the advantage proposed from it, 
we are not informed. No symptom appears of 
any political view : no attempt at a revohitjon is 
noticed by the historian ; but what he saentions 
to have foUowed, meuJcs^ at the same time, the 
popularity of Jason among the Thessaiiaas, and 
d^ deficient ideas, equally of nioraU^ suul txM 
pdicy, geneially prevaUiqg through Greeae. Ihe 
hroth^s of the deceased, Polydorua and Pdly- 
phroU) were appointed. jointly to sQcoeed U^ 4ik^ 
dignity of t^gus; the assassins ^idd iM w 

refuge 
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refuge in Thessaly ; but in various cities of other 
parts of Greece they were received with honolr : 
proof, says the cotempomry historian, how ve- 
hemently it was apprehended that Jason would 
succeed in his purpose, of making himself soverein 
of the country. Such was the unfortunate state 
of Greece : in the weakness of its little republics, 
men were compdled to approve means the most 
nefarious, whwe other prospect failed^ by which 
their fears w«re relieved, and present safety pro- 
cared. Thus assassination became so generally 
creditable, or at least so little uncreditable, that 
hope of safety, through speed in flight, was always 
afforded to the perpetrators* 




SECTION 11. 

Pttrtiakt^y wnong the Pel/OfponnestanSy for the Lacedamonian 
Swpremacy. Congress nt Athens : Cessaium of JeaUmsy of 
Persia : Oppositu^ of Elisjo the Proposal for th^ umvejcsfijL 
Independency of Grecian Cities. Irritating Condnct of the 
Democratical Party in Mantineia toward Lacedcmon. Evils 

' resuUmg from the separate Independency of Cities, lAba^ai 
Project of the Tegeans for a Union tf the Arcadian Cities 
UUberalfy e^eciUed: Violent Interference of the Mantin/oons : 
Arbitrary assumption of Authority by the Lacedfitnumanst 
Union of Arcadia accomplished^ and Megalopolis founded* 

The event of the battle of Leuctra made a ^reat 
impression - throughout Greece. In many re- 
publics joy prevailed, at the ^orious success of i 
rising, ktely an oppressed, people, against those 
Who had long been looked upon; by one party, at 
least Ihiough die nation, as comnion oppressors ; 

P4 and 
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CHAP, and many individuals, and some states^ before 
xxvn^ cautious of avowing friendliness to the Theban 
cause, were now ready to join in war against 
Lacedasmon. But others, of more circomspectioil 
and better foresight, were aware that, under the 
political circumstances of Greece, in raising a 
new state to preeminence* they were only raising 
new oppressors. In Peloponnesus a more ge- 
neral jealousy arose, of the acquisition of imperial 
sway by a state beyond the peninsula ; and where^ 
ever the aristocratical interest prevailed, an ap^ 
prehension of democratical tyranny struck with 
horror. Under Lacedaemonian supremacy, th^ 
Feloponnesian states^ collectively, had held a 
superiority among those of the Grecian name; 
which must be lost, if Thebes became the leading 
power of Greece. Communication therefore 
being held among the Feloponnesian cities, it 
was resolved, that the supremacy of Lacedsmou 
should be supported ; and that' the troops of all 
the confederated republics should be bound, as 
formerly, to attend the call of the Lacedaemonian 
government, and march wherever the Lacedaemo- 
nians should lead. 

In the contest of Thebes with Lacedaemon, the 
leaders of the Athenian councils, generally able 
and moderate men, seem always to have had in 
view to hold the balance between them, and to 
avoid a decided connection with either. When, 
after the battle of Leuctra, the Thebans urged the 
utter overthrow of Lacedaemon, with the pretence 
that the common welfare of Greece required it, 
the Athenians^justlyjealousof the growing power 

of 
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^f Thebes, refused to concur ; but when advon-^ sech 

tage was taken of the pause of hostility, which the , ^ ^ 

mediation of Jason procured, to renew, among 
^he Peloponnesian states, that union of military 
force uAder Lacedaemonian authority, which would 
restore to Lacedsemon its former means of op* 
pression, a jealousy no less just^ arose, of the 
revivsd of Lacedaemonian empire. The Athenian 
government then resolved upon a measure be^ 
coming the dignity of their city, and, as those 
judging with the oidiniury measure of human fore-* 
sight might not unreasonably suppose, most likely 
to promote the quiet and welfare of Greece ; in^ 
viting a congress of deputies, from all the states, 
which had been parties to the peace of Antalcidas, 
to assemble in Athens. 

We can however scarcely, without some wonder, • 
observe the easy manner in which the able histo-^ 
rian of these times repeatedly mentions the peace 
of Antalcidas, by the description of ^ the peace 
' which the King prescribed,' or ^ the terms 
^ which the King command^ ^' Not only he Xen.Hei. 
so speaks of it in his own person, but the same ii,^' 
description is attributed by him to speakers bef(M:e 
the congress of the Grecian states^; and it occurs c.5.i.s» 
even in a decree of the Athenian people, which 
he has reported. In vain then shall we look for 
explanation of this phenomenon from later andent 
authors. Of whatever concerns the politics of 
the republican times, the writers under the Roman 
innpire, Greek as well as Latin, have perverted 

much, 

* Mma*}iWijm^<rwfli. Xen. Hel. I. 6. c. 3, s. 5. B«^iAajk 
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CHAP, macb, and elucidatted vary little. A coUatioa 
^xxm however of the extant works of colemporaries, 
orators^ philosophers, and sometimes the. comic 
poet, with the historian, will often furnish U^t, 
and always the surest, wherever any tnay be 
wanting, for the generally very perspicuous nar* 
rative, which Xenophon, writing for those familiar 
widi the circumstances of the times, has, in some 
few parts, left obscure for late posterity. 

It is evident that all dread of tibe Persian power^ 

any farther than as Persian wealth might inable 

one party, in a divided nation, to overbear anodner, 

Xenoph. had hmg ceased among the Ghreeks; and that, 

c.i*^4^ since the return of the Cyreums, but stiU more, 

PbiL orf ^^'^^ ^^ expedition of Agesilaus, tiie hope of cm*- 

& fLT q^^ri^g ^^^'^ ^^d superseded thefear of conquest 

t. 2. p. 496. from that decaying empire^. But the want of a 

L d.Vi6f. mediator in the endless dtfierraces of their nume* 

reus little republics, was constantly and pre&singly 

felt; and when the king of Persia, who, from Us 

superiority in wealth and exteat of dominion, 

was commonly called the great king, or often 

simjdy the king, ceased to reipel as an obgetA of 

terriMr, none would be so likely to attmct as an 

object of respect. It is r emarkaUe that the peace 

of iVntakidas, so reprobated by declaimers of 

afiierlames as the reproadi of Greece, the fisst 

gimt symptom of her degestteracy, was vec^ved 

by a large minority of the reprablks, as a kind (^ 

chatter of Grecian iceedoai, and as such is men* 

^ned by Xenophcn ; a cfetavtear to secure them 

against 

IfeL 1. 6* c. 3. 8. 6J) ^as the tear -of -ftte opponents of {^ce* 
daemon. • ^ ■' . . 
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agftinstioppreesion, not from the Persian king, but 5ect. 
fiom their fellowcouatrymen^. The congressj ^^' 
desired by the ^ Athenians, met: no officer of the xenoph. 

Hcl I 6 

great king's attended ; no symptom of Persian in- c.5.'s.'2.' 
fluence appeared : but the Athenians proposed, and 
the congress approved, an oath to be taken by the 
several deputies^ in the name of thdr respective 
repiiUics, Which remains reported by XeDophon^ 
thus : ' I will abide by the terms of the peace 
^ which the king ^nt, and by the decrees of the 
* Athenians and their allies ; and if any state, 
^ partaking in this oath, shall be attacked, I will 
' assist it with all my strength.' This con^fesi 
seems to have been composed of deputies from 
nearly every state of Greece ; imd, among them^ 
the Bleian alone, insisting that Elis should retain 
itssovereignty over the people of Marganeas, Scillus, s. s. 
and Triphylia, oligected to the Athenian proposal : 
the rest, even the Laoedssmonians, acoeded to it, 
with expsressiod of much satisfiEHition^ 

It is obvious that, undar that supremacy of 
Lacedaemon, which a strong party through the 
Peloponnesian cities was desiroos of supporting, 
Gieece could not be truly free. Yet evoits im* 
mediately following the foranal abolition of that 
supremacy, by the treaty of Alhens, suffieiendy 
acoonfit for the politics of that party, as they 
evinoa that, when ddivered fooai the »]tvieoeinty 
0f one staibe over the rest, Greece was Mill mca- 
pable of saptporting fireedcmu Th^ detail, as it is 
reported by the same able wsiteriiotti ivdiom we 

harre 

/In this view of the boslniaw we find laotratei reeom* 
mending adherence to the avp^MMi ygt^^ifoq f*2» %^ 
W itiMtihaiMtiw^i de Pace, p. 178. t 2. ed. Auger* 
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CHAP, have the account of the expedition of Cyrus, if it 
> ^ ' should not, like the detail of that expeditioD^ 
interest the imagination, will however offer political 
. lessons of superior value ; and the circumstances 
will require the more attention, as they were the 
immediate causes of that political decrepitude, in 
which the Grecian republics ceased to have im-^ 
portance among the affairs of nations, long befoie 
they fell all an easy prey to a forein power. 

We have seen that, very soon after the conclu- 
sion of the treaty called the peace of Antalcidas, 
or the king's peace, the > Lacedaemonians, whose 
measure that.treaty really was, by a violence very 
contrary to its tenor, compelled the Mantindans 
po abandon their town, and separate themselves in 
villages. . To those of higher rank, in general^ this 
^ was not totally disagreeable; because, whatever 
inconveniencies it might bring, and whatever ob* 
^struction to a soaring ambition, it secured them 
against an odious subjection to the capricious 
despotism of the assembled multitude, and made 
that, political power, which the Lacedaemonians 
^allowed them, safe in their hands. But, the treaty 
of Athens^a^in declaring, for every Grecian state, 
its right of separate independency, and warranting 
that right, the leaders of the democratical party, 
among the . Mantineians, thought the moment 
favorable for attempting to regain their foormer 
superiority. With this view they proposed the 
reestablishment of the capital of their little state, 
with the. restoratiou of their c(unmOQ assembly; 
Xeuoph. aiid^ey incouraged their adherents, by observing, 
e.$.is. that the late treaty would secure diem against the 

juiperiQu^ 
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Imperious interference of Lacedsemon, which was 
a party to that treaty. The proposal becaidtie 
extensively popular; and, in general assembly, it 
^as decreed, that the families from the old capital 
should reassemble there, and that the place should 
be immediately fortified. 

This gave great uneasiness in Lacedaemon. The Xmxmh 
party adverse to the Lacedaemonian interest would Js, g.!|. 
command in Mantineia; the friends of Lacedaembn 
would be oppressed ; and the measure would 
appear, in the eyes of all Greece, to be takeii 
in contempt of Lacedaemon : but, by the treaty 
just concluded, any forcible interference was tod . 
directly forbidden, to be, without offence to all 
Greece, attempted. It happened that Agesilaiis 
had extensive personal interest, and family interest, 
in Mantineia*. Under the existing diflliculties^ 
therefore, it appeared the best resource, that the 
king himself should go to Mantineia, and manage 
negotiation with its people. 

For a prince who, at the head of armies, had 

been the avenger of his country against the Persian 

empire, had not only secured European Greece, 

but had extended protection to all the Greeks of 

Asia, and spred terror among the enemies of the 

Grecian name, even to the great king upon his 

distant throne, it must have been a humiliating 

office to go, as minister from the government of 

hiscountiy, to solicit the people of a litde neigh* 

boring state, accustomed to receive his commands. 

Probably, in the existing situation of his country 

imd of Greece, be saw the importance of the 

object 

; ) f He was «r»7(»ixi( f ^Aoc there, a friend by inheritance, 
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CHAP, object too stron^y to desire to avoid the ooissiofi; 

. xinriL ^ ^J^|. ^y^ expression of the historiau, his friei^d and 
panegyrist^ iznpUes that he was liable to be cam^ 
manded on it : the Lacedaemonians, says Xeno^ 
phon, sent Ag^silaua as their ambassador to tb^ 
Mantineians. 

The republicans c^Greece, like some in modem 
times, we find were liable to be strangely deceived 
by the names of liberty and soverelnty. The 
leaders of that party, calling itself democratical, 
which now ruled Mantineiai fearing the popularity 
of Agesilaus, would not allow the people^ nominally 
their soverein, to receive him in general assembly, 
and hear his proposals. They (compelled him to 
confine his communication to themselves. Any 
very satisfactory result he could little expect ; bu^ 
in the hc^e of saving appearances for Laced^s*- 
won, withottt having recowse to armB, he pro- 
mised thai, if the Mantineians woukl only ^op 
the immediate prosecution of their fortificationai, 
he would ingage Uxf the consent of the Lacede- 
monian goveromant to all they desii^. Tbo 
they must have seen mrgent danger to the coipr 
monwe«lth in the rdusal, yet the Mmtx^k^m 
lead^s iacouf aged by support from some net^- 
hori^g states, and perhaps foreseeing iiiijnry to th^ 
cau3e of their party from any cowession, gi^^ 

nTtl ^^ ^^'^ ^^ anaw«v ' tbat ^ decree pulsed by 
€. 5. f*. 5. < The Mantineian people conld not be resdoded/ 
Ahrmdy^ frcon some of die Arcadism states, workr 
inai were arrived to aisjst l^em, and the £l<iAns 
had sent three talents in silver^ t^wiird defraying 
the expence. Completely therefore disappointed 

:of 
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of the object of hfs humiliating mission, Ag^ilaw 
left Mantineia : highly irritated, as the histarian 
his friend confesses ; but nevertheless holding hi9 
opinion, that to resort to arms would be to violate 
the treaty, so lately concluded, warranting inder 
pendency to every Grecian state, and must theare- 
fore be avoided. 

The evils of a genial war thus yet but hoveired 
over Greece; tho, after what had passed, they 
were little likely to remain long suspended. But, 
in a country so constituted, the suspension' of 
general war did not bring general teanquiUity. On Xenoph. 
the contrary, the prohibition of external inters J!*]; !;. ^ 
ference, by the late treaty, to which the Laceda^^ 
monian Idng and government so scrupulou^ 
deferred, was as the word for sedition to begia 
action, within each little repulse* It was undw 
Ihe sanction of a g^ieral peace, warranting unif oiod. i. is. 
yersal ind^endency, that confiscations, expukdons^ ^' ^ ^^ 
the ruin of families, ajid the horrors of asaas<- 
sinatica and massacre, moat abounded. In Argosy 
Megaia, Corinth, Sicyon, Phlius, Phialeia, Tegea, 
the circumstances were remarkable enou^ to 
demand the historian's notice. In Tegea prin- 
cipally they became implicated with the tfaread of 
Greoian history, which it will be advantageoi^ at 
present to pursue. 

The success of the democratical chiefs i£ Mmr 
tmraiy m recovering preponderance to their party 
and the principal power to themselves, by a mea- 
sure which had the credit of restoring vigoar and 
importance to their little countryj excited tfie 

attention 
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CRAI^ attention of those of Tegea'. But Tegea, ubder 
xxviL nji aristocratical administration, having a single 
and united government, no proposal of innovation^ 
confined to the narrow bounds of the Tegean 
dominion, seemed likely to answer their purpose. 
They put forward therefore the bold project of 
uniting all Arcadia : ^ Thus alone,' they said, ^ the 
* peace of Arcadia could be established, and thus 
^ i^ne Arcadia could have its just weight and 
^ respect among the Grecian powers/ 

This proposal, in itself teeming with public and 
private benefits, could be objectionable only for 
the manner of carrying it into execution. But it 
was the measure of d party ; whose object would 
be very incompletely attained, if it did not raise 
the interest of that party upon the ruin of those 
' actually holding the power in Tegea. By these 
therefore it was opposed ; and Stasippus, a man 
of superior character, at the head of them, exerted 
himself so effecbially, that the soverein assembly 
rejected the innovation, and determined that the 
antient constitution of Arcadia should be preserved 
unaltered* 

In the usual violence of Grecian faction, the 
progress was generally ready from civil controversy 
to civil war: for the former so commotily involved 
banishment, and even death, tiiat the step beyonc) 
was oiften thought scarcely a step toward greater 

danger; 

« 

* The parbr is not here specified by Xenophdn, but clr- 
cmmstuices clearly show it to have been the democratical ; 
»nd this is afterward directly indicated : — fof^c^fltq, says the 
historian, speaking of that party, it ffV9(h,B»$ i If/iof v^h 
4^ «Aii9i» K^lio^M. Xen.HeL 1,6, 0.5. s.7« 
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danger. Proxehus, therefore, and Caliibiiis, sect. 
leaders of the democrtitical party, did not scruple ^ ^^ 
to resolve upon contest in arms, rieither than yield hTk^Ij. 
their purpose. Their hope was in force of num-^ «-5- '-^ 
bers ; * the people, they thought, would be with 
them : 9ind they had moreover confidence, that 
the democratical party, now ruling Mantineia, 
would not be scrupulous, like Agesilaus and the 
Lacedaemonian administration, but would support; 
against any treaty, a measure in a neighboring 
state/ in which their own party-interest was im- 
plicated. In the former hope they were deceived, 
for being driven, through discovery of their pur- 
pose, to take Girms prematuriely, the adherents; 
which the liberal administration of Stasippus had 
conciliated, were found to equal them in numbers; 
and, in a conflict which foUow^ed, within the town; 
they had the advantage, and Proxenus was killed. 
Stasippus, according to the honourable testimony 
of the cotemporary historian, averse to the slaughter^ 
of fellow-citizens, checked pursuit. What fol- 
lowed unfortunately proved the imprudence of 
this liberality and humanity; andwould of course 
prompt; on another such occasion, conduct' that 
would be giMsly illiberal and inhuman, where 
better manners are established, and yet, among 
the Greeks, was so often necessary to self-preser- 
vHtioh, that it might^ hardly deserve to be called 
ihhutilan or even illiberal. The defeated- fled to 
the gate leading toward Mantineia ; and there, 
findintg themselves not pursued as they had ex- 
ited, they halted, and entefed into conference 
with the^ victors. Their chie^, as soon as they 
yoL%^ VI. d had 
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CBAP. bad foaifd their measures for taking artns (Us* 
. ^xyu. covered, had spnt to Mantmeia, ooly twelve mile^ 
off; fpr ^stwce, aiad they now ^mt agatn to 
b^dt^n: that i^siEtance. Mftoaging then to pro- 
long the conference, till the: Mantineiftn farces 
arrived, they opened the gate to receive tbeoi. 
hTl6. Stasippws perceived the tieachery, in time only 
c. 5, 1. 9. tp: withdraw to the opposite gate ; so closely pur- 
sued, that he stopped at n temple of Diana, from 
whose sacredneas he hoped for personal secnrily. 
His en^es however, disposed to respect neidier 
real nor imaginary duties, mounted on the walls, 
unroofed the huilding, and assailed those within 
with missile weapons. Unable to defend them* 
il^lves, Stasippus and those with him surrenderfed 
at dii5cretiQn. They were immediatdy bound, 
put into waggons, and so carried to Tegea: and, 
J being quickly brou^t before a tribunal created 

' fcr the occasion, in which Mantineians of this 

opposite patty were allowed to sit, they were con- 
■* io. demmed; and presently executed. About eight 
hundred Tegeans then, thinking themselves unsafe 
in their own cijty, fled to Lacedaemon. ^uch\ 
Yfi^in a few months aftfer the establishment of a 
general peace, upon the ground of universal inde- 
pendency, i^as the inauspicious heginmng of a 
new wair, which quickly involved all Gtibec^ 

The Mantineianis Itad now clearly put them- 
^yes in the wrong? they httd bjioken the treaaj! 
of Ath^nsr by theii^ interference in'thd affaira^of 
the T^eai»fe; and it was not red^orably to b& 
eitpect^d, of thf L^edaBWoni^na,/ it waul* few© 
been iieitber becowjug nor rigbiv to. J«ive tbo 
7 -atrocious 



alk'l>cioiis qriipe, ' b}r whieb their fri^aio T€^ 

hali sttficor^d, unnoticed, atod the sumyprs qf thQ$e 

fkieadsr, who had takaa refuge in L^oedsaiiiQQi 

unassisted. Ikt the preeise lioe of conduct, 

{Mv^ier and pnident fqt Lacedasmbn^ .under the 

exiafttng omiamstaiQc^s, to hold, was perhaps npt 

easy todetermiiie; a^d that which the Lacjedasr 

moBiaix' gdvernment took,- seems tp have be^ 

nekhev rigfat nor prudent. Unfthlje yet to tesfshub 

upQli pairing with that imperial authpri^, "whkh 

they had so long exercised among the Greciaki 

steles, they did not ikiake it so much their pbject 

to pn^^t and reimstate the pppre$^ Tiegean^ 

OS to use the (»rei^ee for revenging themsel^^ 

dn the Mantineians^ Apparently a^ cpn^es^' p^ 

aU Orqeoe ought to have been catted^ audi as ^Imt 

lately hdd ia Athens; but tltey diote i^it^r tP 

lake the iwf into then' own bands. W#t^i^ 

consiA&ig, as far ims appears, itny other slal^ ihey 

decreed aJa expedition, iM^s^sibkd tJim f<n'C^ .^ 

LaeonkirQiid apppinibed AgeiSfim ^ mmUfff^i^ r 

Meanwhilp^ Ihe demoepaisi^l T^gea^ ^ladara^ 

ipot^ng dilig^y aad ably fkom tbek Bmcm W 

«*fo«icmsly oi*ain«i, and ^mmiy s^PW^fc^ Ay 

Mantifida, Imd accomi^ahed thdr ^p«t ^ y^ 

laabk mxnect igK a umon of *he Arcadian people" 

TbfJ 
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, »• AcconUaff to J*ausaiiia«, yrhom Barth«teni, little, ^oa^- 
rently,* yi the habit of weighing historical evidence, has im- 
^cftly Mdiwd, Eparafemondai was the pi?6jectcttt and |)»troir, 
bc^ of 'the restoration of Mantineia and of the foundation olF 
Megalopolis. If he was so, it wiU appear, from the sequel, 
that hid political Jbresk^t failed him on those Q^9Mi9&s« W^ 
iaay hosiever bettertaSe the^coteeaporary hi^tqriap:? iccpu^jt; 

Q« ., ... Vfhft, 
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CHAP. The measure became exteasivdy popular. Or» 
xxvn. chometius only of the Arcadian cities, instigated 
XeaoDh. by inveterate enmity to Mantineia, and probably 
c. 5.1.' 11. fearful of oppresMon from the influence which 
?£lii;L8. Mantineia would acquire, persevered in refusal 
c.f7.&3s. to accede to it. In most of the others, a pre- 
ponderant party concurred, with wann zeal, in 
founding a new city; to be, with the name of 
Megalopolis, Great town, the common capital, 
the {dace of assembly for the general council, of 
the Arcadian people. 

Hie Orchomenians, in thus separating them^ 
selves from their fellow-countrymen, did not hope 
to be allowed the quiet injoyment of that inde^ 
pendency, which they claimed as their rights 
transmitted from eariiest times, and especially 
warranted by the late treaty. To support thetn^ 
selves therefore in the resolution: they bad taken; 
they engaged a body of mercenaries, which had 
been in the service of Gorinth. This alarmed 
the Mantineians, who suspected the purpose of 
Orchom^us to be no longer defence but: attack.' 
While then the force of the rest of the confederated 
Arcadians ai^sembled at Asea, to protect the 
coiintiy at large ' against; the atthck threatraed 
from Lacedaemon, ' the Mantineians remained at 
home, for the particular defence of their own 
territory, against the apprehended malice of the 
Orchomenians. Such wfts the uneasy state of 
jealousy in which the Greeks, in th^dr dayis of 



who, political opponent as he was to' Epameinondas, is -toiitty 
his bfestpame^nst. JU-judging or caneless zeal-wiilioftMi 
iojofte the cause it jneans to favour. 
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liberty, mostly lived, even m the short intervals of 
rest from internal sedition ; every township fearful 
of violence from the next , 

This miserable restlessness, being rendered, by 
the political circumstances of Greece, habitual 
through the nation, would inhance the difficulty 
of^ what in no circumstances could be easy, 
bringing a number of states to concur in a wise, 
liberal, and generally beneficial plan of union. 
We are little informed of the constitution of 
united Arcadia ; but we find party-purposes much, 
and perhf^ps unavoidably, considered in forming 
it ; for the union, probably, could not otherwise 
have been effected at all. The federal congresses, 
whic^ we have seen already familiar in Greecei 
offered an example of something approaching 
that principle of representation, which the merit 
and fame of the English constitution h^^ye broughl 
into universal estimation, among the pc^ticiaim^ 
of modem Europe. But that valuable principled 
would have ill suited the means, however it might 
accord with the wishes of those whose support 
was from a democratical party. Their soverein 
assembly therefore (judging, ip the deficiency of 
accounts of it, from its title, which may be trans- 
lated either the Ten-thousand or the Number- 
less") was composed of the whole free population 

of 

" Leunclavius translates the title of the general assembly 
of united Arcadia, Decks fmlkf Ten thousand. (Xen. Hel. 
1. 7. c. 4. 8. 2.) Amasaeus, whose version of Pausanias 
Kuhnius has adopted, evidently embarrassed on the occasion-, . 
calls the place of its ineeting, Curia infinitft prop^ Arcadum 
muUitudini destinata, Pausan. 1. 8. c. 32/ The Greek is 

<i3 
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CHAP, of Arcadia, or as much of it as fcduld bfe bnm^t 
M^'^ together. The sithiatioh chosfeft for Ihie iieW ca- 
pital was not central, to give the greatiesft ffewjMify 
for nieetitig frohi all piarte, but ^ ffife kmtltoTi 
bdrder, where, ti'ccbtding to ©idddtiA, tfcfe le^- 
iiig nien had thfe siirest interest, iattd ciiuld ttfost 
readily collect those whom they might influence 
in the decisioh of ^blic measures. The feeility 
which its neiglAdrhood to the bblrders of Mefeenia 
and Laoohk ttffbrdted, for suppbAing the one atel 
attacking thd other, tafdfeced the Ttebaii 'lekd^fe, 
principal patrons of the undertakKig, tb feVdr fee 
choice. 'Otherwise, b^ing in thie vfeife through 
which the Alpheius runs, and not far firoin that 
liver, it Aay perhaps have united ihoi'e cohveni- 
&iQ^ than cGsdd ^ rcfadily foiitid els^h^ in 
so mcM^t^Jidus ^ ebuiitt^. TM^ cifflce 6¥ Ms 
iiumerdift la^s^mbiy was to ^ect, ^n cbi^, the 
i^taiy and pofitfcM ediicerhs ^f '^ A^da^ ; 
while appairently Wery town, for ffe ^Vil goVtrti- 
tnent, itM^eA l^s foiweir se^arai^ soVere^^. 



Irvcasion of Arcadia under Jgestkna : Superior Conduct i^ the 
Theban Leaders: Iritjomn of Ldconia by the Arh^ of tie 
TkOfon e&i^idtracy, under Bpamdwrndiis: J^soiuHok (f'th 
Athemans to support Lacedamon: Retreat of Epamekumdas 
from Peloponnesus: Restoration of the Messemans : Distress 
of Sparta. 

B.C. 370. It was already winter when A^esilous enflered 
xen! nil!' Arcadia ^thlhe Ldcedtemdtiian alrnSy, reinfbrced 
■!«& fo. ^nlly ^y ^^^ contingents of the little towJgpif 

Lepreum 
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Liepreufld find Ifei'a^. Ilie combiiied fiM'ces of 
AlNcadla «itid filiB avi^ed ^ baittk wifh hitn. 
Pfei* otihb M^iititieian teititoiy was plundered; 
and, in th^ ^kinidishing, attempted for fts pi^otec- 
tiiyotj the LaKiedfi^mfoiiiah troopis bad generally the 
advantagie. ButAgesiktus in vain endevored to. 
force the enemy to a general action. Pressed, 
therefot^, by the season, and, in some degree, 
satisfii^ with having a little rais^ed the spirits of 
the Lacedsemonians^ by a display of their superi- ^?°P^- 
ority in the enemy's country, he returned into c.5. vti. 
Laconia, and dismissied his forces. 

The leaders of the Theteh -couiicils were poli- 
ticians, . far superior to those who conducted the 
Lacedsemoniati goverhment. They had not neg- 
lected oppoi*tunities for extending the iufltiedce 
of Thebes among neighboring states : they hatt 
ifiade diligetat tise of that which the interference of 
Lacedflemon in the affairs of Arcadia, or which 
the ready means dpeii to them, through theae- 
&iAeh6y of comihlinication in G^reece, tb miiire'- 
pfesent that interference, afforded, for ahifiiating 
the Ibng existitig jealousy agaihst Lacedaembii; 
The Phociatis owned siibjectidn td Thebes ; a cif- ^ts. 
cUtnstatice which the getieral weakness only oi the 
sUrfOtitiding states, together with the general vio- 
lence of paHy-spirit, cOuld hdve brought them tb 
itidure. Assembling then the Bceoiiailand Phociaii 
forces by their owri authority, they so wbll liiana^eci , 
niegotiatibn as to obtalii the willing assistance of 
the Locrians, of both prbvihdes of the naine, of 
the Acamanians, the HeratlebtS, the Maliabs, and 
of all tfa^ Eubodan towds. Defident in funds for 

• Q4 supplying 
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CHAP, supplying those wants, to which so large an army 
xxvn.^ as tfiey collected, tho coQsistiDg of troops accus- 
tomed to supply themselves, would be liable in a 

XenopH. winter cagoipain, they borrowe^l from the Eleians 

^5*. 'i.%. ten talents, perhaps something more than two 
thousand pounds. Epameinondas was appointed 
to the command-in-chief. 

The Lacedaemonian government, it appears, 
had either no intelligence of these great prepara- 
tions, or no suspicion that anything important 
could follow during winter. Even the Arcadians 

s. n. did not expect it. Their forces were kept together 
only for the purpose of revenge against the little 
commonwealth of Hersea, whose territory they 
phindered and wasted. The Eleians alone had 
had that confidential communication with the 
Theban leaders, which induced them to wait in 
axms, in firm reliance on the approach pf the 
Theban army. 

Epameinondas did not disappoint their opinion 
of his activity and perseverance in enterprize. 
But, in entering Peloponnesus by Corinthia;^ he 
showed a want, either of that wise moderation and 
strict justice, which his general character, as deli- 
vered from antiquity, would give us to expect, or 
perhaps rather of that authority, which a man of 
such a character would have exerted, had he 
possessed it, to restrain the wickedness and /oily 

9. ST. of those; coiQmitted to his command. The 
Gorinthians^ professing neutrality, l^d conducted 
themselves with cp.utious inoffensiveQess toward 
all the belligerent commonwealths ; yet, because 
they would wt t^l^p arms iag*in?t |^ced»mo% 

their 
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dieir .antient ally, ;to support the aggrcBsion of 
Mantineia against Tegea, the army under £pa- 
meinondas exerted its power in vengeance : lands 
wasted, trees felled, and bouses burnt, marked its 
destructive mareh. 

The Arcadians were still busied in doular XfooDh. 
exertion against the Heraean territory, when in- c 6.' ■. u. 
telligence reached them of the arrival of Epamei- 
nondas at Mantineia. Immediately they quitted 
die ^business of devastation, and hastened to join 
him. The Theban leaders, leamioig thfit the :ts. 
Lacedfemonian army had evacuated Arcadia, and 
was dismissed, in the usual way of the Greeks, 
for the winter, considered the purpose of their . 
own winter-expedition as accomplished. The in-* 
dependency of Mantineia on Lacedseinonian com«^ 
mand bemg secured, the friendly party in Tegea 
established in power, the disaffection of the little 
republic of Hersea punished, and the Theban in- 
terest in Peloponnesus altogether upon a good 
footing, they proposed to return home, and idlow 
the usual season of rest also for their forces. - But 
the internal weakness of Lacedemon, less per-r 
ceived by the more distant, began already to be 
justly estimated by the bordermg states. Jbe 8.s3.t5. 
Eleians and Arcadians mepresented to the Thebans, 
^ that the sedition of Cinadon, which, without 
' forein assistance, ^had threatened the overthrow , 
^ of the Spartan government, was .smMheced, not * 

* :extinguished, by his punishment; that^^v^n if 

* all the subjects of Sparta weice jfaidifol, stiU IStit 
' excellent discipline of the Thebaiui, with the 
V lyimbers of their allies,. wouJdjnakQ their army 

^ clearly 



^M k V. < dearly sii^rkMf to my fisfce the L(AcMteii»i>Diiii^ 

4^^ * ^«}rtd(l bring iittX) the field ; Ibut ttttt, in fedt, l^ 

' spitit of vavolt in Liu^nia wahtiM only ftfoaiiBif 

' under the highest rank of Lab^d^^^hllui tuA^ 
' jbcl& ; and^ tf they matched immi^lilely iiito 
:/ . .^die coantry, the L^cedfiembnfttn gpvemttt^t 
^ would be unable to cdlect a ibrce that coukl 
^ aliettipt opposition to them/ 
Diodor. ' The natfibbrs now adeembl^d ready to j^iii m 
puft^itf * the itivteion of Laconia (if lale writfel* may be 
p*is9?*i. I. believed for sttch n matter, wherte i^otetilpd^mriy 
^ulo't.f *f® ^*®^^) ^'^ ^^ *^sd than &e^6hty thoUdlEund; <rf 
Sen. Hiu whotn, accotdiiig to Plutarch, forty thotidand were 
t, «4,%5. heavy-arm^d. N^Verthfelesii the Tlieban generals 
objected th«i natural strength of the Latedte- 
idouian' fx^er^ the principal passes of which they 
ktieW were gttarded, and the. ustial advantages of 
those who fight witiiifi their «lvh terfitd^ agUifast 
itMmgers. They were istitt heisltating, \^heh de- 
serters successively cfeme iri fiota difiPei^nt parts/ 
aii urging the itivasioh of their country, offering 
Aemselves for cotiduttors, and agreeing in flie 
a^ertio^ that, not tmly a d ispoation to retok per- 
vaded Lajeonid^ bttt a large part of the people had 
alieady refuse obedienee to the suniihons f6r 
aiflitary service. 
B.C.36g. Tfa^ representations ia.t length indi&dd the 
2!;^!*' Thelpim generals to aecede to the wishes 6f thtir 
^^^"^^ illka. The frontier o^ Laconia, against Atfeadia 
and ArgoliS) i^of tiiatkihd o^ rugged nionntainoiis 
cdtotiy, in which roadfe eari scsMwly be l^hned, 
1^ wbert stieaws have first foiuid a course, and 

then, 




thtftk, lA thelfiielhey have tkkeh, gfiadvitily mktmA 
its Tdttglmes^. ¥he te^t way fmai Ateddia V0fts 

the JAsibl^te df the BttMMas : iaAMh«r, but tn^- 
di^cull pass, 1^ ib Cary^, 6h ^ brook (Mas^ 
whbsd wtiVtrs s66iti j^tml tlmt H^ial*., It trad, rt^ Xeoopb. 
solv^ tb ^ett^te at ^t^e by both the»e(W^ayft.^5l.ii. 
The Pfelopohn^sfohs li^e^toolc to fo^ce thlt by 
Ion, ths knowft to 'te gfiatded by a <>ot)^id«fMMb^ 
biifdfj ^n^i^hg 6i La^edd^mbtiiati neodamodi^ 
aiid indTiigee Tegei^s, under this command ctf 
I^diblates^ a Spa^h. The road by Caryae was 
i(S8igfied to the Thebans; rtdre detocalt in itsdf, 
but tiiiguJBLldcid. Hie AM[radi^s iv'^lire ^uecessM 
agatinst IschblMs; who^ iiddi more Kiburitg^ liiaft . . '] 
jndgem^nt, dhti^ihg ill hib gt'oand jfor <>i^8iiig> 
superior numbets, was Surrounded, overp6w^^y> 
and killed, with most of those ulider hSm. Th6 
Thebans, €ondu(Jtcid by Bdine desirtcts (Of tlt6 
6otiiitry, zealous fh t^ikt, fhet di6 Arcadiiiits H^id' 
Cak^JBB. Descending then tb^ mountains together, >. tr. 
Afey btrttitSelltoik, iii ttie valfe of the ButaliW, S'auhI^' 
reniafkdiHe a^ the place where l3ie haughty iiitfer^^ 
dii;tlcirhs of thfe Lacedeemonian government hi 9t» 
pfrdsp^rity, had tometimes met t!he matSsJilJetrs df 
dfltiet Btatfes. ' The ifivadlbg army h6W ^tdkit^ 
ndti^ng tb forbid itii ptogre^s; Whieh It hfeld tdbi^ 
l!he left htihk «!f d)6 rfvdr, pkmAietfiiig atiA biMili^ 
as it #eiit '<^h ^e l^eebnA day fSrom Csrydd, It 
arrivied ^t ihellMdge conducting immedfatti^ly to 
i^{i^drtcu Diait'dty l^tobd at a small ^^fotatic!^%-dfh ' - ' 

die Yiver, bn the tl^ ^bclnk. 1%e |)ai^3d^ >ds 
strdn^Iy gdajrdied, and tihe '^(eherals avoid^ ^ 
^ hazardous 
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cfl Aj". hazardous attempt to force it Pillage and fiamefi 
xxviL^ y^^^ spred among the numerous hpuse^ on the 
aide. where nothing opposed; to the hwty^^ma. 
which XenofJion attributes a value, . marking f|., 
deviation from the antient Spartan simplicity, the 
ready , consequence of conquests, forein com- 
mands, and the circulation of a public revenue* 

^Nor was it now any longer the time when the 
Spartan ladies could take and use arms )ike the 
mm* Among the smaller Grecian states, the sight 
of an enemy, often recurring, became less terrible 
through familiarity. But, at Lacedaemon, for cen- 
turies, it had almost ceased to be supposed that an 
xenoDh. enemy could ever be seen there. To the Spartan 

?5.' liss. li^i^ ^^^9 ^^ ^'S^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^ smoke,, says the 
cotemporaryJiistCMrian, from the buildings fired by 
the invaders, was intolerable. Not only however 
t|ie consternation of the fearful and inconsiderate, 
but the reasonable, apprehension of the best isxr 
fprme4 and firmest, was very great When those 
distingfiished by the name of Spartans, who bad 
arrogated all the powers of government, distrnstfiil 
of others, endevored to occupy the most accessible 
par^ of the unwalled city, tbey found them^ves 
in a inanner lost in its extent Distressed by the 
def^tion of some of their subjects, and uncertain 
ofHip fidelity of others, they had recourse to thdr 
slaves. Proclamation was made that ablebodied 
Helots, who would take arms, an^ fjodthfully exert 
themselyes in defence of the country, should be 

f. s9. rewarded with freedom. More than six thousand 
were inroUed : and then the administration became 
feffful of the strength which itself had thus created^ 

Soon 
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'Sobti however auxiliaries arrived, from Corinth^ s s en 

SicyoQy Pellene, Phlius, Epidaffms, TrcBzeti'> « ^^ 

Hermiotie, and Halis. The interest which bound ^®^' 
these to the Lacedeemonian cause being thouj^t & tl t!f.' 
secure, thefirst vehemence of alarm' subsided. 

Meanwhile at Amycls, some way bdow SfMirta, •• sa. 
the enemy had crossed the Eurotas, and turned 
their march toward the city, still marking the way 
with plunder and devastation. Theh* cavalry, 
composed of the united force of Elis, Thebes, 
Phocis, and Locris, with some Thessalian, power- 
ful for a Grecian army, advanced as &r as the 
hippodrome, or horsecourse, and the temple of 
Neptune, close to Sparta. The Lacedaemonian L6. ca. 
horse, advancing against it, ^mne compamlively **^^' 
so small a force as to appear ^sbnttrnptlble : but 
d body of infantry, which had iieea'coiooealed' in . 
the temple of the Tyiidarids, issuing, and shoeing 
itself prepared to support the horse, the confede- 
rate cavalry retired ; and the very superior num- 
bers of the confederate infantry (so ^ the force of 
the Lacedsemonian fame prevailed) in some alarm, 
at the same -time retreated. Agesilaus however 
would not allow pursuit Ably disposing his 
troops in commanding situations, which the neigh^ 
boriiood of the city afiorded, he always threatened 
-but always avoided action. The confederates with- 
drew, but to no great distance, and incamp6d. 

It seems implied, in the account of Xenophoh, s-^t, 
that reputation, rather than strength, at this time 
saved Sparta. All accounts indeed mark that the Xen.otsnp. 
numbers of the invaders &r exceeded any ordinary n^^^o^' 
force of Giwian armies. Biit thM^flood and XiS'* 

hurricane 



C9A9. ]lAii!tieiliei)f ^^t» i» «a¥>t^r c^t^n^fM^fii^ a^i^M^r 

. ^^^'. hM^^ Hi wWeh: the ^blllttes oif]gpii^einoci<|»$ 

had bew tU^ tc^ excite, ii^' direct; to ^ Q^^alb 

pbint, &e ftbilitie3 wen of £piim9moti4ii« coi^d q^ 

xenoph. always duly oenuipiiidi Amote W» BQ8Pti%ps h^ 

hil cantp, aiid pb^oed r|iia g»wl| olid ^^posts^ 
fdwaya as if w preswoe af n aapmorcipeim^. -Bat 
h^' i«)uld inibrce »o awch ^icdqi wciwg the Awar 
diati3 ; wh<>se practice wi^^-^heii they ted tafe» 
rtiobr grouiid, to lodg^ ihfeir,rlarrosi wid wwder 
fdf piling Uo^ble : direotly to - restmin their 
pitssfoTi for plunder, EpameiumdaerwpiA reducedtd 
#pdevar t^ give it the best diDsotson. In a, oqiH^ott 
s. 3f. ' of PTBTy it was fe^dved, ^ ttet to attempt imyttwl; 
farther Against the city woidd be too hwari- 
QUs}. The naarch wiis tlwftrfore turftf^ agiai> dQH^» 
th0 cotiri^ of the EwrotW:; and, itoottgh the wholi? 
length of the vale tp the aea^lheimf^rtiiied towns 
i^nd villages were pillaged i^d bunit Th& anpy 
arrivedi ui)re6isted, at CjfytibimQi ^ pri^ipal, of 
perhups oiily naval arsepal pf jLaced«Bmoq^ fmd 
that impoirtant place was invested. Numeroiis 
Lacoiiiaa revQlters, lyhQ joined by the w^y, 
assisted in ^he assaults whti^h* ^r t^r?^i%ft 
were repeated agaimt it; bat wid^ut snc^e^s^ - / 
XeQoph. ' Intelligence of the extreme danger <^ I^e^ce^f^ 
•. 5* •! .5S. mon, quickly conveyed to Athens, e^c^ad a Sitrofig 
]^^; sensation there; not from ^y pppnlar jEnendlhip 
9'^' for L^cedsemon, but from aipprehwsjkHi fi^rtbf 

. commonindependency pf Athens and nrf ihm^ 

; ' , t|ffeat«nedby the growing predowmwce^pf ThebM- 

The counpU. deeuwed the erisfe imi»r^tt wd 

summoned 



sQ^gt3 to hftvse beea at; Ihfe tii»© saoce th&({ comi- . ^^-. 
noftly S^oder^ wtong the Atiemnm ; abd no 
man had that commaiv&iig initteiie^, whif^ co&ld 
^ctoW'ely giiidie ifee pwfclic wind ; iH Ifcfe w*y of 
Mffedortf, like Pericles, oirlA the way oi mdfan6«f 
aod folly, like Cleon, Fhet miQisters from Lace^ 
ilaHiran Wi@re allowed to speak first Their pus^ xenopb. 
po^ beiug to gaia: tto utmost aftsintance fitom ^^iJii 
Atbw^» tb^y .^adevofffd to demonstrate, tib^i: the 
frieodj^ Qonadctim biatween Adiens and Lacedaa- 
laoiBk, whi^^h the Laeedagmoiqiiaiis were desirous 6i 
€iiltlf»tii)g, wQ^ld^ prod»ij(:e gi^at advantages tb 
both parties^ Tl^: Atbe»mi$ saw &e aidvantages, 
liujt Jh^ doubted Ae liieDdly disposatioii; A 
mum^V w^nt tbcQ^ the teseibbly: ^ la the pve^ 
^ sent presisare of c^cnmatances, profeasiohs,^ il 
ififas q^serted^ ^ wodld of course be fiur ; but, in 
^ 1^ return of prosperity,; the conduct of the Lace^ 
^ dfle»!Q!Pllbs Wfnald be' the same as formerly.' 
< y?t/ it wm mdf on Ae other side, * at tik 
* qpnfiltt^ioi): of die Peldponnesian war, when the / - 
^ Hbebfms wOuld have subverted Athens, the 
^ befeter disposition of Xacedasmon saved it.^ This 
w^ tp recollection by the Lacedaemoniaii 
niini$te¥s, m^e a powerful impression ; add jea- 
lagjsy^of Thebes went far to supply the wiua iof 
confidence m J^aoedfemon. Neverthdess the 
asSiei^bly was still divided; some insisting that, 
^ the MMtineiana being aggressors, the Athenians 
^ obiikl* do no otherwise titon assist Lacedaemon, 
^ if ^ny would not be false to the treaty they had 
^ sworn to I while qtljieraj^ vehement in tl^e dfno- 

^ .' cmtkfftl 
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CHAP. ^ cratical cause, contended, that the interference 
. ^^^'^ < of the Matineians, in support of the'democra- 
' tical' party in Tegea, against the oppression of 
' Stasippus; had been right and jiist.' 

The defici^cy, or at least, the uncertainty of 
political principle, which the disputation, thus re- 
ported, without a comment, by so able a cotem- 
porary as Xenophon, shows to have been general 
in* Greece'*, appears, at this day, wonderful. The 
argumeht of the friends of the democratical cause, 
if allowed^ would have justifiekl the interference of 
Laeedaemon, or of Thebes, in every contest of 
fsLctkm, in every republic of Greece, in Athens 
itself;, and the argument of those on the other 
side seems to have been directed, not to establish 
the general principle, that no commonwealth had 
a right to interfere in the internal concerns of 
another, but only the particular case, that the in- 
terference with' arms, which the' Mantineians had 
exercifled in Tegea, was forbidden by the terms of 
XenoDh. t^ fete treaty. After much discussion, it was not 
c.5ii.37. an' Athenian, but the Corinthian and Phliasian 
ministers, who, by urging a particular fact, which 
interested the fedings of the Athenian multitude, 
decided the vote. ^ Whether the Lacedaemonians 
* or the Mantindans,' the Corinthian Cleiteles 
' said, ^ in the instance in^ question have been ag- 
^ gressors,> maybe a matter of dispute not easily 
^ settled. But that, since the general peace, the 
^ Corinthians^ have committed hostility against no 
^ state, is sufficiently khown. Neviertheless the 

^'Xhebaris, 

*■ TCat it was so, if Xenophon left any 'doubt about* it,' is 
coofirmei} by laocrates, in his Archidamus. 
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* Thebahs, in crossing our territory , have plun^ svct. 

* dered and wasted it, as if an en^ny's ; carrying ^|^ ^ 

* off goods and cattle, burning houses, and felling 

* cultivated tr^es. Can you then, without perjury, 
^ refuse us that assistance to which the treaty 
' intitles the injured ?' The assembly became 
digitated; murmur was vehement ; but the general 
voice went, that the observation of Cleiteles Wais 
pertinent and j us t 

The Phliasian minister proceeded to profit from 
the effect produced by the Corinthian's speech. 
' It was obvious,' he said, ' that, if the Theban§ XenoDh. 

* could once incapacitate Lacedsemon, Athens cs;.*^. 

* would be their next object; because Athens 

* then alone, of all the Grecian republics, would 

* remain powerful enough to attempt resistance 

* to their ambition, which evidently aspired to the 
' dominion of Greece.' This being urged amid 
much flattery, adapted to the popular temper, was 
decisive. The multitude called impatiently for the 
question, abd would hear no other speakers* By s. 59. 
the vote which followed, the utmost strength of the 
commonwealth was to be exerted in assistance of 
Lacedasmon, and Iphicrates was appointed to the 
command* 

The support, powerful as it promised to be, 
which was thus preparing for Lacedsemon, might 
have b^il too late to be effectual, if disregard of 
union, and' neglect of discipline, growing with 
success, had not rendered it impossible for the 
able leader of th^ confederate army to command 
the exertion of^ the allies, or even to calculate 
the force that he could command. The Arcadians, f 40. 

vol. VI. ^ B Argians 
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xxv!** -^^S^'^^ ^^^ EJ|e»n$, 'm numbers, tv'ent off with 
^^-s.— ^ unaske^i leave> to bec^T home the booty tfoey bad 
taken. ^ ProvL^ions sa^aAwbile became scarce for 
the troops remaining; the season pres^, and 
Epameinondas found it adviseable to withdraw 
hastily out of Laconia. 

Iphicrates was ahready in Arcadia, and opporr- 
tunity was fiivorable for reducing the Theban 
army to great difficulty. But, throu^ some party 
view, apparently, of which we have no infonnation, 
^e was not zealous in the command which he had 
undertaken. He had been much blamed for 
wasting time ia Corinth, before he proceeded into 
Arcadia. Without attempting any annoywce to 
the Theban army, in its way through that d^ouk 
country, he withdrew ag9(in to Corinth. It was 
supposed that his purpose was to dispute the 
passage of the isthmus, and of the mountains^ 
which he might have made l^ghly hjazardpus, or 
perhaps have completely prevented : but his mea-* 
sures rather indicated inteuMoa to allow that free 
way which Epameinpndas found. Xe^ophon, oo 
former occasions the eulogist of IpliucmteSi blames 
his conduct here in strong t^m&i. 

This invasion, wasteful but transient:, such m 

Attipa had ^vere^l times suffered from it§ Pelo- 

ponnesian enemies^ was fatal to the power oi 

Her? 7 I^wedaBmon. When the forein foe was gow^ 

c, t. s! 9] rebellion still pervaded the country. A l^ge pmrt 

of those Laconiaw, distingiiished by the^ain^ iqtf 

, l^erioeqians, and all the Helots, r^a^ed i» i^y^lk 

The able leadens of Thebes topk. a^mmg^ rf 

these circumstances, to i^iitat^^ &ii4 ^jutmd. ^ 



^ 
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policy of the Adienians, in the Peloponnesian sect. 
irar. They invited, from all parts^ the relics of ^^' - 
the Messentan race, to return to their former 
eoantry, and take their place, once more, among 
the people of Greece. The chief body of diem 
was diet whid), formerly, under Athenian pro- 
tection, had held Naupactus in iEtolla, but, after 
the conquesit of Athens, had been expelled by the 
Laeeda^monians. Some of these had found refiige 
among th^r kinsmen of Rhegium in Italy and 
Messena in Sicily ; but the greater part had ac- 
cepted an invitatikm from the Grecian colony of 
the Evesperitaiis in Africa, then pressed in war 
by the neighboring barbarisms. This kmg mi- 
fortunate race now eagerly obeyed the call of the 
Thebans to return to the country of thdr fore-* 
fathers, the fairest acquisition of the Heracleids, 
the most desirable territory in Peloponnesus, or 
perhaps in Greece. Epameinondas was patron strabo^ 
of the new city of Messena, built at the foot of piut Aget. 
Mount IthomS, famous in the antient wars with p-^^**-*-** 
Lacedcemon, on whose summit was raised die 
citadel; but it seems probable that the Argian 
general Epiteles was the commander upon the 
spot, who protected the works* The returned 
Mess^ans did not spurn at association with re- 
belling Helots, and other slaves ; ail, or mosdy, of 
Grecian origin, and many of Messenian blood. 

Of the particulars, however, of this very inte- 
lesdng lestoration, we have little satisfactory ; 
XenophoB, in delicacy, apparendy, to his Lace- 
dsBmonian frkmds, having studiously avoided even 
the meation ol them^ dio wanted for conneedon 

R 2 ' and 
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CHAP> and elucidation of the rest of his narrative. But 

^_lv— ^ he could not conceal that Messenia was torn from 
Lacedaemon; and^ for the rest, his testitnony, 
dropped in a word here and there, confirms the 
concurring accounts of later writerd^ that it was 
restored to the descendants, or those, reputed de- 
scendsuits, of the antient Dorian Messenkns, with 
some mixture of other adventurers, for (^11 whom, 
united, the Messenian name prevailed. The 
Asi<)»ans and Nauplians, Dorians from Argolis^ 
fora^rly established, as we have seen, by the' 
Lacedaemonians on the Messenian coast, having 

Ptttsan. been among those subjects of Sparta, who revolted, 
or favored the revolt, were allowed to retain . their 
settlements, and admitted to political association 
with the restored people. Pausanias, zealous to 
prove that the returning emigrants were really 

c. f 8. Messenians, remarks that even their speech was 
not altered by their peregrination ; for, Still in his 
time, after more than five hundred years, the 
Doric dialect was spoken in Messenia, in greater 
purity than in any other part of Peloponnesus. 
. Thus the province of Messenia, amounting to 
half their territory, was finally lost to the Lace* 
daemonians ; a possession however, of which, 
while they held it, their institutions seem to have 
denied them any very profitable use, unless it 
may be reckoned such to oppose a waste against 
invasion. But the retreat of the ThehiEm fenny 
did not leave them n^asters evep pf a|l Lacohia.- 
The district called Skiritis, in that tract of lofty and 
.jfttgged mountains, among which the Eurotas.and* 
fheAlpheius, the largest rivers of Peloponneisuv 

have 
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' have their sources, continued in rebellion. The ^?|9^* 
important town of Selllisia, at the upper end ^r^ r^ 
of the Spartan vale, on the great northern road, ^«'' '•'^• 
by which support might best come from eastern 
Arcadia and Argos, was held by the revolters. 
Pallene", in the western fork of the vale, up 
which, by the course of the Eurotas, the other 
principal northern way led, through Skiritis to 
western Arcadia and Elis, still held for Lacedae- 
fnon; But soon after the retreat of the invading Diodorui, 
army, while perplexity occurred on all sides fot '•^^•p*^'- 
the Spartan government, the able general of the 
Arcadian forces, Lycomedes of Manttneia, re- 
turning unexpectedly, carried it by a sudden asr 
saulty and put those within to the sword. 



SECTION IV. 

Bad arrangement af Military Command by the Popular 
Assembly of Athens : Second Invasion of Peloponnesus by tk^ 
Thebans under Epameinondas. LycomedeS of Mdntintia: 
Alienation of Arcadia from the Theban interest: Military 

. merit of the Arcadians. Quarrel of Arcadia with Elis, 

In the existing pressure upon Lacedsemon, and sect. 
upon the states whose interest yet bound them to ^^ — ^ — • 
the Lacedasmonian cause, it was of great import- 
ance for them to hold, and, if possible, improve B.d.366. 
their connection with Athens. Ministers were Fetmui^, 
therefore sent thither, fully impowered to agree uSjtr. 

upon *' ^* •• *• 

^ This Laconian toton must be distinguished from the 
Achaian city of the same name, ibr which it has, by som^ 
modern writers, been mistaken. 
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cnkP. upon llie 6y$teiii df coimoand, md the plan df 
opemtiaDi^ fdr the next eimipaui. The fbrn^ 
iloiie made any difficulty. Thd Athetiian cooacil, 
at this time swayed^ appatently^ by wise and wxh- 
denite men^ had agl'eed with the Pebpoimesians, 
that it would be, all cirCumstaiifceft cCnsideted, 
most fw the interest of the confederacy, dnd most 
equitable^ that the Athenians should direct opern^ 
tions by sea^ add the Lacedasmonians by land. 
Bm a party in Athens^ with Cepfaisodotas for 
thteir orator, thought to earn popalar favor, foy 
oppo^ng this arrangement. When the proposal 
of the council was laid before the general assembly 
(for by that tumultuary meeting, in tha degenerai)^ 
state of Solon's constitution^ all th^ measures of 
executive government were to have their ratifica- 
tion) Cephisodotus persuaded the ill-judging mul- 
titude, that they were imposed upon^ In the 
Lacedaemonian squadron, he said, the trierarcs 
would be Lacedaemonians, and perhaps a few 
heavy-armed, but the body of the crews would 
be Helots or mei^enaries* Thus the A&enihns 
would comittiaftd i^al^cely )Miy but Ulaveii, add the 
outcast of nations, in the Lacedaemonian navy^ 
whereas, in the Athenian army, the Lacedaemo- 
nians would command the best men of Athens. 
If they would have a partition of military authority 
really equal, according to the fair interpretation of 
the terms of the confederac}*, the command equdly 
of the sea and of the land forces must be divided. 
Popular vanity was caught by this futile argument; 
jKhd thi6 kssfettAJy voti^, that thfe ttmtftaud, both 
by sea and by land, should be alternately five 

da^s 
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days ivith ^e Atheniftfia ahd five w{^ ihe Lace- 
deemonians. lii this dedsioti of the petulant 
crowd, sifigalarly adapted to cripple exertion, both 
by sea and land, the Lacedaemonians, pissed by 
circumstances, thonght it prudent to acquiesce. 

In sprmg an army was assembled at CorititiS, B.C. 368. 
to prevent the passage of the Thebans and thdt ^^-tStt- 
northern allies into Peloponnesus. But the su- HcilTr. 
perior abilities of the Theban leaders prevailed. ^' ^' ** **' 
They surprized aix outpost Still they were at a «. 5, 6. 
loss to force thdr way over the rough grbund in 
descending the Oneian mountains. But, from 
the treachery or the weakness of the Lacedae- 
montan polemarc commanding, they obtained a 
truce, under favor of which they safely joined the 
forces of their Peloponnesian allies, the Arcadians, 
Aryans, and Eleians. This junction being thus •. r. s. 
happily effected, they found themselves far superior 
to the army of the Lacedaemonian confederacy. 
Withotft opposition they punished the attachment 
of the Epidaurians to the Lacedaemonian interest, 
by ravage of their lands. They attempted then 8.9,10,11. 
cme of the gates of Corinth ; T)Ut, the Corinthians 
submitting themselves to the able direcition of the 
AtiieUian general Chabrias, who was there with a 
body of mercenaries, they were r^ulsed with 
some slaughter. The abilities of Oiabrias how-^ 
ever wek^ unequal, against so great a superiority 
of fpcce^ to prevent the ravage of the Coriotiitan 
territory. All Petopoinwesus seemed open to thd 
Thebans; vift^n the pressure of the Thessaliaii 
snftis^ under the ^agus Alexander of Ptef^, vtpoti 
thelir nprl;hera affies^ and apprehension c^ iM 

R 4 f»(itefftdlifg 
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CHAP, extending to Boeotia itself called the Thebaic 
"^ — V— ^ suddenly out of the peninsula, and then all the 
Peloponnesians of the confederacy parted to th^r 
several homes '^ 

The dissolution of the army of the Tbeban 
confederacy g9,ve a most fortunate relief to Lace- 
daemon. All the leisure it afforded seems to have 
been wanted, for composing the troubles withia 
Laconia. Offensive operations were left to the 
auxiliaries, Sent by Dionysius then ruling in Syra- 
cuse ; a body remarkable enough, both in itself 
and for its actions, to deserve notice. The in- 
fantry were Gauls and Spaniards ; the cavalry, 
apparently Sicilian Greek, so excellent, that, tho 
scarcely exceeding fifty horsemen, they had given 
more annoyance to the enemy, while wasting the 
Corinthian lands, than all the rest of the army. 
After the other troops, on both sides, were with- 
drawn, this transpiarine force alone undertook the 
invasion of Sicyonia ; defeated the Sicyonians in 
battle, and took a fort in their territory by assault. 
Gratified then with glory and, plunder, they im- 
barked, and, with twenty triremes, their convoy, 
returned to Syracuse. 
Xenopb. Thus far the able leaders of the Theban coun- 
c. 1. i 11 pils^ prpfiting from the animosity so extensively 
prevailing ajgdnst Lacedaemon, had kept their 

confederacy 

'^ Xenophon, in relating the retreat of the Thebans, and 
the dispersion of the rest of the army, has not at all accounted 
for it. That the Thessalian war was the principal cause, 
may however be gathered from a comparison of the accounts 
pf Piodonis and Plutarch, with what Xenophon says in the 
former book of the Hellenics, (c. 4.8.35.); and the incidental 
mention of that war by Polybius, (1. 9. p. 512:) affords valn^ 
»bW^onfi|;^ation to this deduction from the other writers. 
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-confederacy uoaniinoiis and zealous^ uud^tfae 
supremacy of Thebes, But it was little likely 
' that so many states could, by any management^ 
be long retained in. pi^tient submis^iori to so new 
a superiority. The long deference of the Gillian 
republics to Lacedaemonian command, amounting, 
in many instances, to a zealous, and sometime 
extending to a general, loyalty toward the superior 
people,^ is a political phenomenon perhaps singular 
in the history of mankind. But that deference 
was paid to a superiority, not suddenly: obtained, 
but growing from the extraordinary institutions 
under which. the Lacedaemonians lived: which 
made them really a superior people, obviously 
fittest, in the.divMed and tumiiltuary state of the 
Greek nation, to command ia war, and to arbitrate * 
in peace: whence, even still in these times^ when . 
the political, power of Lacedaemon was:so declin- 
ing, the estimation of the Lacedaemonian people, 
we 8^re told, was yet such, that at the Olympian isocr. 
and other national meetings, a Lacedaemcmian 
Mras an object of curiosity and admiration for 
strangers, more even than the conquerors in the 
games. The superiority of Athens also, tho in 
few. instances, or for a short time only^ supported 
by: a loyalty like that which Lacedaemon injoyed, 
accruing suddenly indeed, yet resulted from long 
preparation. Legislation more perfected, .talents 
&ad , manners . more, cultivated, and an extraordiT 
nary succession of able men at the head of affitirs, 
gave to the Athenians an effectual superiority; 
which, the people of* other republics saw; and felt: 
But Tliebes, without, any advantage - of antii^t 

prejudice 
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cm At. {irejttifica in &Mr o(b&t preufMicmfi, withQW Bny 

xxyiL publiciMdtiiliofd9tab6admit«d,reCMtfyeti^ 

hMA politieil sfibjecftioii^ pMsedikklg kkA^ad a large 
llfid diseit)lili0d popfdatloti, tvMch <fii^t iafuse 
Mine terror^ «ras hoWettf become so suddenly 
asitiefit otilj diroQ^ tiie blaze of ttileiits of a few, 
aad prindpatty of one eidraorditiary man, I^uUdg 
her cornices, and <;ommiuidifig her armies. If 
liMfefore, hi aay other state of Ifoe cottfedetacy, 
where miKtary force ivas not v^ry failbribr, a ai- 
asifair blaze of character i^faoald occur, that state 
wofdd (Awently fed itself eqttal to Thebe^ aad b^ 
^mpmred to break a caanec^on fdvdhring eja atdU 
Ittivsioa of her superiority. 
Xenopb. Such d cfattraciw hiui bemL for i^omo time, 

Hcl 17 

riihlg aioot^ the Arcadians^ in LycOMeded ^ 
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115. M93. Miifitineia^ a man i^rior ten nmie df hi$ oottt^ 
in birth, superior to most in property, and i«h^ 
had already distinguished himself^ in coaMil, as 
a prmeiptil promoter of the Arcadian anion^ and 
m arms, at the head of the Arcadian forcesk 
jLycom^es apparently ait eady satv, what aftev^ 
ward became abundantly notorions^ that, if aiiy 
tiew to the general good of Greece infltteaeed 
kbif Tfaeban toancils^ it Tms whotly subordinate t» 
ibe ambilaoa of making Hiebes supHenie over tiMk 
Qrdek mUdoii. This Ambidoa he nesoirod to 
e^ptee. In die general as8ei;nbly tbeitefoi^ of 
die Astedian lAiiles, convened in the nevr dty of 
. MegjAlotioIiS) hie represented, ' That FetoponnoMs^ 
' among all its various picseot iahabttanti), was 
* Hie proper country of tfce Arcadians alone; 
^ ^e f esl wcm rea% stmngers. Ner wef e tht 

* Arcadians 
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' Arc^dintid the mim i^tiMt only, they trei« the 
^ tikist powerful of the Or^i^ tHbei^ ) they weiis 

* the mosit httmerouM^ atid th^ eitcelled in strmgth 
^ of body^ It wft^ fiOtoriouB that the troops df 
^ tio Olher Greciati people were in equal reqtiest 

* The Laeedtemonians knew their Value: th^ 
^ bad tiever invtided Attica withoat Areadian 

* aakiliaries; nor woiild the ThebanB now vietittire 

* to invade Laeonia without thetfoi If therefore 
^ the Ateadiians Itnfew their 6wA inteihedt, they 
^ wouM uo Idfiger ob^y the H^ban^, btit insist 
^ upon equality iu cottiirrand. They had ibnherly 

* raided Lacedastton ; they were- liow raiising 
^ Thebe* | and shwrdy diey would find tiie the^ 
^ batid but other Laieed«eiuohiaiid.' 

Fhtteiiiag tlm alfe^titely, aiid sdttitilat&g the xenopb. 
AfoftdHiifipMple^LyeGMededobtah^ ^ijliii 

coAcimalid <(tf ^enl I ^^ the tiatutal eonseqnenee 
of the 3ubiftissioti of the knultitade'^ caprices t6 
tm able man's dotitrol tedulted: the Ah^dlati^ 
welie socdetSDfot, a^d their successes wete brflHaUt. 
Th4 Ai^uus invaded Epidauria. Ihe tendwued 
Atheniau general Chabiias, at the head of the 
AlheniaU and Corinthian forces, intercepted thehr 
fetteat. The AfcacKans were in alarm for their 
ulbes^ ah assembly was held; Hhe interest of 
Ly«6medes decided the choice of 'Cbmmanders, 
aAd the At^adku ahUy, agaiust gre&t dis^Tttntag^ 
(Mf ground, btought off the Aigi^ms wfthottt htts. 
A* ^pedMoh wus theU undertaken into Lutbnia ; •* ^^ 
the teftitory ttf AsfuiS Was tavaged, and the Lktt^ 
dttmotiian polettiatt Geranor, wjio eommatnted 
there, was defeated and killed, Matty predatt^ 

incursions. 
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G H A P. incursions, iQ the common way of Grecian warfare, 
xxyiL .followed ; and when any ohject invited, neither 
night, says the cotemporary historian, nor weather, 
nor distance, nor difficulty of way, deterred ; inso- 
much (hat the Arcadians acquired the reputation 
of being th^ best soldiers of their time. 
HdiTV Disposed as the Arcadians showed themselves 

c.i.a.i5b TO longer to admit the superiority of Thebes, 
their strength, their discipline, and thdr successful 
activity in arms, tho exerted in the cause of the 
confederacy, could scarcely fail to excitd some 
jealousy and apprehension in the Theban govern- 
ment No direct breach insued, but friendship 
cooled and became precarious. Meanwhilei the 
new energy of the Arcadian government attracted 
tb^ re^rd of the bumble and oppr^sed '; always 
an extensive description of men, and sometimes 
of -States, among the Grecian republics. The 
people of Ells had long claimed, and generally 
maintained, a sovereinty over the people of several 
towns of £l^ia, and of (he whole district called 
Triphylia, pn the border ag^nst Messenia, In a 
Diod. 1. 15. strong situation in Triphylia, called Lasion, to assist 
4a curbing the inhabitants, they had allowed some 
Arcadian exiles to establish themselves. - This, 
for a time, answered its purpose: but, as die 
Ar^ians of I^asion were, like the Trif^ylians, 
only subjects of the Eleians and not fellowcitizens, 
and 9& the sovereinty of people over people, 
seldom unoppresive, cannot f^l to be humiliating, 
they at length inade common cause with their 
Xeiioph. neighboring fellowsubjects, particularly thq Mar^ 
c.i;f.i6. ganeans and Scilluntines, in opposition to th^ 

Eleian 
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Eleiah gdvernment^; For support they turned 
their view to the new union of Arcadia : they 
claimed to be Arcadians ; and by a petition ad- 
dressed to the new united government; they desired 
to be taken under its protection. At the same 
time the Eleians were pressing for assistitnce from 
their allies of Arcadia, to recover their former 
dominion over the towns, which the Lacedae- 
monians had restored to independency. The 
Arcadians slighted this application, and declared, 
by a public resolution, that the petition of th^ 
Xriphylian3 was well founded, and that their kins-, 
men should be free. £lis became in consequence 
still more alienated from Arcadia than Arcadia 
from Thebes* 




SECTION V, 

Congress at Defyhiy assembled at the instance of a Minister of 
the Satrap of Bithynia. The Tearless Battle, won hy Archie 
datrms son of AgesUaus, Expedition of the Thehans into 
Thessafyy under Felopidas. Embassies fronK the principal 
Grecian Republics to the Persian Court. Able and succeujvl 
conduct ofPelopidas, Ambassador from Thebes: Congress at 
Thebes: Attempt of Thebes to acquire the Supremacy of 
Greece, through the support of Persia, defeated,] 

The growing schism, in the opposing confede- 
racy, promised great advantage to Lacedaemon. 
Meanwhile, tho, through vices in their civil con- 
stitution, and ill management in their administra- 
tion, the Lacedaemonians had lost the best half 
of their territory, their negotiations abroad $till 
carried weight, and were conducted ably and ^uc- 
cessfuUy. It was at the critical time, when the 

political 
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c|iAP« political f^stem in Groece, to which the rise of 
N ^^y^^' . Tliebes faftd given birth, began to be shaken, ami 
new troubles seemed ready to break out, that 
Philiscus, a Greek of Abydus, arrived as minisler 
from the satrap of Bitbyqia, Ariobarzanes ; ^ro- 
Ikssedly diarged to mediate in the king of Persia's 
name, a general peace among the Grecian re*-^ 
puUios. Following circumstances proved, and 
even the cotemppraiy historian, tho avoiding the 
direct avowal, has shown, that this new inteap^ 
ibrence of Persia, in Grecian afiairs, was produced 
by Lacedaemonian intarigue. It seems, howeyer, 
not to have ^ven any considerable umbrage to the 
Greek nation. Philiscus proposed a con^iess at 
Delphi ; and deputies from Thebes, and from the 
states of the Theban .confederacy, readily met 
Xenoph. deputies from Lacedaemon there. No fear of 
r*i! s. 17. Persia, as .the historian, not their friend, testifies^ 
influenced the Thebans : for, Philiscus requiring, 
as an ipdispe^sable article, that Messenia should 
' return under obedience to Laceds^mon, th^y poei- 
tivdy refused peace, but upon condilioii that 
Messenia should be free. 

This resolution being firmly deuionstrated^ t^e 
negotiation quickly ended, and both sides pre- 
pared for war. Philiscus then gave ample proof 
of his disposition to the Lacedaemonian eaiise, by 
employing a large sum of money, intrusted to him 
by the satrap, in levying mercenaries for the 
«•!& Lacedflemonian- service. Meanwhile a body of 
auxiliaries from DiOnysius of Syracuse, chiefly 
Gauls and Spaniards, as in the kiftmer year, had 
«.i!^8f. joined the LacedaMn<»iian army ; and^ while tto 

2 Athenians 
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Alii^iiam were y^ \mi p«epariiig to mafch^ a tialtle 
-was fought) under the command of Archid&miis 
son of Agesilaus* The unked forces of Af gos, 
Arcadia^ and Messenia, were 4ef^ted^ with 
daaghter, if Diodoms might be bctieved, ^ moite Diodorai. 
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Ama ten thousand mfn^ and^ as all dbehistMianl^ 
report, without tl^ loss of a sia^e Sp^rtao- Afti^ 
a series^ of esdamilies^ the kiteUigenGe of Ms m^ 
tcaordi&ary success made sueh impressiion^ at Lst*- 
cedaemoiiy that teavs of joy, says the eotMip^ia^y 
historian, begi'naing with Agesilaus himaeif, feM 
from the eiders and e|)hoirs, and fkiatty fitom the 
whole people'^. Amofig the friends of the Laoe» 
dsemoniaBS nevertheless, as no tear of Sorrow re- 
sulted, this action became celebrated with the title Piutyit* 
of the Tearless battle. ^^ 

The war with Thessaiy now pressed upon 
Thebes. Neveithelei^ the amount of the power 
and inftnence to which that city had arrived, not 
through any merit of her constitution, as Polybius Poijb. i. 9. 
has observed, but whoBy by the uncommon abiK* k6^.^.*487. 
ties of her fearing men, and to which, beyond all 
expectation of her o^ost promising day«, she had 
be^a from the most adverse circum stances, so 
vapidfy i^ised, is stirongly marked by the pressure 
die was not only able to^ bear^ but to retort with 
efficacy upon her enemies. Still urging Laee^ 

dfiemon, 

** piodoruB, whether from his own invention, or the store 
<rf[ Kome water, older, bat not w^r, nol moiie apditimn or 
^ sqM)^,. th»n him;$elfy has added much to Xeaophon's aa^ 
cwint ojf this campain of Archidamu3 ; dilating indeed cnore 
tlMn-is consistent witk the eoin][Nresssd soheme of his history. 
Ifk is ^t likcilf that ^^ijtl^r ]2(«i¥^bqQfs 4nfonnatiwi iig^ ttuB 
sblyectV or Iris inclination to relate whatever would do honor 
Is th« son of Agesilausi were deficic^nt. 
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CHAP, daemon/ by her confederates and depaidents in 
. x^^^' , Peloponnesus, she not only could afford protection 
Poiyb. to her northern subjects and allies, against the 
Dkidor.^^^' successor of the most formidable potentate of the 
1.15. p. 49S. ^^ ]^^|. g|^g could aim at dominion, or influence, 

which would answer the purpose of dominion, 
among the populous and wealthy, but ill-consti- 
tuted cities of Thessaly. While the rapacity and 
ambition of the tagus, Alexander of Pherae, occa- 
sioned a necessity for measures of protection 
and defence, the disposition to revolt, which his 
tyranny had excited among those over whom his 
authority extended, gave probability to views of 
Biodor. aimrandizement Pelopidas was sent into Thessaly 

L 15. D 494 ^^" , •' 

piut. et. ' with an army ; under a commission to act there 
^^Pebp^ at his discretion ; for the advantage, not of the 
Thessaliahs, who had solicited^ protection, but of 
the Boeotiaa people, who pretended to be com^ 
mon protectors: a kind of commission which it 
has been usual in all ages, for the barefaced ambi- 
tion of democracies to avow, while the more 
decent manners of the most corrupt courts, from 
which such commissions may have issued, have 
generally covered them with a vdL Pelopidas 
penetrated to Larissa ; and with the cooperation 
of its people, expelled the tyrant's garrison. He 
extended negotiation then into Macedonia; and 
concluded a treaty with Alexander, king of that 
country; who desired alliance with Thebes, the 
better to resist the oppression, which he felt or 
feared from the naval power and ambitious policy 
of Athens, continually exerted to extend dominion 
or influence over every town oh every shore of 

the. 
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the £gean. His younger brother^ Philip, then sect. 
ahoy, afterward the great Philip, father of the ^ \' ^ 
greater Alexander, is said to have accompanied 
Pelopidas in his return to Thebes; whether for 
advantage of education, and to extend friendly 
connection, or, as later writers have affirmed, as 
a hostage to insure the performance of stipulated 
conditions. 

Pelopidas returning to his command in Thes- 
saly, his usual success failed him. According to 
Diodorus and Plutarch, venturing, as voluntary 
negotiator for his country, within the power of 
the profligate tagus, he was seized and imprisoned. 
But Polybius imputes his misfortune to positive 
imprudence, and an expression of Demosthenes 
would imply that he was made prisoner in battlq '^. 
Nor were the exertionii of the Theban govern- 
ment to avenge him fortunate. The Boeotarps, 
who had ventured far into Thessaly, with an army 
said to have been eight thousand foot and six 
hundred horse, not finding the support Expected 
from the Thessalian people, were reduced to. re- 
treat before the greater force of the tagus ; and 
in traversing the Thessalian plain, pursued by a 
superior cavalry, they suffered severely. It is 
attributed to the ability of Epameinondas, serving Diodor. 
in an inferior station, but called forth, by the pi*^^. 
voices of the soldiers, to supply the deficiencies of ^""^^ 
the generals, that the army was not entirely cut pE *• 9^ «• ^ 
Negotiation, supported probably by arms, yet not 

without 

'^ A*x|tfbuMr«'* Demosth. in Aristo<U;. p..66o,.€d. Rei9K«- 

«  • 
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cii'AP. without some, concession, procured at length the 
JifJ[IL release of Pelopidas '^ . The 

'^ We have precisely three words only from Xenopboti^ 
about the war of Thebes with Th^ssaly. Deeply mtoested 
in the transactions in Peloponnesus, where all passed alniost 
under his eye, his attention seems to have been fixed there ; 
and possibly satisfactory information of af&irs in Thessciljr 
may not readily have occurred to him. We are thus reduced 
to depend upon later writers for the circumstances of that 
war, which was materially connected with the thread of 
Grecian history. If Plutarch then should be believed, the 
force of the Theban arms was exceeded only by the liberality 
and magnanimity of the Theban policy ; die success was sa 
complete, that apparently nothing but the most exalted and 
uncommon disinterestedness prevented the Thebans from re- 
maiiling masters of Thessaly ; and Pelopidas showed heroism 
and wisdom equally and uniformly great, except that, rather 
than admit any inferiority in the Theban arms, the bio- 
grapher has chosen fo mark some rashness, some extrava- 
nnce of passion, in his hero, on the occasion of his death. 
But the tale altogether has so much of the romantic, the 
bombast, and even the puerile, with some contradiction of 
well authenticated facts, and some stories bearing their own 
^contradiction, that sober judgement, disgusted, might incline 
to reject all in a lump, and conclude that, as Xenophon has 
parsed all by, there was nothing worth historical notice. 
It will be the duty of the modem writer of history however 
to look farther; and we find testimony from an early and 
?efy respecti^le author, tiiat will require attention. It has 
been incidentally only that Polybius has been led to mention 
Pelopidas. He gives no particulars, but he speaks of it as a 
matter well known in hb time, * that the mismanagement of 
^Pelopidas in Thessaly produced serious iU consequences to 

* Thebes, and, especially, preat loss of reputation:' "irSXw^ 

fiif enCoMirf fMY^b^f iMrlXtMrt ^ rif tuflw v^aytytniAivnt H(€u. 

Polyb. 1. 8. p. 51 2. Xenophon's three words, tho less strong, 
are perfectly consonant to this. They occur in his account 
of Alexander of Pheras, who, he says, was xetMnlf 0^amq 
««Xi^«( (Hel. 1. 6. c. 4. s. 35.) * an enemy who altogether 

* pressed hard upon Thebes.' Fortunately then, for this paft 
of the hifttoiy, where Xenophon so fails us, and Plutarch, 
•training at panegyric for his fellowoountiymen the BceptiaQ4, 
^ so extravagant, we find Diodorus rational. Pausanias has 
afeb given some circumstances of the transactions of the 
Thebans in Thessaly : but the ac^unt of Diodorus is the 
only one^in whidi connection has been attempted; ind, ti^ 
inclining to partiality for the Theban heroes, yet, under <^- 

^edxoQ 
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.. The troubles in Thessaly ingaged the attetition SKpy. 
of thq Athenians, who had old and extensive -cpii- . -y* . 
nec^tions among its citiep*. Laceda^mon therefore XenoDh. 
bring now greatly relieved by the victory ^f^^Jtr. 
Arcfaidamus, by tbe dissension growing in the 
Theb^m confederacy, and by the distraction of the 
Theban arms in the northern war, it was proposed 
t^ send, to the support of their Thessalian friends, 
those forces which, of late^ had gone yearly into 
Peloponnesus. The Lacedaemonian, miniatie);, 
howev^, represented so strongly the pressure of 
the rebellion in Laconia, stUl supported by the 
most powerful states of the penini^ula, and s^o 
urgently solicited the continuance of qpoperpliop . ^ 
ftom the Athenian army, th^tabouta thoucf^iid 
foot and thirty triremes only were sept to The^saJ^ 
(the seaforce perhaps no more than ordinarily WQS 
stationed there,) and the former assistanpe to Xift- 

cedaBmon was not intermitted ^\ 

The 

TecUon of XenQphon ajai Polybius, app^n^ntly it aifty he 
trusted. 

Diodorus attributes the firsc expedition of Pelopidas Into 
Thessaly to the third year of the hundred and seoimd okfrn- 
piad» presently after the invasion of Laconia ; the imprisOMi)* 
ment of Pelopidas to the first year of the hundred and diird 
olympiad; the unfortunate expedition, in whidi Ji4>ain(Qi- 
iumda« saved the ^rpy, to the same year ; and the libenation 
of Pelopidas to the year following. The first date agrees with 
Xenophon, the last n«t. 

** According to Diodoru3 the A<;heniaiiB swt a thousai^ 
foot and thirty triremes, under the command of Autocles, to 
tlie assifllanee of ^ tagus of Thessaly agtfbist the Thebaas. 
Tlio 9ot usually giving Diodorus ci3a4it|^r |(reat exactoew, 
I nevertheteas do not consider this as inconsistent, either with 
th^ general asaertion of Xenopfaen, that Alexander was a troii- 
Ummfi isnemy tQ ti^e At^eBtani, or with Us more {lajticabr 
account of the intention, not pursued, to send their priiicii^ 
tv^orce into Thessaly. -- 

- s 2 
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CHAP. The cordial support of Athens, the force of 
, x^yii' ^ mercenaries to be added by Philiscus, the growing 
aversion/ among the Arcadians, to the Theban 
cause, and the troubles in the northern pi^vinces, 
with thie pressure of the Thessalian arihs upon the 
Theban coVifederacy, together seemed likely to 
restore a decisive superiority to Lacedfiemon, at 
least within her peninsula ; and then, judgitig 
from experience, it was not likely to be confined 
there. But the able directors of the Theban 
councils observed, that the first, and perhaps the 
most powerful efficient of this change in circum- 
stances, had been negotiation with Persia ; and 
Xenopii. they resolved to direct their attention also to 
«. i! i. t3. Persia, and try if they could not foil the Lacedae- 
monians by negotiation, still more effectually than 
by arms. A minister from Lacedsemon, Euthyctes, 
was actually resident at the Persian court. Upon 
this ground a congress of the confederacy was 
summoned, and, in pursuance of a common reso- 
lution, Pelopidas was sent to Susa, on the part of 
Thebes, accompaaied by ministers from Argos, 
£lis, and Arcadia. The Athenians, jealous of 
the measure, sent their ministers also, Timagoras 
and Leon. 

The choice of the Thebans on this occasion 

-'^ , ... , , 

was fortunate ; that of the Athenians not so. 
A man at the head of a party, like Pelopidas, will 
of cQiirse be zealous in the interest of that party ; 

it id his own interest. - With a man not a leader, 

- '* • • •  

a private interest ma.y have more weight than the 
snare he considers as his own' in the party-interest. 
Buty among the Grecian cpmmonwealths, the 

variety 
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variety of public interests; and the variety of party sect ^ 
interests, was such, that, without the interference «^ / ' 
of individual interests, which nevertheless always . 
might occur in political negotiation, circumstances 
the strangest,, and apparently most unaccomt* 
able, were continually liable to arise. Peloptdas 
slighted, the Arcadian minister, Antiocbus ; per* 
haps the more readily to gain the Athenian Ti- 
magoras ; with whose cooperation he succeeded Xen. Her. 
cofoipletely in the great object of his mission, ulli^t^l 
He was treated by: the Persian court with distin* 
goishing honor. The slight,, even to contempt, 
whick he showed to ward& the . Arcadian^ minister, 
sufficed to bring the marked contemrpt of die court 
upon that minister and lus country^'.. A Fer^aa 
of rank was appointed to accompany Pelopidas. 
bade, to Greece, bearing a rescript from the king^ 
in which the terms of his fpendship were declared. 
It required ' that the Lacedaemonians . should 

* aUow the independency of Messenia; that the. 
^ Athenians should lay up their .fleet; that war. 
^ should be made upon them if they refused ; md 

* that, if any Grecian city denied its contingent for 
f such war, the first hostilities should be directed 
^ against that city : that those who accq)ted these 
' terms would be considered as friends of the king,, 
' those who refused them as enemies.' 

If we compare the style and spirit of this re- 
script, and the manner in which it was offered to 

united 

*9 Antiochos had been victor in the pancratium ; (Xen*. 
Hel. I. 7* c. 1. s. 23.) so that it should seem men of rank and 
education, even at this day, ingaged in that rough contest for 
hoBOr ; unless we should consider the contempt shown him, by. 
Pelopidas, as in part founded on his low rank and manners. 

S3 
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CHAP, umted Greece, with the terms and circomstaaices 
.xxvii. of tlie peace of Airtalcidas, we shall hardly d»- 
cover what has been ifie gnmnd of distkicticni^ 
between them ; why one has been so much re* 
p#6bated, whikrdie other, htdeiindeed apfdauded, 
has in a manner -been thrown out of observation, 
by the imposing abundance of paniegfric, whicb 
the consult of aidtient and modem writers has 
- bestowed on the magnanimoas patriotism of Pe-^ 
lopid^, and of his great, associate, in pdttics as- 
in arms, Ep^Boneinoncfos. Bat we may perhaps 
be led to think, that political principle has been 
out of view, both in the panegyric and in the 
rsproeLdi; that the merit of individuals has^eon-^ 
sideiUbly swayed the general mind ;. yet tfaatthe 
great distinction has rested on party-spirit. If, 
howevtsr^ leaving the political principles of Pekn 
pidiu^ in that ofoscmrtty,^ which we stem without 
meims veiy satisfactorily to illmninate, we look to 
his' pditical abilities, we shall see them exhii^ted 
in their fairest light, in real splendor, notvby his 
prtfedsed panegyrisits, but by the candid dotm- 
pdrafy historian^ not his friend. They are evident 
in th^ suecess of ^ his Pen^km negotiation, to wfaieh 
that histbriaxi has bovne full testimony ; ond^t 
negotiation mast unquestiiambly 'have' been a 
business abounding witii 'difficulties, . and neqinriiig 
much discernment, to conduct, and bring to so 
advantageous a conclusion. 

But the Thebans seem to have been too much 
elated by their success, in this extracirdixiafy and 
very important afiair, for perfect, prudence to hold 
through their political conduct; whether ^mt 

7 able 
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able chiefs now errdd, or rather popular presump- &e ct. 
tioB, in the badness of their constitution, to which - \' - 
Polybius bears testimony, was not to be restrained. 
They as^dmfed immediately to be arbiters of Poijb. 
Greece. Their summons, for a congress of de- xtij^fhT' 
puties from the several republics to meet in ^'•'•'•^ 
Thebes, were generally obeyed. The Persian, 
who had accompanied &e return of Pelopidas> 
attended, with the king's rescript in his hand ; 
which was red and interpreted to the congress^ 
while the king's seal, appendant, was ostentatiously 
displayed.' The Thebans proposed, as the con- 
dition of friendship with the king and with Thebes, 
l3iat the deputies should immediately sweat to 
itke acceptance of the terms, in the names of their 
respective cities. Readily however as the con- 
gress had met in Thebes, the deputies did hot 
come so prepared to takei the law from' Thebes, 
A majority of them joined in the reply, *that 
^ they were sent to hear propositions, not to swear 
' to whatever might be proposed. If oaths were 
' expected, the Thebans must inform their several 
' governments of the purport.' 

The conduct of Pelopidais toWard Arcadia arid 
its minister at the Persian court, ilnaccounted fot 
by Xenophon, had scarcely been the result of 
meler caprice or resentment, but prpbabl^ of some 
political view; whether, as before observed, to 
gain the Athenian minister, or to obviate some 
suspidohs or prejudices of the Persians! Itwaik 
however certainly productive 6f political incon-; 
veniendes. Antiochus; however deficient in qua- 
fificatiohs for minister at a polished dourt, was 

S4 ^ ' not 
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CHAP, not without some just feeling of the indignity put 
xxyiL ^pon hitn : at his departure, he had refused the 
customary presents from the Persian court ; and 
when, on his return, he gave an account of his 
embassy, in that assembly of the Arcadian na- 
tion in Megalopolis, whose very tide, the Ten- 
thousand, or the numberless, marks its tumultuary 
composition, he made light of the Persian empire 
and all that it contained : ^ Bakers, cooks, cap- 

* bearers, and porters,' he said, ^ abounded there : 
<* but men fit to fight with the Greeks, tho looking 
' diligently, he could see none. Nor- did he be^ 
< lieve even in the boasted riches of the empire ; 

* for,' concluding with a joke adapted to impress 
the multitude he was addressing, ^ the so much 

* celebrated golden plane-tree, he was sure, would 

* not give shelter to a grasshopper.' 

This being added to former stimulation, the 
Arcadian deputies were chosen under an impres- 
sion not favorable to the Theban cause. The 
powerful and popular Lycomedes, the first who 
had stood forward in avowed opposition to the 
Theban pretensions, was the M^Iltineian repre- 
sentative. Not simply objecting to the proposed 
oath, Lycomedes insisted, ^ that Thebes was not 
^ the place in which the congress should have 
' been assembled.' The Thebans exclaiming, 
with marks of resentment, that he was promoting 
discord in the confederacy, he declared his reso- 
lution to hold his seat in the congress no longer ; 

HdT^r ^^^' ^^ ^^^^ Arcadian deputies concurring with 
c. 1. f. its. him, they all went home together. The result 

seems to have been, that the congress broke up 

without coming to any resolution. 

Disappointed 
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Disappointed and thwarted thus, the Thebans 
coald not yet resolve to abandon their project of 
arrogating that supremacy over the Greek nation, 
which Lacedaemon had so long held ; long indeed 
by the voluntary concessioti of a large majority of 
it. They sent requisitions separately to every 
city to accede to the terms proposed ; . expecting 
that the fear of incurring the united enmity of 
Thebes and of the king, says the cotemporary 
historian, would bring all severally to compliance. 
The Corinthians however setting the example of 
a firm refiisal, with the added observation, ^ that 
^ they wanted no alliance, no interchange of oaths 
* with the king,' it was followed by most of the 
cities. And thus, continues Xenophon, this at- 
tempt of Pelopidas and the Thebans, to acquire 
the empire of Greece, finally failed**. 

^ Plutarch, in relating the Persian embassy, has labored, 
with some ingenuity, to draw attention aside from whateyer, 
in his hero's conduct, was most repugnant to the claim for 
him of being a Grecian, and not meerly a Theban, patriot. 
He has however been either honest or itUe enough not spedfi- 
caljy to contradict any of the particulars reported by Xeno- 
phon, which show that the object of Pelopidas was to make 
Thebes mistress' of Greece. He has omitted all mention of 
the congress of Thebes, and the general opposition to Pelo- 
pidas there; an opposition evidently arising from the cause 
stated by Polybius for the failure of all attempts to unite the 
Grecian republics : h» rh ^49 7^q xonnii iXivOi^io^ iraicfy, «AXa 
TiK ^tripaf ^t;y«rii«( X^*' txarot moitTa^M rvip owovXiv — 
because the 'oiews and exertions of eac^ were Erected to pro* 
motey not the common freedom^ Intt its ckm power. Polyb. 1.9. 
p. 125. Concerning so remarkable a transaction, we should 
have been glad even of such reports as Diodorus might have 
preserved, to compare with the account of Xenophon : b^t, 
perhaps because he found nothing that would support eulogy 
to his country, he has omitted all notice of it in its proper 
place, and has barely mentioned it in a following summary 
panegyric of Pelopidas. 
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CHAPTER XXVIIL 

Ai&irs of Gr££C£, from the Failure of the At« 
tempt to establish the Supremacy of Thebes 
over the Greciax Republics, throu^ the 
Support bf Persia , till the Depression together 
of the Aristocratical and Democratical 
Interests, and the Dissolution of the antient 
System of Grecian Confederacy, throo^ 
the Event of the Battle of Manxineia. 



section i. 

Diffictdt Circumstances of the Theban Administration. Affairs 
of Achaia: Advantageous Constitution of Achaia, and ad^ 
wntagtous Character of its Ikople : Imterference of Thebes : 
'Crrnerou^ PoUcy of Epameinondas: ImpoUtic lUiberaHty of 
the Theban Confederaof. Miseries y Virtues ^ and Injopnents 
of the People of the smaller Republics^ exemplified in the 
History of PhUus. 

chap. TF we refuse to Thebes the credit of a glory 
xxvm. ^ X genuine and pure, for her first successfy 
struggle against the tyranny of Lacedsemcm, we 
have Epameinondas himself with us, who would 
take no part in the revolution, till the buiness of 
conspiracy^, treachery, and assassination were over, 
and the affair came into the hands of the people 
at large, ready for leaders, and wanting them. 
We may have more difficully to decide upon the 
merit or demerit of that obstinacy, with which ihe 
Thebans afterward persisted in asserting dominion 

over 
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over the cities of fio&otks and thus denying peace 
to Greece^ when proposed upon a condition which 
might ;seein, on first view, all that true Grecian 
patriotirai could desire, universal independency. 
For wbare was to be £6und the simction of that 
peace? Unfortunately the efficacy of any great 
interest pervading the country, was overborne 
and lost in the: multitude of narrow, yet pressing 
interests, of parties and of individuab, dividing 
every little community. No sooner would the 
mdepehdency of the Boeotian towns have been 
established, than a revolution would have been 
made, or ^attempted, in every one of them. The 
friends of Thebes once overpowered, and the 
friends of Lacedsemon prevailing among those 
townsy how long might Thebes itself have been 
secure against a second subjection to Lacedaemon, 
more grtevous than the former? As far then as 
tiiese considerations may apologize for the refusal 
of acQSSsion to the treaty of Athens, so &r it may 
also justify the Persian embassy; tho scarcely 
the. haughtiness, which success in that negotiation 
seems to have inspired; But what should have 
been the farth^ conduct of Thebes to secure her 
own quiets without interfering in the affairs of 
sufCQunding states, or how to insure quiet among 
tho863tates, without the possessiom and the use of 
power to control them, is not so easy to determine*^ 
FPf the business of the honest statesman, amid 
tji^ seldom failing contention of factions within, 
and the ambition of interested neighbors ivithout, 
is not so ^eisy and li^vious as presumptuous igho*- 
mice is commonly ready to suppose, and informed 

knavery 
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CHAP, knavery often, with interested purposes, to affirmv* 
V ^ '/ How ill Greece was at this time pt^pared for 
internal quiet, what follows will but concur, Mritb 
all that has preceded of its history, to show. . 

AcHAiA was more. divided, and perhaps more 
equally divided, into little village republics, with- 
out a preponderating town, than any other province 
of Peloponnesus. Hence, if its people were not 
^ong themselves quieter and ^happier, yet their 
diaturbances, lessexpandingamong their neighboi^/ 
less attracted the notice of historians.. While the 
Lacedaemonian influence prevailed in Pelopon* 
nesus, the little Achaian states were mostly aris- 
ciuip.if. tocratical republics. In the preponderance ac- 
of this Hist, quired by Athens, under the successive able and 
liberal administrations of Themistocles, Aristeides, 
Cimon, and- Pericles, support from that^imperial 
democilacy made the democratical the ruling paity 
in Adiaia, and. brought Achaia into dependence 
upon Athens. By the conditions, afterward, of 
the Thirty-years truce, to which the condmation 
of enemies and defection of subjects cooipelled 
the Athenians to submit, all interference of Ath^is 
being forbiddeix, aristocracy and the Lacedie- 
Ch.i4.i.i. monian interest revived together. Tbev weie 
however not so completely restored, but that, 
when the Peloponnesian war broke out, Pdtene 
alone joining the general confederacy of the Pelo- 
ponnesian states against Athens,- the rest of die 
Achaian towns maintained a neutrality, till the 
destructive defeat of the Athenians in Sicily gave 
a. decided preponderance to Lacedasmon. ^ 

From 
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Ftom that time Achaia seems to have remisuned skct. 
moderatdy quiet, under aristocraticar, or perhaps ^ 



a mixed gbvernment: for there seems ground' for 
supposing that a better connection between the 
higher and lower ranks of citizens, a truer aristo- 
cracy, with less of oligarchy, whether from advan- 
tage of law, or of custom and circumstances, was 
established among the litde towns of Achaia, than 
in most other parts of Greece*. The general Po^j^. 
character of the Achaians, for probity, at the same ' ' ^' 
time, stood singularly high among the Greeks, 
while their power was invidious to none; inso- 
much that, after the batde of Leuctra, the Lace- 
daemonian and Theban governments agreed; to 
irefer a matter in dispute (what it was we are un- 
informed) to their arbitration. In the war between 
Thebes and Lacedaemon, as far as we have yet 
traced it, they seem to have maintained an exact 
neatr^lity ; except that, in the extreme danger of 

Sparta 

* Polybiiis says that the merit of the Achaian laws, as' they 
stood in his age, was derived from times of great antiquity ; 
(Polyb. Hist. 1. 2.) which might be believed on less authority 
than that of Polybius, because it is not common for a system, 
totally new, to acquire stability and florish at once, like the 
Achaian, in the time of its confederacy. He calls the Achaian 
governments democratical ; meaning probably no more than 
that they had a mixture * of democracy, sufficient to insure 
isonomy, equal law, to the Many : for Xenophon clearly in- 
forms OS that by the old constitutions of die Achaian towns, 
preserved to his time, (Hel. I.7. c. u s. 32.) the wealthier 
and lugher people held .the principal s}iare in the govern- 
ment But it appears evident that Polybius, with certainly 
the best ^pportuaides of information, could learn litde of the 
histoiy of Achaia ; so that what we gain from Herodotus, 
Thucydides, and Xenophon, may be considered as everything 
.most material, of what was known to andquity, dll that 
bright. period, which^ none* of those writers. lived to see, but 
wUch'fell direcdy under die view of Polybius, and of which 
his detail is of high value. . ,; 
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Sparta itself, in the invasi<»i of Laeonia under 
EpataeinondaSy the PeUeaiaQS, always more at^ 
tached than the rest to the Lacedaemonian interest, 
sent their mite of assistance to their distressed 
friends. But the elevation of a new patron for 
democracy, preponderant among the powers of 
Greece, not by sea, as Athens formerly, but by 
land, and which, as experience had shown, could 
extend its arm with effect into Peloponnesus, ap- 
pears to have excited new amrbition in the demo^ 
cratkral leaders; for even among the Achaians 
parties existed. The democratical party in Achaia 
communicated with Thebes; and the Theban 
leados, in the dilemma in which their £ulure^ in 
the late congress had left them, received the com- 
munication with eager attention. Disappointed, 
and, in some degree, disgraced, in the eyes c^ all 
Greece, here appeared a point to which the exer- 
tion of the confederacy might be directed, with 
the plausible pretence of supporting the democra- 
ttcal cause, and the cause of Greckm independency, 
by delivering Achaia from subjection to Lacedas- 
mon. lb the want of such an object, or in the 
neglect of it, their influence over the confederacy 
would risk a rapid decay. The establishment^ 
then, of their influence in Achaia, would forixi a 
check, which they greatly desired, upon the n^ew 
re^ctdritiess of some of their Peloponnesianalliesv 
especially the Arcadians. It w:as therefore re- 
vived, at Thebes, that the army of the confederacy 

should 

^'Dbdwell ^vta) thfe Aehaiah busineM to the yetir $66, - moA 
th^ Pttlidftian to th^ preening year, 367. Tfaey se^tn to have 
b^cffi gdihg ibrV^d utiout the sattie time, occapying part of 
both years. . ' 
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should march into Achaia, and £pameinondas 
was appointed to the command. 

On the other side, to prevent this expected 
invasion of Peloponnesus, the passes of mount 
Oneion, on the isthmus, were occupied by two 
bodies of troops ; one under a Lacedaemonian, the 
other under an Athenian officer : but the alliances 
of Thebes, within the peninsula, afforded oppor- 
tunities for rendering such precaution vain. In 
consequence of negligence, at least attributed to 
both the commanders^ the Argian general, Peisias, 
found means to establish two thousand men on a 
commanding height, which inabled Epameinondas 
to enter Pdoponnesus without material molesta- Xen9ph. 
tion. He was quickly joined by the Peloponne- c.Vi.3a. 
sian allies, and altogether directed their march 

toward Achaia. 

MeaawUibe the principal men of that country, 

after deliberation on their critical circumstances, 
resolved, instead of either attempting a vain resist- 
ance . or betaking themselves to the wretched re- 
aoiirce of flight, to trust the liberal character of 
EpameinondaSy and meet hini with a declaration 
pf their readiness to commit their fortune into his 
bands. He did not deceive their opinion of hiin. 
£xerting his influaice, and perhaps stretching his 
power, he prevented banishment, yet preserved 
die constitution of every city inviolate ; and, only 
jraquiring pledges that they would be faithful to the 
Thdwn confederacy, and fallow in arms wheresar 
ev^ the Thebans should lead, he conducted hi^ 
amy home '. ;> Pebpidas^ 

' T6e i^toi^y is UAi iii the original in these few wdrds : 



Ibid. 
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CHAP. Pelopidas, we are told, so held his Interest with 
xxviiL ^j^g Theban people, that, from the expulsion of the 
Diod. 1. 15. Lacedffimonians till his death, he was constantly 
PeJopid/ in the of&ce of Boeotarc, by yearly election. The 
magnanimity and steddy virtue of Epameinondas 
could not so condescend to popular folly and de- 
pravity, as to hold popular favor, or even to. avoid 
sometimes dis{.'race, at least with that occasional 
majority of the multitude, which wielded, in the 
Xenoph. momcnt, the absolute sovereinty of Thebes. His 
c. V. i 31. indulgence toward the principal families of Achaia, 
highly disappointing to their opponents, who had 
depended upon succeeding to the honors, and 
profiting from the e$t;c^t(es, of fugitives, was unsa- 
tisfactory to the high democratical party, through- 
out the confederacy. The Arcadians especially, 
predisposed to, blame the measures of Theban 
councils, joined with the Achaian malcontents in 
complaining aloud, ^ that the interest of Lacedse- 
* mon, rather than of their own confederacy, was 
^ considered in the settlement of Achaia.' Clamor 
from without so assisting party within Thebes, the 
interest of Epameinondas did not suffice for the 
support of his own measure. The Theban people, 
calling themselves champions of the liberty .of 
Greece, decreed,. that regulators should be sent to 
the Achaian citjes.^Jnder the superintendence of 
the regulators, the Many drove the principal men 

of 

iurttf%ffeur oKKx «rir« \aiiu9 va^» t«» 'A;(«rtfir, S /A^iir crvmaM)^^ 
wtff^t Ktu axoXevMtf'iiv own av B^SaTop nyHiiat* km wvv^ mvSPuQop 
•?Mt)t. . I have endevored to give a faithliil interpretation of 
this passage in the text. A meer version , wkhout dilattng'-in 
some parts, could scarcely be made at the same timexfaithful 
and intelligible. " * 
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of every Achaian town into banishment, and 
changed the governments to pure democracy. 

It soon appeared that the measure of Epamei- 
nondas had been a measure of true policy, not less 
thanof justice and humanity ; and that the popular 
measure superseding it was as unprofitable as 
tyrannical ; disadvantageous to Thebes, to ' the 
confederacy at large, and, in the end, still more to 
the Many in the Achaian towns, whose benefit 
was more particularly its pretended object. The 
exiles were numerous, and held still some influence 
in every town. Uniting, and directing their whole 
force against each separately, they recovered all. 
No longer then moderate, as before, in their 
politics, they ingaged warmly in the Lacedaemonian 
interest What their domestic adversaries suf- 
fered, the historian has not informed us ; but he 
says that considerable inconvenience followed to 
the Arcadians ; annoyed now, on their northern 
border, by the active and zealous enmity of Achaia, 
while on the southern they were pressed, or con- 
stantly threatened, by the force of Lacedaemon \ 

Under these circumstances the Achaians owed 
their security principally to the troubles in neigh- 
bormg states, ingaging the attention of Thebes^ 

and 

^ I hav6 been the more de»rous that the learned reader 
should have ready om)ortunity to judge of the faithfulness of 
my interpretation of the passage of Xenophon, given in th^ 
preceding note, because, I thbk, that passage, with its sequel, 
does altogetlier singular credit both to Xenophon and to 
Epameinondas ; insomuch that, I will own, I doubt if the 
labored paneg3^ic of Plutarch, were his life of Epameinondas 
extant, would so strongly paint the real merit of his hero, to 
the penetrating and judicious, as this simple and compressed 
narratiye from a political enemy. 
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CHAP, and employing the arms of her FelopomiesiaB 
-^^^^1^'- allies. The situaticrn of Pblius, bordering ob 
•Arcadia and Argolis, and in the road from the 
isthmus to Lacedsemon^ made the acquisition of 
that little city much an object for the confederacy, 
it was not the less so on account of the remarks 
^ble fidelity with wbich^ since the last revolatiop, 
i¥hen Delphion fled, its people had adhered, doder 
lill fortunes, to their itigagements with Laoedsemon, 
Imd of the spirit and success with which, on many 
trying occasions, they had exerted themselves, as 
well in support of their allies, as in defence of 
Xenoph. themsdvcs. Their zealous activity, in the extreme 

Hel. 1. 7. • . 

danger of Sparta, when iinvaded by Epameinondas, 
was warmly acknowleged by the LacedobmoiiJans. 
Inrevenge, on the other hand, fdr this, the Argians, 
in returning from that expedition, directed the 
usual ravage of Grecian armies particularly a^unst 
Phliasia. The Phliasians, utterly unequal to meet 
them in the field, nevertheless, with, only sis^ 
horsey pursuing them, so completely routed the 
reiar^goard as to raise their trophy, in sight of tbs 
Afj^an army. 

It was the common misfortune of Phlius, as we 
have heretofore seen, with almost all Grecian 
republics, and the unavoidable consequence of 
sedition and revolution^ to have emigrant citizens 
more vehemeiatly inimical than any strangers. 
,11ie miserable insecurity of those little repubKce 
is strongly marked in what the cotemporary his- 
1.4-9. toriaa proceeds to relate. While the.Thebang 
were the second time invading Peloponnesus, the 
Eleians and Arcadians, marching through Nemeft 

to 
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jB^fles^^^t^Jbe^ ap;|^ra»ce .^y of support frprt 
itfee «5my «[pul4 inftW.e tJjejn.tKjt reqoy^T; Iheabr city^ 
^Rbi^Lexites afti/)th^ip, apcoidiu^y, to t^fiupab^r 
i^.M^,Jf|a^eAfi ipr^pwed wMfc SjCaJmg:tla^4ei;^ 
mftvfjd, %7iight^, under. %hp yei:y w^ll^ pf ISk^m 
wdiswv^r^ti, ififtd^y^rwfed tl^ene. , The marc|k g( 
Ab^ supp(«tii^; aiwdy, hp.v€;y?r, waft pbs^ved ^pjB 
^ oiHpo&t fit.Tricr9.ou1n, jaud indicf^ted to thp3ei9 
the city.iby a^ls. . .But mthi? ,qi|:y wpre spjn^ 
frfid (held totelligeBce with the. erilfis.. ,:Th^9 
JbMWtquedto give; the .coocertedJjpkw fpr^scaUng/; 
cupid the citadeli ill-guarded^ was tdkeo almost withr 
out resistance. Alarm rapidly pervaded th^itPM^ia, 
.aiiid:the people rau^to arnjs, The.exil^, hopiug 
to profit from the first confusion, sallied from titi^ 
citadel iutothe towji. Th^y were howev^ re- 
pulsed^ wdf as they retreated, again into the 
isitadel, the pu£Si:t?iSie&t0red;Wiith.them. But lj)e 
Eleian, ArcadiM^ and.ArgiauifocQes, hftd by.^hiJ 
Jtinjfi aunoun^ed. the town, and proceeded vm^^y 
difktely to flcale the walls. The threateniog honors 
of aistorm jseemed jiow beyond the strength 6f 
tfiQse within to ^vert ; but, by aperies of exertional 
Ae most spirited, persevering, and well-directed, 
tkej at length repulsed .the assailants in every 
llirectioa. Witliout remissionuthen, applying their 
srhole ^strength to the recovery of their citadel, ^bey 
effected it. This was uo sooner done, than.th^ 
cavalry, boldly sallied. The enemy, baffled in all 
points, and probably weak in cavalry, w^re 30 
fearful of the threatened annoyance to their re- 
treat, that, in their haste, they left their ladders, 

T 2 : tMV 
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CHAP> their slain, and even some wounded ; mostly tfios^ 
>" ^ ' lamed by leaping from the walls. Extreme danger^ 
thus fortunately, quickly, and for the moment 
completely, surmounted, produced emotions, 
among the Phliasians, stronger than perhaps any 
known in the more generous warfare of modern 
ages; unless where, recently, France has gone 
beyond all antient example in illiberality and 
ferocity. The spectacle, it appears, was striking, 
even in those days ; the men shaking hands while 
they circulated congratulations ; the women busy 
with cups, ministering to their refreshment, and 
shedding tears of joy ; and at length (if it may 
be allowed so literally to translate the strong 
expression) all actually seized with a weeping 
laughter*. 
Xenoph. In the following year the united forces of Arca- 

c,V. •.1*0. *lift and Argos invaded Phliasia, to revenge their 
tiefeat by ravage of the countiy, and not wi tfiout 
hope of so distressing the town as to reduce it to 
capitulate. The long and severe pressure of a 
istrong democratical party seems to have urged 
the aristocratical Phliasians to cultivate the cavalry 
service; so that, among the Peloponnesians, they 
appear to have excelled in it. A small body of 
Athenian horse had joined the Phliasian ; and toge- 
ther, supported by a small chosen body of foot, 
they attacked the Argians and Arcadians, broken 
in crossing a river, and with such success as- con- 
siderably to check the intended waste; of. their 
fields. 

^ But 

^en-. Hel. I. 7, c. 2. s. 9. 
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But the unfortunate Phliasians, after theTfaebane sect. 
became masters of Achaia, were so surrounded by  

enemies, that all their energy and all their success 
cQuld not inable them to procure subsistence from 
their fields. Yet they still persevered, and still 
were, successful. The Theban commander in xen.Hei. 
Achaia entered their country at the head of his '; \^^^^ 
own troops, with the force of Sicyon and Pellene, 
strengthened with two thousand mercenaries. 
The Phliasians, finding opportunity to attack the 
Sicyonians and Pellenians separately^ defeated 
them with such slaughter, that the expedition was 
pursued no farther. Xenophoti has thought it a •• 16. 
.matter for particular notice and warm eulogy, that 
a Pellenian, connected by public hospitality with 
Phlius, being made prisoner, was released without 
ran3om ; tho the wants and poverty of the Phli- 
iasians were at that time pressing. Deprived of •. ir. 
the produce of their own lands, they found means 
to obtain occasional supplies ; sometimes by rapine 
from their enemies, sometimes by purchase from 
Corinth; but both through many difficulties and 
dangers : with difficulty raising the price for their 
purchases ; sometimes by collection among them- 
selves, sometimes by borrowing; and then, on 
account of the peril of the convoy, with difficulty 
finding pledges, even for the necessary beasts of 
burthen. 

tn extreme distress, at length, they were so for- •• i«- 
tunate as to obtain the assistance of the Athenian 
jgeneral Chares, commanding a body of merce- 
naries at Corinth ^ . Beyond the direct. line of his 

commissi(Hi, 

*Shovi, 8. 20. and fA»0't9^o(e», s. 21. 
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CHAJ*. commissiony he joined them in protecting a con- 
^xxvnL^ ^^^ ^j^jj ^^^jj j^jj auxiliary force, they arrived 

tt Phliuis unopposed;' ahd then* they requested 
Charts to gi^e theni hi^ failJier'proieclioh in c»r- 
xyihg their tiseleSs mouths to Pellene : for already 
the 'ritvoliitioh iii Achaia had taken placfe, which 
restored the government of that little city to the 
{)arty with which the Fhli^ians had old and ihti- 
mate connection. He cons^ented, and they arrived 
there also uhiholested. The ma'^ket oJT a plsure 'so 
friendly, ahd with which they had not/ for 'd long 
tiknej been able to communicate, ihgaged their 
attention; Tliey' knew that, ii they incumbered 
themselves mth a convoy, they should certwnly bi 
attacked in their retiifti. Nevertheless they pro- 
Wded thfemsdves to the utmost that thetr credit 
ahdtbib Pelle&ian stores, wbuld inable 4;hem ; iaiad, 
iChkres still giving his williilg iassistaiice, tliey 
feteght theiir Way horn* '^licccissfully, arid (iarried itt 
their convoy undi&infshed. ' This sieems to haVi 
b^di that actioh of th6 Nemean glen, in which, as 
We^^shtfH find '6ccttsion to bbservfe hereafter, credik 
was ^ed fty iEschidfes> an Athenian^ youth; 
alfteiward df so touch cblfebnty as an orator. 
Hehfr. :'I^ *naff population of Phliiis, or thesinall 
ct.ii9. toimber of fhosb virhbin the ruling party could 
trust / With toms, littte allowed reliefs in these 
arduous duties. But their activity supplied the 
waiit of humt^r. lliey had scardeiytak^n a few 
. so^ hours rest by daylight, after a night of great 
fatigue, Mrhdn they pi^opb^ed to Chares a new 
etitd^ptfie. T<S chfeefc theh- convbys in future^ 
^p^^ffbA Corinth and Pellene, and to extend 

waste 
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xvaste ov€r their territory with more safety, more 
certainty, and more constancy, the enenciy were 
fortifying a post at Thyamia, on the Phliasian 
border, against Sieyonia. Chares consenting, they 
moved so as, by a rapid march, to reach the 
place a little before sunset; and they found 
equally the workmen and the protecting force, in 
the ootemporary histonan's description, some Xenoph. 
cooking, some baking, some preparing their beds: cl'siss. 
all completely surprized, all instantly fled. The 
PUiasians and their allies then profited from the 
preparation made. Having stationed their guards, 
they supped, made libations, as thanks-c^erings *• <^ ' 
for their success, sang the paean of victory, and, 
went to rest. Immediately, however, as their 
success was ascertained, they sent a messenger to 
Corinth with the news ; and the Corinthian admi^ 
nistration, not waiting for daylight, hastened, with 
the most friendly zeal, to press carriages and 
dispatch them, laden with provisions, to Phlius% 
Meanwhile the ind^atigable Phliasians applied 
themselves diligently to complete the fortificadoa 
of Thyamia; and thus made that^ intended for 
their annoyance and destruction, a post for pron 
tecting their territory, and securing the commu-r 
nication with Corinth. Convoys passed then daily^ 
and Phlius was abundantly supplied. 

The testimony of Xenophon, which he has had 
evident pleasure in giving, to the merits of the 
Phliasians, will deserve our credit, tho he was 
their political partizan ; yet the sincerity of history 
will Inquire our recollection, that a very strong 
mterest, supported by very strong prejudices, ami 

T 4 by J 
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cp A P. bv the remembrance of past sufferings} bound the 

XWIII " % 

I ' V */ Phliasians to the line of conduct by which they 
earned so much honor, instigated their activity, 
and in a manner compelled them to firmness. 
About seven and twenty years had passed since 
the party, now ruling Phlius, then suffering in 

Ch.55. 8.4. exile, vainly petitioned Lacedeemon for assistance 
toward their restoration* Not till near ten years 
after, finding a more favorable opportunity, they 
had succeeded so far as to obtain, through the 
influrace of Lacedasmon, readmission to residence 
in the city, and a promise of restoration of thdr 

Ch.9&. t-t. property. But that promise was not fulfilled : 

•I4." ** justice was denied them by their fellowcitizens; 
their residence was highly uneasy and precarious ; 
some were compelled to a second flight ; and it 
cost Lacedaemon a troublesome war to give them 
complete reestablishment. When this was effeQted, 
the most active of the democratical party, or those 
who, with the watchful Delphion, escaped death, 
took their turn in flight. Under such circum- 
stances, with the Theban confederacy triumphant, 
there could be no hope of peace for those who 
held the city, without the condition, that the de- 
mocratical exiles should be restored ; whence 
would follow the predominance of the democra- 
tical party, under the patronage of a democratical 
- confederacy ; and what would then be the situa- 
tion of its political opponents is obvious to con* 
jecture. But Xenophon, in the course of his long 
observation of the troubles of Greece, would have 
had frequent occasion to see that all men, single or 
in body, are not capable of that firm perseverance,, 

6 and 
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fend active exertion, which their own interest, 
in difficult and dangerous circumstances, niay re- 
quire ; and that those who faint, in pursuit of their 
own good, may appear unfaithful to their friends, 
without intending infidelity. Thus, while they 
incur our blame, they may also claim our pity. 
But hence he would justly conclude, that men 
,who, amid the greatest difficulties, and most 
threatening dangers, are true at the same time to 
themselves and to their friends ; failing in nothing 
that their own interest, their ingagements to others, 
or a sense of justice, generosity, and honor de- 
mands ; who, in short, in honesty actively pursue 
the best policy, deserve admiration and applause ; 
and thus the Phliasians seem to have earned his 
eulogy, which has perpetuated the renown of their 
little commonwealth. 




SECTION 11. 

AfaursofSkyon: Euphrm Tyrant of Skyon: Liberal Despch 
turn of^neasy General of Arcadia : Principles of Grecian 
Law of Nations and cf Theban Civil Jurisprudence^ illus- 

' trated: Fublic Honors to the memory ofEuphron. 

During these transactions of the Phliasians, sect. 
which, by ingaging the attention of the Theban 
confederacy, contributed to the quiet of Achaia, 
the affiiirs of Sicyon, more urging the attention of 
the Theban government, had still more power- 
fully the same effect. Sicyon, a Dorian state, 
frequently at war with the more powerful Dorian 
state of Corinth, on its eastern border, contracted 

connections 
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CHAP, connections with the Achaian towns, its western 
xxvni.^ iieighbor3) such as to produce a transfusion of the 
Achaian institutions into the Sicyonian goventr 
Xenoph. meut. At the time of the battle of Leucira, the 
c. i\ •! 52. Sicyonian constitution, after the Achaian modcd^ 
was a balanced aristocracy. While the Lacedae- 
monians yet held their full influence in Pelopoi»- 
nesus, Euphron, an able but unprincipled psaa, 
acting as Uieir agent for the management of th^ 
interest iti Sicyon, Was first in power there : h\k% 
in their inability afterward so to extrad their vievTa 
and exertions, Sicyon, yielding to the pressure of 
circumstances, became connected with the Theba^ 
confederacy, and Euphron lost his preeminence- 
Anxious, beyond all things, to regain it, and care- 
less about the honesty of his means, he represented 
to the leading men of Argos and Arcadia, that, if 
the families of property were allowed to hold their 
*rank and influence, Sicyon would, on the first 
opportunity, become again the ally of Lacedse- 
mon ; but, were democracy established, it would 
be secured in its present connection ; and, with 
due support from them, he would ingage that a 
simple ^Qte of the people should effect the change. 
The proposal, profligate as it was, from Euphron, 
involving the ruin of those with whom he had 
been most connected, nevertheless suiting the 
views of the Argian and Arcadian leaders, they 
sent the support desired. Euphron then con^- 
vened the Sicyonian people ; and, in presence of 
the Argian and Arcadian auxiliaries, he proposed, 
and it was at Once voted, ^ that the gov^mmeat 
* should be changed to a democracy, with perfect 

' equality 
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• equality for all citizens/ Election, under awe 
of the same forein fbrce, placed Euphron, with 
fonr others, at the head of the native military^ 
and raised Adeas, son of Euphron, to the cbm- 
ttiknd of ^ bddy of mercenaries in the republic's 

service. 

Theie leading points being ciarried, Euphron 
proceeded presently to show how much more 
glaring is the temptation, and how much readier 
the means, to become a complete tyrant in a de- 
mocracy, or under democratical patronage, than Xenoph.* 
Ik any other political circumstances. His mer- c 1! s. 2m* 
cenary army was to be his principal instrument 
He directed -his attention, therefore, first to secure 
its attachment, then to increase its numbers. For 
both purposes, the indispensable efficient was 
money. To acquire money therefore he scrupled 
hothing. With command of money, he trustedj^ 
that he could find support in any measure. The 
public treasury and ordinary revenue of the state 
ijefing very unequal to his need, he made no diffi- 
tiilty of riskihg, what generally excited violent 
popuk^ ihdignatidn, to take the sacred treasures 
from the temples, and convert to his use the 
i^evenues appropriated to sacred purposes. These 
being still insuflScient, he had recourse to oppres- 
sion bf individuals. He incouraged accusations 
of Lacohism, as attachment to the Lacedaemonian 
peffty wai^ termed, that party of which himself had 
hsen thief. Thus the property of many of the 
wealtliiest families, through confiscation, came 
into his disposal. ^ When, after a short l^t rapid 
course of violences!, by the attachmeat <tf • depeaf 

deht& 
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<: H A P. dents and the removal of adversaries, he thoufffat 

XXVtII ' o 

himself strong enough^ he proceeded to direct his 
measures against those who might become rivals^ 
Procuring the death of some of his coUegires, and 
the exile of others, he got all power into hi^ 
own hands, and became truly tyrant of Sicyon. 
During these measures within his own little state, 
he directed his attention ably, upon similar prin- 
ciples, to the republics with which it had political 
connection ; and he obviated interference of the 
confederacy, partly by money, and partly by the 
ready and effective service of his troops, whenever 
and wherever required^. 

Where a people had not, for a long time, 
experienced, from a forein enemy, any severe 
pressure, or very alarming danger, democratical 
jealousy would sometimes pervade the military 
system, and make all democratical; as among 
the Syracusans at the time of the Athenian in- 
vasion of Sicily : but wherever frequent wars have 
occurred, democratical jealousy itself has soon felt 
the necessity of remitting its severity, so far as to 
allow, for military matters, some degree of mo- 
narchal authority. The Arcadians, therefore^ 
whose experience of war, while a divided people, 
was large, and whose union was effected during a 
war involving nearly all Greece, in forming their 
united government, committed the military esta- 
blishment 

^ It were endless to point out all the several circumstances 
t)f resemblance in. the French, and in the worst times of some 
pf the Greek republics; but almost the whole of this histoiy 
of Euphron might seem, instead of having been written tWo 
thousand. three hundred years ago, an account of transactions 
<at the time of first editing this vohime) within the last three 
years. 
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Uishment of their democratical townships^ under sccT 
the control of their Numberless assembly, to . ^^ 
the authority of one commander-in-chief for 
the nation. £neas of Stymphalus, being raised Xenoph. 
to that great office, saw, with a just indignation, c.s*s.i! 
the tyranny of Euphron ; and, nothing forbidding 
an arbitrary use of the ill-defined power with 
which he was vested, he resolved to exert it for a 
generous purpose. Leading the Arcadian army 
to Sicyon, where none resisted an ally in his high 
situation, he marched directly into the citadd. 
Imitating then the liberal policy of Epameinondas, 
lie called together the principal men in the town, 
«nd sent for all who, without a regular sentence, 
had been forced or frightened into banishment. 
Af^arently the inconveniencies, resulting from 
the reversal of the measures of Epameinondas 
in Achaia, had brought the narrow policy of his 
opponentS'into disrepute, and inabled the Arcadian 
general, with the concurrence probably of Epa- 
meinondas, to follow a more generous system. 
Euphron, therefore, shrinking before hiin, had 
however resources in his abilities, and in hi^ 
daring profligacy. Withdrawing from the city, he 
communicated with the Corinthian government, 
and managed to introduce a Lacedaemonian gar- 
rison into the port of Sicyon. On the merit of ««*^ 
this service he then founded an endevor to apolo'- 
gize to the Lacedaemonian government for his 
past conduct, and to regain its confidence. But 
the Lacedaemonians, tho ready to profit from, his 
services, were slow to give him the credit he 
desired ; and, in the meantime, new opportunity 

arose 
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CHAP/ arose to invite the attaation of his active ^and i^eri- 

xxym. Qg^tiig mind, bound by no scruples. 

The Ar^^adian genial, apparently little a pojif 
tician, satisfied with having expelled the tyran^ 
left the Sicyonians to settle their o^ra affairs ; not 
jbowever in perfect independency ; for^ to secure 

Xenopb. iJieir fidelity to the^ confederacy , the command, of 

c 3! t. 4. their citadel (so the. Theban authority prevailed in 
Peloponnesus) . was committed to a Tjiieban harr 
most. But a cordial and lasting coalition, betweai 
tlie aristocratical and democratical parties, was 
seldom effected in a Gredan repuhUc, and did 
Itot take place in Sicyon. Tbehr differences prer 
yented measures for the r^ecoyery of the port 
Meanwhile Euphron, versed in the ways<of ia- 
gagtng mercenary troops, procured some from 
;Atkens, and then offered his assistance to th^ 
democratical sfaction in Sicyon. . Tl^it faction, to 
whom. the liberality of ^neas mid the leading 
men of the confederacy, had > denied that j)arlial 
support, to which tbey thought their democratical 
mcarit intitledr them» did not scruple to. sulwit 
4liemiaelves ^gain to $0 ^principled a, J^co:- 
JBupfaron. was >rec^ved into the city, $xxd &e forcie 
jhe .brought ;Wi A him sufficed t& give his d^njocrar 
tical if riencb, ibr the , moment, a^ i^I^iar supmori^ 
iQver their , opponents* But tbmy maldng the JLsc 
^ed8emonians..agsdn his deeided gpeml^ylhe risl^iAd 
jta incur the vengeance also of the. Xh^an cpnr 
dfederacy. Intrigue andfi^rniption.wt^re.his ifej- 
^iQuises. £qually daring jand ieg^nious in h^ 
profligacy, with the greatest force of money he 
could collect, he went himself to IThebes. 

Those 
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Those Sicyonians^ who had been recalled from S£CT. 
banishment by the generous despotism of the ^ ^^ 
'Arcadian general, informed of Euphron's journey, Xenoph. 
and of the prepara;tion he had made for it, were c. s! s*. 5'. 



high alarm. To obviate the consequences, 
so:me of them went directly to Thebes. But their 
alarm was greatly increased when they saw how 
,well Euphron was received, and to what intimate 
communication admitted, by some of the Thebans 
in power. In the vehemence of their fear then, 
of being again subjected to his tyranny, they were 
ready to dare anything. In the citadel, while the 
council was sitting there, and, apparently, withoirt 
a prospect of making their escape, they assassi- 
nated him. They were immediately apprehended, 
and carried before the council, which was the 
principal criminal tribunal of Thebes. 

It cimniM: but be matter of just curiosity to 
4mow what were the principles and practice of 
criminal law in Thebes, in the age of Epameinon- 
tdas, when Thebes, after Athens and Lacedsemon, 
; was aspiring at the supremacy of Greece ; . and 
the picture preserved to us, by the masterly hand 
of tlie cotemporary historian, is highly curious. 
A principal magistrate delivered the char^ against 
the asisassins,^ thus : 

^V Citizens, we institute a capital accusation 
^ iagainst these men, for the murder of Euphron. 
' Unjust and impious deeds, which good : men 
* avoid and abhor, even the wicked perpetsate, 
^ commonly, in some anxiety for concealment; 
^ but the audaciousness and profligacy of these 
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men has been such, that, almost in presence of 
us the chief magistrates, and of you, to whom 
it belongs to absolve or condemn, they have 
assumed to themselves to put a man to death. 
If they then escape capital punishment, what 
stranger will hereafter with any confidence enter 
your city ? Where is the jurisdiction of your 
state, if any stranger is allowed, at his pleasure, 
to kill another, before it is declared what has 
been the object of either, in coming hither? 
We therefore prosecute these men as offenders^ 
in the highest degree, against divine and human 
laws, and singularly guilty of contempt of the 
jurisdiction of the state. It depends upon you, 
after hearing them, to pronounce their doom/ 
The Sicyonians denied the charge ; except one, 
who, in taking the whole blame, boldly claimed 
merit for the deed : ^ To contemn your jurisidic- 
^ tioh, Thebans,' he said, * for one who knows 

* he is at your mercy, is impossible. In what 
^ confidence, then, I killed this man, I will declare 

* to you : It was, first, that I thought it just ; 
^ and then, that I trusted you would judge of it 

* justly. For I knew that yourselves, when you 

* arrested Archias and Hypates, for crimes similar 
' to those of Euphron, did not wait for the forr 
^ mality of a trial, but used the means in your 
' power for inflicting instant punishment ; holdings 
^ that men eminently wicked, notoriously traitors; 
^ and usurpers of soverein authority, are con- 
' demned to death by the common sentence of 
^ mankind.' 

He 
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He proceeded then to state the crimes of sect. 
^ Euphron against gods and men : stripping the ^ 
temples of Sicyon, rich in dedicated gold and 
silver*: betraying the Lacedaemonians, betraying- 
the confederacy, tyrannizing over, his fellowcitizens, 
raising slaves to honorable situations, and, as his 
interest instigated, putting to death, banishing, or 
ruining by confiscation, the worthiest of the people : 
After this,' continued the accused, * introducing 
the Athenians, the most determined of your 
enemies ; with their cooperation opposing your 
' harmost in arms, and unable so to carry his pur- 
pose, finally coming here prepared with money, 
'^— Had become in arms and I had killed him, 
you would have thanked me. Coming then 
with money, to procure by corruption your 
favor', that he might again be master of our 
city, how, for striking the blow of justice against 
him, can you justly condemn me ? The violence 
of an open enemy, injurious indeed, is not 
necessarily unjust; but bribery is intrinsically 
unjust, injurious, and disgracing. 
* If nevertheless, being my enemy, Euphron 
had been your fnend, I would not pretend to 
justify killing him in your city : but so grossly 
a traitor as he was to you, how could he be 
more my enemy than yours ? He came hither, it 
may be said, freely. But if, before he entered 
your territory, putting him to death would have 

* been 

' This may seem a strong expression, for one in the pri- 
soner's situation to use, but it certainly does not go beyond the 
original, ^0( IS XiifA»rct JxOf ivo^ao'xiv^^a/xsire^, if^ ro^Toif vfkSs 
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been meritorioos, how, when he came -vith the 
purpose of adding to his formier crimes^ can it 
be maintained that he has not suffered justly? 
Where, among the Greeks, are not traitors, 
deserters, and tyrants, held as outlaws ; rejected 
from divine protection, - and out of all compact 
with men " ? 

* You have yourselves decided, by a decree^ 
that fugitives may be apprehcsnded^ throii^out 
the confederacy, and carried to dieir proper city. 
Can it then be contended, tbi^t the ^;^tt^ who 
returns, unauthorized by a common decree . of 
the confederate states, may not justly be^ put to 
death ? I affirm that, if you condemn me» you 
will avenge the most injurious of all your ene- 

* mies; and, on the contrary, if you determine that 

* I have done well, you will dearly participate 
^ in justice, done to yourselves, and to all your 
' aUies; 

We have alrela.dy had too many occasions to 
observe the familiarity of the Crreeks with a3sas*- 
sination : a crime which the better policy> scarcely 
less than the better religion and mcmli^, - of 
modem times^ had taught utterly to abhor, till a 
singularly profligate faction in France, with the 
impudently arrogated title of philosophers, lately 
attempted to ^ve new vogue to the atrocious 
baseness. Jf palliation can be for such a crime 

(for 

•r 

^* Hw f va;» ''£\Xi}^* 0vo»^a( afniu^m i ' w^Mtc^s^ n wikkf 

«»rMc^A«K, n rv^fmi ; For fliUer explanation of the phrase 
owotiai Mrohi(»ty the reader, desirous of it, may, see th^ fourth 
section of the fifteenth chapter of this History, toward the 
conclusion; and for confirmation of that explanation, the 
fifth section of the twenty-third chapter, toward the middle. 
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(for excuse cannot) it must arise from political 
circumstances as unfortunate as those of Greece ; 
among whose diminutive states j eternally struggling 
for an ill-understood civil freedom, and an imposr 
sible political indepdnden(Jy, political difficulties 
were always existing^ political necessities ofteh 
arising, whicha atate of extenisive dominion, with 
large population, cannot know.. To those difficul- 
ties and necessities, apparently, ^ould be attri- 
buted; in a great degree, the striking imperfections 
of the Grecian admiidstration of justice. Politicjd 
dang^ were forever too closely pressing ai^ouiid, 
to allow a strict adherence to fixed Jaw and 
regular proceediiig. The little republic, was coc^ 
tinually in circiimstanices, in which the senate c^ 
niore powerfiil Rome would commit . abscdute 
authority to the consuls, by charging them to guard 
against detdment to the commonwealth. It ^ 
envious how political, interests would be likely to 
interfete with the jvtdgement on the death of 
Euphron. Epameinoaidas hintself, to support 1^ 
system of liberal policy toward the states ingc^ged, 
or likely to ingage, in the Thebait cofifederacy, 
might find it necessary to concur, if not in declarr 
ing approbatk)q of the murder of Euphton, yet in 
screening the assassin. Nevertheless tve cannot 
without some wonder observe the extreme defi- 

r 

ciesacy of principle, and confusion of principle; 
both what could with advantage be apjdied to the 
regolatioh of the conduct of independen)^ states 
toward each other, and what mi^t direct the dis- 
pensation of justice, within any state, to its own 
people, which ^are striking in . these speeches 

u 2 reported 
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CHAP, reported by Xenopbon ; speeches idtended by him, 
if not for an exact representation of what was 
actually said by the persons to whom they are 
attributed, yet certainly for what was proper, or 
at least probable, to have been said. Avoiding 
however, as usual, to give any opinion of his own 

Xenoph. upoH the subject, he proceeds to state the result, 
* that the Theban council declared Euphron to 
^ have suffered justly.' 

That there should remain, in Sicyon, men dis- 
posed to do the memory of Euphron honor, those 
who have been accustomed to observe the wavs 
in which political party-interest is put forward, 
wfll not be surprized. It was the business of those, 
with whom he had been principally connected, to 
obviate the probable acquisition of ascendancy by 
the party which opposed him ; and it was ivith 
this view that they held out Euphron to the people 
as the martyr of the popular cause. They sent to 
Thebes, requesting his body, which was not denied 
them; they buried it with public pomp, in the 
Agora; which was among the highest marks of 
respect for deceased worth ; the general custom 
of the Greeks, as of the Romans, forbidding 
burial within the walls of a town ; and they pro- 
cured a decree for lasting honors to his memory. 
What has passed in France, in our own time, 
will assist to make such transactions more readily 
and extensively intelligible, and to give means for 
a just estimate of the value of such public honors. 
The cotemporary historian, commonly confining 
himself strictly to statement of fact, makes this 
reflection Jbere : ^ Thus,' he says, * apparently 

' most 
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* most men appreciate political merit, by their sect. 

* private advantages or sufTerings, resulting from 
' political measures.' 



II. 



SECTION III. 

Affairs of Athens: Athenian Exiles: Progress of change in 
Grecian Politics adverse to Theban Supremacy: Alliance of 
Arcadia with Athens: Insecurity of person in Greece: 
Alienation of Corinth from Athens: New pressure upon 
Lacedcemon: Magnanimity of Lacedamon: Uprightness of 
Corinth : Partial Peace : Injustice of Argos, 

I 

The afiairs of Athens, from the restoration of the sect. 
democracy, now seven and thirty years ", appear . ^^J* 
to have been administered with general prudence. 
The rarity of the mention of them, in the cotem- 
porary Athenian historian's general account of 
Grecian affairs, implies that, compared at least with 
other Grecian states, regularity and quiet prevailed 
there. The steddy support which the A!thenian 
government gave to the falling power of Lacedae- 
mon, and the steddy yet moderate opposition to 
the new ambition of Thebes, are positive indica- 
tions that the popular will was wisely guided, 
against antient prejudice, to the true interest of 
the commonwealth ; and the preservation of peace 
to the Attic territory, while an enemy on its 
border threatened the most distant parts of Greece, 
and the acquisition of new glory to the Athenian 
arms by supporting the allies of the common- 
wealth in Peloponnesus against such an enemy, 

evince 

»• From B. C. 403 to 366. 

u 3 
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CHAP, evince ability and energy in the administration. 

xxyiiL Nevertheless, under the Athenian constitution, 
with the Athenian system of jurisprudence, the 
Athenian law of treason, and sycophancy florish- 
ing, civil quiet could be but imperfect and preca- 

Xenoph. rious. Many Athenians accordingly were at this 

cA. s. i". time suffering in exile ; and so familiar, among the 
Grecian republics, was the flight or banishment 
of numerous bodies of citizens, that, when unat- 
tended with extreme violence, they seem to have 
been thought scarcely matter for historical notice. 
Xenophon has mentioned the exiles but inciden- 
tally, leaving us wholly uninformed of the time, 
the cause, and every circumstance of this new 
schism of the Athenian people. For the modern 
retder some information on the subject seems 
wanting, toward a clear understanding of this part 
of Grecian history ; and a collation of the antient 
writers, from whom we have memorials of the 
times, will furnish what m|iy be useful. 

In the embassy from the principal Grecian 
states to the Persian court, we have seen the 
Athenian minister, Timocrates, lending himself 
to Pelopidas, to put forward the Theban interest. 
Timocrates, as the stories reported of him by 

Pint, vit Plutarch indicate, was a vain weak man, dazzled 
by the splendor of the Persian court, delighted 
with Asiatic pomp and luxury, and fond of dis- 
playing presents, such as it remains yet the 
custom of Asiatic courts to make, tho at the risk 
of exciting among his fellowcountrymen, accord- 
ing to their different tempers and degrees of in- 
formation, suspicion, envy, or contempt. Formed, 

4 however. 
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h^wevtsr, as iie seemjs to have been, to become sect/ 

■vn iTT 

tha tool. pf . the .$.ble Thehan, yet it i3 not likely ^--Jt^—^ 
^XBiXy with £t: poUegiie protesting against his con- 
duct, he CQuld have been led so to cooperate with 
the man whom hfi waji particularly commissioned 
to oppose, if some old party- views had not pre- 
pared ]^iai» and jif the expectation of support from 
a pally did not incourage him. He might, how* 
ever, yery . possibly, both wander from the 
vi^a^ and. miscalculate the strength, of his party ; 
whence,' OH; his retiira, Leon accusing him of neg- xenoph. 
lecting apd betraying the interests of the common- «;'; [; ^• 
wealth, he was brought to trial, condemned and 
executed. 

There remained yet in Athens, as various pas- Ch.ti&ts 
9ages of Lysias and Isocrates testify, a, relic of i,<ir"de**^ ' 
thiSi old ari^tocratical party of the Four-hundred, p**j|; ^ , 
In the actual confusion, then of interests among 
the Grecian republics, while the Ath^an demo-^ 
cra/ey was allied with the aristocratical confe* 
deracy ;0f Lacedaemon^ against the democratical 
confederacy of Thebes, if the aristocratical oppo« 
sition in Athens had communication with the 
Theban leaders, the complication was not stranger 
than we have seisn, in the course of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, during the peace between Athens 
and Lacedaemon. But that the inherent tyranny 
of the Athenian democracy priessed- severely 
UffOn men of property in general, is shown by the 
ttoat unequivocal : testimony of the same great 
orators, the fiblest advocates of the democratical 
cause. A few leading men, as Isocrates com- 
plains, grew rich from the public spoil; while, in 

u 4 the 
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CH A P. the impossibility for any to live in -easie and s^HP- 
XX VIII. jj|.y^ jjjg ^jjy ^^ gijgj ^j|.|^ lamentation and 

complaint. The indigent multitude, living by the 
assemblies and the courts of justice, delighted in 
accusations, prosecutions, and the whole business 
of sycophancy ; incouraged by the men in power, 
who held their power from that multitude ; while 
men of property were so oppressed with arbitrary 
orders, sometimes for military service, sometimes 
for civil office, frequently for contributions to the 
treasury, and, on any complaint of severity, 
vexed with demands for exchange of property, 
that their condition was altogether more uneasy 
than that of men who never possessed anything. 

This sketch of the state of Athens, given to the 
public in an oration addressed to the Athenian 
people, between twenty and thirty years after the 
time of which we are treating, but by one fifty 
years of age, as it speaks of no new state of 
things, but rather of inveterate evils, may account 
for the circumstance, that many Athenian t^itizens 
were in exile. Those unfortunate men then com- 
bining, made themselves masters of the town and 
Xeiioph. port of Oropus, in Attica, on the border of 
^4.' i. 1.' BoBOtia. Those who directed the administration 
B.C.366. of tiie commonwealth were sreatlv alarmed, 
"^' Fearful probably of disaiFection, they did not 
think it sufficient to assemble the whole force 
within Attica, to, make war upon the refugees, bi^t 
they sent for Chares, witfi the troops he com- 
manded in Peloponnesus. This afforded an 
opportunity for the Sicyonians, which they did 
not neglect. The force under Chares, and the 

abilities 
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abilities and activity of the cbinmander/ had be<^ti 
the principal support of the Laceds&mdtiian cause 
in the north of Peloponnesus. As soon as these 
were withdrawn, the Arcadians, no Ibnger' fearing 
for their own country, readily gave iassistance 
riequested by the Sicyonians, who thus presently 
recovered their port. Meanwhile the Athenians, 
unable to obtain any assistance from their allies, 
little confident in their own means for attacking a 
fortified place, within ready reach of support from 
lliebes, and perhaps yet more fearful of a party 
within, than of ah enemy without, came to terms, 
which are remarkable; It was agreed, thait Oropus 
should be held by the Thebahs, in tr'ust, till the 
matters in dispute, whether between the Athenians 
of the city and the exiles, or between the Athenian 
and Theban governments, should be decided by a 
fair arbitration ". 

While the supremacy of Greece was yielded 
by general consent, to Lacedsemon, or disputed 
only by Athens, it was scarcely possible for a 
citizen of any other state to acquire any consider- 
able eminence in the nation. But the depressi6n, 
successively of Athens and Lacedsemon, made an 
opening, which Thebes had not so completely 
filled as to preclude competition. On the con- 
trary, 

passage seems to me to want something. All the translators 
have agreed to turn it nearly alike, none very intelligibly, and 
none noticbg any difficulty. I have not much doubt of the 
explanation I have ventured to give ; but I want the infor- 
mation, a wactit I have before had occasion to mention, what 
the ii»i9 could be, which might be reasonably trusted for an 
equitable decision of a matter in dispute between, either two 
independent states, or two factions of the same state. 
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cp A p, tmrvy th0 9v4im apd tgiidly umexpefsted elevatiqii 

appears . tp ^ have excited .^^nuljatidn. Lyeomedes 
of .MoAtlB^ia, a ipan of larg^ a^d lil^eral views, 
attmtiye ; to the circumstaqc^ of thf3 ^onooadkig 
sjtal^, pl^taimd assa^ce that dis^atislactioii was 
grompg AmQAg the AtIieniq.pS) in consequence 
pf ^tfaeir, not fiqdipg that ready retuni.Qf asaistance, 
tp which thi^y ^Qug^t th^^ exertipw for, their 
9}Ue9 .intid^d them. Tho Athew was still the 
confpdeirate, and Arcadia the ^lemy, of Lacedas- 
moOe he conceived it possible that a connection 
might ^ be formed between Arcadia and Athens^ 
^yantageoias to both, and perhaps .extensively 
advantRgepuB to Qreece. He obtained a decree 
from the assembly of the Tenthous»nd, or the 
Numberless, authorizik^g. negotiation for the pur- 
pose, and he resolved to be himsejf the negotiator. 
The proposal wasrecdived at Athens, not without 
surprize; and warmly exclaimed a^d^st by many, 
^ cc^traiy to the existing ipgsigements inrith Lace^ 
daemon : but when it was^ represented, how greatly 
tlpe . connection of Arcadia with Athens i^ould 
t^pd to pbyiate the interference of ^Thebes in 
J^eloponpesus, insomuch that it appeajred to pro- 
mise no less advantage tp the Lacedaemonians 
tl^p to the Athenians themselves, the objections 
mostly ceased, and a treaty, of alliance was ccm- 
HdTr ^^^^?^- It/^^8 stipulated that, if Arcadia should 
l)e attacKecli Athens should send a body of cavalry 
to its assistaince, but that this auxiliary force dhould 
not be bound to march with the Arcadians into 
Laconia. 

Lyeomedes, 
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1 

' LjrcomedeSy in KtanuDg.ftmn A&ens, 'uniTorta- s e c t.^ 
Batdy hmded at a: port of PelppotuKsns, which »- ^^^ 
happened to ibe, at thattime^itill of.Ani^an r&- f^^^ 
fiigws. Hid dealii'is mentiQiiedi by: the cotem^ ^^ •• i* 
poraty historian^ as what^ in such circnmstancesy 
foliawed of course. :lho we cease, to wonder at 
ihisi ) after observing the circumstances oi the 
dealii of £apfaion, yet it is a remarkable instance, 
te:add.taiso;mlmy before occurringy 4ji the exces* 
sive . deficiency of pnmsibn ifor personal security 
in Greece. - The treaty with Athens survived ; 
but-the views of the able negotiator, how far of 
a noble patriotism, how far of selfish ambition, 
his prcimature death has left uncertain, mostly 
seem to have perislied with him. To judge how* 
ever from the- scanty mention of him, by the his- 
torian, his political adVersairy, Lyqomedes, with 
tile best ability and the best inclination, unless 
eicception should be made for Epameinonidas, 
seems to have been by far iu the -most fovoraUe 
circumstances for extending peace and good policy 
in Greece, of any man of his time. 

After thie death of Lyicomedes, Grecian politics 
continued, ^ for some tiikie, to bold the bent which 
he had principally given tiiem; but the intuitive 
eye, watching aH points in all the republics, and 
the ably guiding hand,, were wanting. Soon after 
the accommodation, so unexpectedly effected be- 
tween Athens and Areola, an indiscreet speech 
in tile Athenian' assetnbly alienated Corinth. The 
situation of Corinth, most advantageous in peace, 
was most unfortunate whenever war was general 
in Greece. Its territory, the thorofare between 

the 
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CHAP, the northern and southern provinces^ could hot 
xxym. fy^ ^ suffer frequently, and to be in* danger al- 
ways. As the Grecian confederacies now stood, 
Corinth,' cut off from Lacedsmonby the interven- 
tion of Arcadia, Eleia, and Argolis, could receive 
ready and effectual support only from Athens; 
and thence had been accustomed so to rely upon 
Athenian auxiliaries, as to have incurred, unawares, 
the danger of becoming dependent upon Athens. 
One of those imprudent orators, by whom, in the 
Grecian democracies, the policy of wiser states- 
men would be constantly liable to be frustrated, 
speaking to the Athenian people, extolled the wis- 
dom of the Arcadian alliance ; and then proceeded 
to advise the soverein assembly, that its generals 
should be instructed to hold Corinth also safe for 
the Athenian people '^ This expression, reported 
at Corinth, alarmed the Corinthians. Immedi- 
ately exerting themselves to furnish sufficient gar- 
risons of their own people, they relieved the 
Athenian troops in all the stations within their 
territory. Carefril then to obviate just complaint, 
they assembled them in the city, and proclaimed 
by the public heralds, that if any Athenian was 
aggrieved, he should give his name to the proper 
magistrate, and justice should be done him. In 
Xeooph. this conjuncture Chares arrived at Cehchreee with 
G.4.'f.'d! the Athenian fleet; and Xenophon's cautious ac- 
count may give to suspect, that the Corinthians 
were not without reason jealous of the purpose. 
They thanked Chares for his readiness to assist 
them, but refused to admit his fleet into their port 

Settling 
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Settling then, with careful punctuality, all accounts 
with the Athenian troops, they dismissed them. 
Thus the commanding influence, which Athens 
had for some time held in Corinth, ceased. 

In thus guarding however against treachery Xenoph. 
from an ally, the Corinthians* were awarethat they c 4. 9. 6. 
were exposing themselves to the common enemy, 
to whom, on account of the pass it commanded, 
their country was so great an object. Their first 
resource was to strengthen their military with a 
force of mercenaries, horse and foot; and this 
tsufficed, in the moment, not only to secure their 
own, but to inable them to extend annoyance into 
the hostile territories adjoining. Still they were 
aware that, if the force of the Theban confederacy 
should be collected against them, without support 
from .Athens, upon which they could no; longer 
rely, they must be overpowered. They managed 
therefore, by private communication, to sound, thfe 
Theban government, and they had the satisfaction 
to receive, in direct terms, incouragement to send 
ministers to Thebes. They requested to be al- 
lowed first to communicate with their allies-; 
>that those who were desirous of peace might be 
parties ; and to this also the Thebans consented. 

Then they sent ministers to Lacedaemon. * They ••«. 

* were, jbound,' they said, * by interest, byJncli- 
' nation, by old aiid hereditary friendship, as well 
' as by oaths, to the Lacedaemonian alliance ; to 

* which they should anxiously desire to adhere, 
■* if the Lacedaemonians themselves could show 
^ how they .might finally resist the confederacy, 

^ which 
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which htfd beenso lopg and so sever^y pv^Sirig 
Qpbn diem; But if ^ nm threabnied^ not Coriiif h 
oiUy, but LocediBmob^ then their fiist irlsihciniist 
be, that LaLeedbim>n would ^pDitt^^i^^ 
peace, upon the best teirms limt could beJob- 
tieiined; their second, that they, mij^ht be released 
from their obligatlidiis, so ftff a& to be allow<ed, 
without offence to godis ot men, to make peace 
for diemselv€fsif and this they desired^ not for 
their own saices bnlv, but wiiSi tfab consideration 
that theit distraction wbidd bring no benefit to 
Iheir aliies^,^ whereas^ if preserved; lliey might 
still, on sense future ot^easidn, be uGdfBd tq La- 
cedvenibn.': The determinatniii of the Lacedse:- 
moniiuis, if ^ not prudefit, was generous; Tb^ not 
<mfy allowed,: bul: advised the Corinthians to make 
peace; and. they d!dclared, ^ that thc^ of itheilr 
^ other aUies^ whb were unwilling to continue the 
^ war, ^ouLot be released froth their ingagements 
^ to them : but, f6r .themselves, leaving the event 
* to Godf they wouk) persevere in arms, and never 
' submit to be deprived of Me&sema, their inheri- 
' tance received from thc^ fathers/ 

The Corinthian lAinidters returning,^ wMi this 
answer, negotiatiohs was immediately opened with 
Thebes. Alliance defensive and offensive Was 
proposed tby the Thebans ; but this the CcMrinthians 
tefuaed: it would be, they said, but a change of 
war; their object was a just and piermanent peace. 
Admiring dieir resolution, says Xenophon, under 
the daiiigers which pressed them, to refuse taking 
a part agidnst th^r ffie^Kfo and benefactors, the 

Thebans 
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Thebans granted their desire. Peace was made 
with them, in the name of the confederacy » tipon 
condition that both parties should hold their 
antient territories, as before the war. These terms 
were extended to the Fhliasians and £pidaunaQs ; 
and all parties swore to the treaty, wiUi the usual 
solemnities. TTiq Phlfasians^ then immediiBriely 
evacuated Thyami^ in Sicyonia, ^expecting that 
Tricranum**, in their own territory, *then held by 
Phliasian eiules, under the protection of Argos, 
should be restored to them. But the Argians, 
having ineffectually solicited the consent of th^ 
Phliasian government for the exiles to retain the 
place, clainied it as a. part of Atg6lis, and phused 
a garrison of their own troops in it The Phfia- 
sians in v^n called for thbt legal. dtscussion^ and 
judicial decision, of which we ofte6 hear between 
state and state in Greece, without mf satisfactory 
information what it was; but the Argianb per- 
severed in using the power they possessed, :tp 
maintain the decision they had themselves already 
nMvle. 

" ,Tbe name is alao found written Tricranium and Tri* 
caranum. 
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SECTION IV. 

Consideraiumt on xohkh the conduct of Lacedatmm wasfaimdedr 
Diipoiition of Athau: narrow vioDS of tht Grecian PoU' 
ticittffs: Advantage of the measurei of Agesiknu: Progrcst ^ 
of ^diuenmn among the Peloponmeiian confederata of Thebes: 
War of Arcadia and Elis, Danger of Thebes from Sedition ; 
Cruelty of the Thebans. War of Thebei in Theualy ; Death 
of Pelopidas, 

CHAP. In thus freely allowing their Peloponnesian allies 
v_,-J to seek security by a separate treaty,^ and at the 
same time persevering themselves in refusal to 
surrender Messenia, which was the condition of 
peace required by the Theban confederacy, the 
Lacedaemonians were guided by a policy, cer- 
tainly . magnanimous, but perhaps not less wis^ 
and truly prudent. In the inability of Lacedsemou 
tO;pEOtect,'the obligations of sacrifices and oaths 
would probably not have stood long against the 
pressure of the Theban arms ; and, in the .mean 
time, a forced service, tho it may promote a 
prosperous, would not be likely to give any very 
efficacious support to a. falling cause. But, for 
themselves, had the Lacedaemonians yielded to 
the requisition of Thebes, had they purchased 
peace by the surrender of half their territory, the 
relief would have been utterly precarious. The 
argument, tho we are shocked with it, which 
A^w. Isocrates has attributed to Archidamus, we must 
^p. 76. ▼. «. allow to be forcible ; that the establishment of the 
Messenians and Helots in freedom, in the neigh- 
borhood of Lacedaemon, would be the more 
dangerous and the more intolerable, as their 

former 
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foraier treatment had exceeded in severity that of 
other slaves. But threatened and distressed as 
Lacedcemon was, her situation was less desperate 
than it had been. Peloponnesus had now some 
experience of the Theban connection. Infinite isocr. 
civil disturbances had arisen ; civil order, that p.l!jJ!l:5o 
might insure domestic quiet, had followed, no- 
where; and there was evidently nowhere any 
general satisfaction in any change which it had 
produced. In Arcadia an' avowed jealousy of 
Thebes prevailed, and symptoms of schism in the 
confederacy appeared in more than one part. Of 
all the advantages, likely to result from these cir- 
cumsta^nces, Lacedaemon would deprive herself, 
without any fair hope that submission would pro- 
cure lasting quiet. 

LacedeemOn, moreover, was not yet without Xtsnoph. 
powerful allies. The younger Dionysius, who had "4/ i* Ji, ' 
succeeded to his deceased father's situation in 
Syracuse, was disposed to maintain his father s 
mgagemaits. Iii Athens, according to the co- isocr. 
temporary Athenian orator, without any general ^Ht * 
4isposition truly friendly to Lacedaemon, there 
w|is, what might answer the purpose for the 
Lacedaemonians, a disposition, in just attention to 
the interest of Athens, to oppose the advance- 
ment of Thebes. The zealous advocate for uni- 
versal peace among the Greeks, Isocrates, was isocr.de 
one of the many Athenians who saw, with anxiety, pl^^'pl jf 
the avowed ambition of Thebes, supported by *^- 
growing power, and cottdocted by consummate 
talents. His extant (H'ation, in the form of a 
speech of the prince Archidamus, son of Agesilaus, 

vol.. VI. X to 
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CHAP, to the Lacedflemomaii assembly, has been reifcUy 

> ^ ^ a political pamflet, admirably ikdapted to Us :^r- 

pose ; which ivas, at the same time, to incourage 

the Lacedaemonians in resistance to Thebes, to 

confirm the Athenians in the Lacedsemonian -con- 

nection, and to reconcile the Greeks, in general, 

to the claim of Laceda^mon to the territory of 

Messenia. In that composition, wluch has earned 

the particular commendation of an elegsqat and 

Bionyi. judicious critic of the Augustan age, a deficiency, 

tho frequently obvious among the Greek pcditical 

iVriters, is neverthdess striking, and w(»rthy of 

notice: no principle of extensive welfare, no 

liberal view to the common good -of Gjreece, is p«t 

forward ; but, on the contrary, the Lacedaemonisms 

isocr. are incouraged in that narrow patriotism, whose 

^rft&ss great object was the exclusive power and i^ippi- 

p- *6. ness of their own commonwealth ; recommended 

however by the observation, that, . under the 

acknowleged supremacy of Lacedaemra, mfl 

order and general happiness had been conspic^iocts 

in Peloponnesus, and almQ3t peoulisur to it; 

whereas anarchy and discord, public evils and 

private, many and extrwne, had fottowed the 

change for the patrcmage of Thehes. 

The caution of Xenophpn, inforced by his par- 
ticular circumstances, has feft us very scanty 
information of the ^tate of parties in Laoedasmon, 
during all that disasterous period wbidi ioUi^wed 
the return of Ag^ilaus frcan Asia. .We>gathfir, 
however, that Agesilaus .e@uld fiot riways^^iue^ 
A^dsub ^^^'^^^^^ ^^ sopae eii^pregmQo^ fiif Isoqml^ 
fine. **** • implj that for some time he did ncit held a leadfog 

..influence. 
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ibflaeiice. Ibe ThdMn kivasioD semis to have sect. 
T^^tored it to biiiu Ills abOity then defepded v ^^\ . 
Sparta, his liberality as»sted to feed the anxi- xenJk^esiu 
liarieSy fiwr which the public treasury was aneqaal ; t^i^^lf^ 
.while the misfoitones of the country were attri- ^^r^ 
bated to the mismanagement of othars, who had 
kidd the ministry ; and the victory, obtained after- 
ward under the conunand of his son Archidamus» 
40ver the Pdoponnesian allies of Thebes, would 
tend powerfbUy to confirm the renovated power 
ofhispar^. 

EveQts, soon fidUowing, showed the justness of 
the views, which decided Agesilaus and his friends 
to advise perseverance in war, rather than sub- 
mission to humiliating and oppressive terms, for 
a precarious peace. By the separate treaty, the 
liominal strength of Laceds^mon was indeed re^ 
duced; but the allies, whose cooperation was 
lost, were so exposed by situation, and so unequal 
to their own defencCi that it might be questioned 
if their secqrity, in neutrality, was not ipore 
advantagQous to Lacedaemon, than their cqope^ 
ration, under the perpetual want of protection. 
The need also of assistance from them was 1^- 
3et|ed, by the dissension growing between the mQ^t 
powerful allies of Thebes, those who, by local 
circumstances, most pressed upon Itaqed^emon* 
When the season for action came on, the usual B.C» 
3uccours arrived from Syracuse ; the Laceda^- ol m 4. 
monimis assembled their forces, and no inters ^^^f^z 

ruption c. 4. 1. If. 

*' I cannot understand Dodw^lFa reason for aasignin^^ this 
event, against the order of Xen^hon's narrative, to the be* 
giBmag of the ifonner cainpain, B. C. 366. 

X 2 
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CHAf. ruptioh occurring from the Theban confederacy, 
xxyiiL^ ^jjgy recovered Ae important towta' of Sellasist, 
which since the* Theban invasion had been helel 
by the revolters. 

The first movements of the allies of Thebes, in 
Xenopb. Peloponncsus, were against oneanother. In £lis, 

2*i fci^i. ^^ ^^^ ^™^ governed by the aristocratical party, 
a democratiod opposition was patronized by the 
Arcadians. Irritated anew by this, while angeir 
at the loss of their ^ dependencies in TnphyhX 

t. It. through the violent interference of the Arcadians', 
was yet fresh> they resolved to recur to arms ; 
and, attacking the Triphylian town of Lasiotf, 
formerly theirs, but now a tributary dependence of 

B.C 365. Arcadia, they made themselves masters of it. 

01. 10s. 4. ;"y(7:hen passion urged the Eleian aristocracy to a 
measure of violence, which appears to have been 
highly imprudent, we shall less wonder ^ if th6 
Arcadian Numberless assembly, no longer directed 
by the wisdom of Lycomedes, gave way also to 
passion; so that all consideration of the great 
interests, not of Greece only bill of the confe- 
deracy, was lost under the existing provocation ; 
and it was thought enough, for phidence, that the 
strength 6i Arcadia sufficed for revenge. The 
itrength of Arcadia, accordingly wijthout delay 

Xenoph. collected, invaded Eleia. The Eldians met it, 

c. 4.S.15. with inferior numbers; and, ill-advisedly coming 
to action, with disadvantage also of ground, were 
defeated with considerable slaughter. The towns 

■.14. of the Eleian highlands then, excepting only 
Thraustus, yielding to the sunamons of the Arca- 
dian generals, while they directed their marclj 

1 toward 
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toward Olympia; No resistance was found there. 
A garrison was placed in the precinct of the 
temple of Saturn, which, with an intrenchment; 
thrown around, commanded the Olympian moun- 
tain: the neighboring town of Marganeae waa 
gained, by the voluntary act of the prevailing 
party among the inhabitants. The Arcadian army 
proceeded then to Elis, and its advanced guard 
entered that unfortified town, and penetrated as 
far as the agora. Being however there charged 
by the collected Eleian cavalry, supported by., 
infantry, it was driven out again with some 
slaughter. 

. The distress of their country, in the usual way Xen. Hd. 
of faction, gave joy to the democratical leaders in t^is^W. 
£lis, who looked to it as the means of power and 
party-triumph to themselves. , Under the incou- 
ragement it afforded, they opened, a traitorous' 
correspondence with the enemy, and obtaining the 
terms they desired, with a promise of support, 
they seized the citadel. The aristocratical party, 
however, ^ exerting themselves instantly and vigo- 
ipusly,; recovered the fortress; and then the 
leaders of the democratical party, with a1;>oUt four 
hundred of their followers, fled. Received as 
friends by the Arcadians, and incouraged by them, 
they seized Pylus, a town of Eleia under mount 
Pholoe, less than ten miles from Elis "^. A set- 
tlement thus acquired, and the patronage of a 

conquering 

. ■• There werie three principal places of the name of Pylus 
in Peloponnesas ; the Eleian here spoken of, , the Triphylian, 
^hich, according to Strabo, was Nestor's residence, and the 
l^esseoian, which became remarkable in the Peloponnesian 
war.' X 3 
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CHAP, conquering army, gave such credit to Aelr cause 
^xxviiL^ jj^^^ numbers quitted the threatened City to joht 

them. 

• ' Under these circumstances, the Elelans in lfK)S- 
session would probably not have beeti able Ictag, 
with their single strength, to support themselves. 
But the prudent governments of the bordering 
province of Achaia saw their own danger in the 
fell of Elis, and the preponderance which Arcietdia 
was acqiiiring in Peloponnesus. The distractibnt 
of the confederacy, and especially the violeiicfe of 
the Arcadians against their allies, operated in 
favor of the Lacedaemonian interest, and already 
the little commonwealth of Pellene, being under 
aristocratical government, had ventured to renew 
its ahtient connection with Lacedsenion'^ The 
other Achaian cities, professing a desire to avoid 
hostility with Arcadia, declared however theii* 
purpose to protect Elis, and immediately sent 
troops to give efficacy to their resolution. The 
Arcadians, their first vengeance against the Eleialis 
being satisfied, yielded to an argument so well Iti* 
forced. Desisting from farther attempts against 
the city, they however ravaged the counttry, and 
leaving the democratical Eleiahs established ill 
He"? 7 Pylus, a measure with which the Achmans did 
c. 4. B^ 19. not interfere, they withdrew home. The return of 
Elis to its antient connection with Laced«mon, 
dien became matter of course. Wlrile 

Afiutf^ai/Mvitfir aviifAa^laf, Xen. Hel. 1. 7. c. 5. 8. 17. Xeno- 
phon has, I think, not explained whether the return to the. 
Lacedaemonian confederacy, here spoken of, tiras after the' 
chaln^e occasioned hy the mardi of Epameinondas into 
Achaia, or after the partial peice, made by tiie^ treaty rf 
Thebes, to which the Pellenians may have been parties. 
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While the able leaders of the Theban councils sEdt 
were perplexed, with regaFd to their interests in - ^J* ., 
Pdoponnestts, by the violence of the dissensions 
among thek confederates,, their attention was called 
to Ae circumstances of Thessaly ; and, still more 
urgently, to matters arising in Boeotia, and in 
Thebes itsehl Orchomenus, the second city of 
Boeotia, in importance, had been the last to ac- 
knowlege the sovereinty of Thebes ; and the aris-' 
tocratical, the nfiost powerful party there, bore 
that sovereinty with extreme reluctance and dis- 
satisfaction. In Thebes itself, where aristocracy 
bad so long predominated, an aristocratical party 
was still numerous, but the chiefs were in exile: 
These founded their hope^of restoration on the Owdor. 
political sentiments prevailing in Orchomenus, and 
spreading, in a smaller degree, among those of 
higher rank in other Boeotian towns. Communis 
cation was had among them, and a plot was formed 
for a revolution. 

It was the practice of the Theban government 
occasionally to order reviews of the whole cavalry 
of Boeotia. The conspirators were mostly of 
those serving in the cavalry, who in Orchomenus 
alone were three hundred. The time appointed 
for a review was chosen for the execution of the 
plot ; but, in the difficulty of due caution, wher^ 
numbers are to be engaged, some, faithless or dis- 
affected, Yf^K let into the secret, who disclosed it 
to the Boeotarcs. We are without direct infwr- 
mation who now guided the Theban councils ; but^i 
amid the abominable cruelty of the vengeance 
taken, that able policy appears, which commonly 

X 4 distinguished 
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CHAP, distinguished the measures of the Theban govetnt* 
xxyiiL jjjgjji- ujjjgr Pelopidas and Epameinondas. The 

conspirators of the smaller towns were pardoned ; 
the Orchomenian cavalry were brought in chains 
before the assembled Theban people. An inye 
tefate hatred, traced even to the heroic ages, is 
said to have subsisted between the Thebans and 
Orchomenians. The death of the guilty cavalry 
therefore did not satisfy popular animosity. At 
the same time that capital condemnation was pro- 
nounced against these, it was decreed that the 
town of Orchomenus should be levelled, and the 
whole people sold to slavery. Force only could 
carry into execution such a decree. The Thebans 
marched in arms to Orchomenus, already deprived 
of its leaders and its cavalry, and, becoming 
masters of the town, put to death all the men, 
and sold the women and children''. 

The danger, which had threatened the existing 
government of Thebes, beings by this dreadful 
execution, averted, the leading men had leisure to 
direct their views around : and, while the distrac- 
tions among their Peloponnesian allies repelled, 

circumstances 

" According to Pausanias (1. 9. c. 15. p. 740.) this trans- 
action took place while Pelopidas and Epameinondas were 
absent ; the former prisoner in Thessaly, the other inarching 
to his relief. According to Diodorus, it was three years irfter 
the release of Pelopidas. Mistakes indeed abound in the 
chronology of Diodorus; but Diodorus was a chronologer, 
and meant to be exact. Pausanias was an antiquarian; 
generally, as Dodwell has wefl oliserved, much more accurate 
than Diodorus, but unversed in politics, ill-versed in history, 
and inattentive to the course of political events. 

Xenophon, intent upon transactions in Peloponnesus^ in 
which he was deeply interested, and. where everything passed, 
in a manner, under his eye, has omitted notice of these trans- 
actions in Boeotla and in Thessaly. 
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oirciin&tances in other quarters inyite4 di^irfih- srgt^ 
t^erence. The aversion among the Tlie»salian ^^ ^v* 
cities to the tyrant tagas, Alexander of BhcTae, Diod. 1. 15. 
notwithstanding the ill success of the Thebans in cora. Nep. 
that cQuntiy, kept alive a Theban party ^ there. ^*^- ^^^ 
New. oppression from Alexander had excited new 
rcisistiince to his authority ; but his abilities and 
activity inabled him to overbear his opponents. 
In their distress, they applied to Thebes for as- 
sistance, and for commander they requested 
Pelopidas,. whose military talents and popular 
manners, when formerly commanding in dieir 
country, h{^ procured him general favor- and 
esteem..' The supreme assembly of Boeptia; was 
summoned : it was decreed that the Thessalito 
citi^ should be supported ; and Pelopidas led an 
army of seven thousand men through the straits of 
Xhermopylse. Alexander, with a more pumerous 
army on advantageous ground^ awaited his attaick, 
which Pelopidas, perhaps too much trusting in the 
superiority of the Boeotian heavy-armed, rashly 
made. Pdopidas himself fell ^ If Diodorus, 
Nepos, and Plutarch, might be believed, his army 
nevertheless obtained a complete victory ; but the 
concise account of Alexander by Xenophon, and 
the incidental mention of the transactions of Pelo- 
pidas in Thessaly by Polybius, imply something 
so different, that allowance, evidently,* must be 
tnade for exaggeration, in the panegyric of the 
biographers, and the report of the later historian.^ 
•A dubious victory, however, a drawn battie, with 
a large Boeotian force remainii\g in the country, 
may have afforded great relief to the party which 

had 
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CHAF. had taken arms against the tagus; and then, 
xxvm. ^^rever that party predominated, those honors 
to the memory of the slain general, which Nepos 
has reported, statues, and golden crowns, and lands 
to his family (the estates probably of those whom 
the party expelled or desired to expd), would 
foUow in the common course of party measures. 

Pelopidas appears to have been a man of an 
active, enterprizing, bold, and generous spirit, very 
popular manners, and good, but not extraordinary 
abiRties. Scarcely equal to the lead of councilsi^ or 
perhaps of armies, in the great and arduous droun**- 
stances in which his exertion had contributed much 
to place his country, he was, nevertheless, by his 
talents and his virtues, a most valuable assistant 
to Epameinondas ; with whom he seems to have 
lived in i^rfect friendship, above envy and jealousy* 
His death was therefore a great loss, to his friends, 
to his country, and to those allies who depended 

upon his country for support'*. 

According 

^ W< miy apparently trust the positive fBser^n of Ncpo» 
and Plutarch, supported by the less explicit testimony of 
Diodorus, that Pelopidas was one of the leadens, and he would 
of coiB^ be among the most active of them, in ^e CMi^racy 
by which Thebes was recovered from the Lacedaemonians; 
tbo in the detailed account of that remarkable transaction by 
the coi^nporary historian, and even in the account given at 
some length by Diodoms, the name of Pelopidas never 
occurs. It IS in summing up his praises only, where he relates 
his death, that Diodorus mentions Che universal acceptanct 
of the report, which gave the first merit in that business to 
Pelopidas ; and even there he does not say what part Pelo- 
pidas took in the business, but rather shows that he had no 
certain information of it : '£r yitp ^ vHp fuya^mt xmrrmJii^y 

tUXoMa) tl tt^tUt TiSr iutT9^ifkenof awonfMvai, This is the 
whole of hia tetilnony. Yet Plutarch, near two centuries 
after him, and near five after Xenophon, without stating any 

authority, 
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Accotditig to Diodoms, after the death of ssct> 
IPclopidas, the Thebans gained a second great ^ ^^ i 
Victory in Thessaly, and Plutarch relatei^ that 
Alexander was completely dubdued. X^Ophott 
and Polybius forbid intire credit to this; yet 
thetie seems reason for supposing that the affidrs 
of Thebes in Thessaly continued to be ably con* 
ducted. The result, as We learn from Xenophon, xenopb. 
was a treaty of peace and alliance with the tagtis^ JJ^*; 1;^' 
and an accommodation, under the mediation of 
Thebes, between the tagus and the Thessalian 
cities, which appear to have been altogether cre- 
ditable and advantageous. 



S E C T I O N V. 

Immon ofEkia h^ th€ Arcadians^ tf Arcadia hy the Laceda* 
numknu: Arcadian S/parites^ or $elut MilUia: UderaUty 
in Grecian laa of War. IfUefferenu of the Arcadians in 
the Presidency of the Olym^^ian Festival \ JBattk of Olympia. 

Laced JEMoi!^, and the Lacedaemonian cause in sect. 
Greece, seemed now reviving firom threatened dis* ^ ^' ^ 
solution. But leisure was still wanted, to repress B.C. 364. 
or compose revolt, and restore civil order, m the •^^•t' 
antient territory of Sparta, when a new invasion Xenobb. 
of Eleia by the Arcadians, and a new defeat of c.V. u 19. 
the Eleians in battle, compelled attention from 
the Lacedeemonian government, to the distress 

and 

authority, has not scrupled to describe the single combat, &nd 
the complex contests, of Pelopidas, in this course of a serkfe 
of Qoctimifed assassinations, as if htf had been pr«aent as a. 
quiet spectator, in a theater, where they were represented* 
before him. 



* 
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CHAP. jBuiddangerof its first returning ally. Archidamus 
xxvni.^ was therefore placed at Ae head of an army, with 
which he invaded Arcadia. /He took the town 
of Cromnus, . and putting three lochi in garrison 
there, led the rest of his army home. 
^ As far as immediate relief to the Eleians only 
was in view, this measure appears to have been 
well conceived ; but the foresight, not of the 
statesman only, but of the general also, should 
have extended farther. The Arcadians, feeling 
all the expected uneasiness , at the establishment 
of a hostile post within their country, withdrew 
their troops from Elda ; and, collecting their whole 
ibrce at Cromnus, hastily surrounded it with a 
contravallation and circumvallation. The Lace- 
daemonians, not till their garrison was already 
blockaded, in much alarm for it, reassembled 
their 8[rmy, and committed the command agamto 
Archidamus. The same deficiency of weapons 
and art of attack, which compelled the Arcadians 
to the slow method of blockade against a weakly 
fortified place 'with a small garrison, deterred 
. Archidamus from assault upon the Arcadian, lines. 
His object ivas to allure or provoke the besiegers 
' to quit them ; and with this view he carried ravage 
through the rebellious Lacedaemonian province of 
Skiritis, and, • as far as he could, into Arcadia. 
But the Arcadian generals were not to be so di- 
verted froiA their purpose ; within their lines they 
kept their army secure, and the blockade close. 
, Archidamus now saw that, to relieve Qroipnus, 
c. 4. i. tt. ^® v^^st force the lines. The circupivallatjon, 
inclosing part of a hill, was commanded by the 

• summit 
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summit. If he could posseiss himself of. the 
^summit, he thought the Arcadians could not long 
liold their situation beneath. - With this view/ he 
was winding his mareh round the hill^ wheti his 
advanced guard, composed of targeteers and 
cavalry; seeing the chosen body of Arcadians, 
called the Eparites, without their lines, attacked 
them. The Eparites seem to have been an esta- x^noph. 
blishment made by those able men who formed c.Vilsii- 
the union of Arcadia. They were a select militia, 
composed of citizens from every; republic of the 
union, who were to be always ready for the general 
service. The desultory assault of the Lacedas- 
monians was received, by this well-trained body, 
without moving. It was renewed upon them, and 
then they advanced against the assailants. Archi- 
damns turned to support his targeteers, leading 
his heavy-armed along the carriage-road, in a 
narrow column of march. In this weak order he 
was attacked by the Arcadians, formed in phalanx. 
The Lacedaemonians, who, apparently, should not i . %x 
have swerved from their first object to make this 
attack, were unable to withstand the firmer order of 
the Arcadians : Archidamus himself was severely 
wounded in the thigh : Chilon, his sister's husband, 
and not less than thirty other Spartans, mostly 
T>f the highest tank, were killed. Quickly however 
the Lacedaemonians reached advantageous ground, 
on which, notwithstanding the" pressure upon •-9^ 
them, their ready discipline inabled them to form ; 
and then the Arcadians halted. But it appeared 
that the transgression of those precepts of dieir 
great lawgiver, which forbad- lasting war, and 

frequent 
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«H Ar. fi»qu^nt "wim with the same ememy, had alreaiy 
xxriiL^ been carried too fax. Not the Thebans ooly, but 
the Arcadians abo, beg^ to vie .with then ia 
diBciplioe ; and that persuasioa of their saporiority 
to all nuuokiody which bad assisted (omedy to 
neoder the I^ced^emomans iavinciblci was gon^ 
by* They were now superior in numberi but dis- 
hMTtened by their prince's woundi and the death 
of tbofie around him ; while the Arcadians were 
incouraged by the oonsideratioD, always important, 
ihat they had been successful ass$dlants upon a 
Xenoph. retreating enemy* The action was on the point 
"1 . «< ^ being renewed, when one of the Lacedsemonian 
elders, perhaps aware of deficiency in the con^ 
manders, exdaimed, ' To what purpose are we 
^ going to fight? Why should not a truce rather 
* here end the contest?' The propowl of a tmce, 
under such circumstances, always implied acknow- 
legement of defeat ; yet it was approved by the 
other Lacedaemonians^ The Arcadians readily 
copaented : withdrawing to the ground where they 
had made their first assault, they erected their 
trophy there, and left the Lacedsunoniauj^ to per^ 
iorm, at leisure the fimeral obsequies of ibw 
slaio^ 

Where battle bejgon might so be stopped (and 
it is not from a closet speculator^ of some centu<- 
ries after, that we have these curious particular^ 
hut a cotemporary, versed in the din of war and 
the <msh of armies) it might be not unreasonal^y 
fsiij^^Qsed that opportunity for any negotiation, and 
a disposition to any just accommodation, wpuld 
be ready. Why tfeen was noj negotiation^ in^ 

stantly 
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311111% begun; first fot the sUFrender of Cromnus^ 
with safety for the garrison ; aad then fi>r solid 
peace? Nothing like either, as £ur as appean^ 
was thought of. Civilization and reflectioQi amid 
much practice in war, had led -the Greeks, tho 
HOt to the generosity of modem European warfare^ 
yet to customs adapted to humanize hostility, in 
some <il^ee, and lessen its horrors : but the <ur* 
cumstances, aJtogethear, of their political system, 
and ihe habits which it fuperinduoed, impressed 
much the idea that waj:iare was the natural state 
^ man ; to be regulated, not obviated, by policy 
and humanity *\ The Laceds&monians, afite^ du^ 
rites €0 their dead, withdrew in quiet, under cover 
of the truce ; but, soon after, retumis^ by night, 
attacked the Arcadiaii lines, ^id, on ona point, Xeoopii. 
forced them. With numbers howev^, adapted c.4.*8.*27; 
to surprize, but too small to withstand the col- 
lected Mrength of the besieging army, hasty retreat 
was necessary ; and those only of the garrison 
were rdyieved, who could instantly rush out and 
jom them : the escape of somewhat more than a 
hundred was prevented 1^ the besiegers. 

Then appeared, in aU its extent, the impolicy 
of a measure ^0 alarming and irritating to the 
Arcadians, as the estahUahm^t of a Z^cedaemo* 
lua^i ganison in tjieir country. Tbw iU disposi*- 
^n toward Thebes, and especiaUy their jealousy 
of Theban interference in Peloponnesus^ whic^ 

had 

•• This appears, in all the projects, for improving govern- 
mmtf pf Plato, Aristo|;le, and others ; a»d in the schemes 
of Isocrates for obviating Ihe eternal quarrels of the Greeks 
among themselves, by -directing hostility against fcrein na- 
Ijpns. 
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CHAP, had ccmtributedy perhaps, beyond anything, to tb^ 
jcxviiL jgii^f Qf Lacedaemon from passed dangers, and 
afforded the best ground of hope for its fiitare 
security and prosperity, now gave way to their 
anxiety for riddance from so annoying and threat- 
ening ah inconvenience. The deficiency of the 
art' of attack of the age, when a garrison of a 
hundred men might defy an army, made all 
auxiliaries acceptable. For, to . prosecute with 
certain effect the tedious business of a blockade, 
the 'force was to be proportioned, not to that 
within the place attacked, but to that which^ from 
without, might, at any time during the long 
operation, attack the besiegers. The assistance 
of all allies was therefore called fior, and the 
', guard of the, lines was divided between Arcadian, 
Argian, Theban, and Messenian forces. Farther 
attempts to relieve the place were thus deterred, 
and the little garrison was at length starved into 
a surrender. 
Xmoph. The detention of the Arcadian forces, at Crom- 
nus, afforded opportunity for the Eleians to direct 
their whole strength against their apostate fellow^ 
citizens in Pylus. These, yenturiiig a battle, were 
defeated, and about two hundred were made pri- 
soners. The Eleian citizens, among them, were 
all put to death : the rest were sold for slaves. 
Siege being then laid to Pylus and Marganese^ 
both were taken. 

• ']f he season of the festival of the hundred and 
fourth Olympiad now approached, while an Ar- 
cadian garrison commanded Olympia, and the 
neighboring country, adhering to the Arcadian 

. interest, 
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interest, remainecl in what the Eleians esteeined 
rebellion against them. The Arcadiaiis, having 
freed themselves from the annoyance of a Lace- 
daemonian garrison within their country, did not 
immediately propose any new aggression against 
the Eleians, but they resolved not to surrender 
Olympia to them for the purposes of the festival. 
A shock was thus hazarded to the prejudices, and 
an interruption to the injoyments of the Greek 
nation; which mi^t have excited extensive enmity; 
but means for obviating this, to a considerable 
degree, were found in the disputed title of the 
Eleians to the presidency, tho they had been un- 
interruptedly exercising it so many < years.. The 
Arcadians would not assume that presidency, in 
their own name; they affected to restore the 
sacred right to the Pisaeans, who had never 
ceased to claim it, against what they termed the 
Eleian usurpation : and thus was obtained the 
support of some of the most powerful states of 
Gjreece; perhaps dissatisfied, as we have seen 
Laeedasmon formerly, with the manner in which 
the Eleians may, on some occasions, have exer- 
cised the power conceded to them at the Olympian 
meeting. The Argians sent two thousand heavy- 
armed to assist in maintaining the presidency of 
the Pidasans ; and even the Athenians, in favour 
of • their new allies of Arcadia, against EHs, the 
confederate of Lacedaemon, while Lacedaefnon 
was still the confederate of Athens (so the interests 
of the Grecian republics became complicated) 
salt five hundred horse, which, among' Pelopon- 
nesian anhies, would be a very considerable body. 
VOL. VI. Y On 
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CHAP. On the other hand, the Eleitfns, esteemiiig 
xxyiii. jjj^ii^ i^gjj^ q£ presidency at the Olympian festivi^ 
a most yalaable inheritance j deriv^ from thear 
forefathers, resolved to s|»are aotexertion inassMt- 
iag it. They inga.ged the Achaians in their in-* 
terest ; and, \Yaiting th^ till .the time when the 
concourse would be fwrned (for such "v^as the 
public ccmCkienoe in the sacred estimation of the 
{dace land season, that persons led by' curiosiity or 
business had flocked, nearly as usual, from every 
settlement of the Greek nation) they marched to 
Olyiufpia. 
xenoDh. . The Eleians, tho ingaged in frequent wars> 
O.V.S.SO. were held in the lowest estimation, among the 
Greeks', as a military people ;. looked uponwjth.ia 
degree of contempt, not only by the Arcadians, 
Argians, dnd Athenians, but by their own allies 
the Achaians. The Arcadians, therefore, ihe mwe 
confident in their present strength, on account of 
their late successes, took no measures for pre-* 
venting, or even observing the apfu^oach of an 
».f9; dtiemy. They were attending the exhibition of 
the games, in all leisure; the horserace, was over; 
the pentathlon, or contest of five . exercises, ) was 
going forward ; the athletes, who; had. alieacfy 
run^ were. proceeding to wrestle; no longer in 
the coufsie, says Xebophon, who is ^kely to have 
been pi^ent, but between the course aad the 
altar ; when the alarm was given^ that the Eleians 
wane already on the Verge of the Altis, the.melo^ 
sure cdnsecrated to th& puiposes of the celrimty. 
The Arcadians th(m hurried into <»der of/baitto, 
onihe bdnk. (tf the brook Cladalis, which, rsrashiag 

^ .: ,ir-one 
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tme side of the Aitds, pteseotly joins the Alpheius. 

^ The ISkmkSj advanciiig in good order, cm. each 

^ side of the Cleirdaii^, hroke the Arcadian phalanx 

B with the first shocks and then were equally siio- 

cessfiil against the Argians, hastening to support 

^ it The disordered troops^ retreated, £uid the 

iUeiansipiursiiisd : Among the; public; and saered 

buildings^ to, the space betweei;! /the eouncii-tuJi, 

-the .temple of .Vesta^iand the: adjoinii^ tbeater* 

.Hiere Ae.jadvantage afforded for deli^Qe, and.for 

the: use of missile weapons, by those r solid and 

lofty edifices, ; enabled the: defeated to stand, and 

the yidora sufiered.'^ome los3 before they ^thdr^nr 

to. their camp.. * ' ; j > .ji 

The Arcadians and ^eir allies, however, it xanoph. 
appeared, felt themselves very effectually defeated- f^l] ^ji. 
No longer thinking of opposing the Eleians in the 
field, diey were all night employed in fi)nning . 
defences ; the scaffolding and sheds, raised for 
the accommodation of persons attending the ce- 
lebrity> furnishing materials- for a palisade^". By 
morning they had so fortified the avenues, and 
so disposed troops on the temple tops,.th^t the 
£letans, <on a. view of the opposition prepared for 
^m, prudendy abstiuned from farther assault. 
Xenophon has declared his astonishment at what 
they had already done. After mehtioninjg the 
previous disrepiite of their military diaracter, he 
expresses .himaelf thus: ^ On this accasioa.the 
.,.....'"•: S-. j\ • -. ! ; .. . - ^. £ieians 

' ^ It appeca« from thU cihnimstanee thiat tlie mp^kAaHJavn 
mad men of business, a^ the Olympian oieetiag, 4^ pot view 
this extraordiiiaiy contest quite so mucti at their ease as 
lifodoruiliasr^esented/' ' . , » 



xxvni. 
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< • • • , . 

CHAP. ' Eleians showed themselves soldiers, such as the 
' dbity, giving courage by inspiration^ might make 
^ in a day; but the art of men, employed on 
* those not naturally brave, could httt in aidng 
^ time form.' 

But the poverty of the Grecian states, the dia- 
' proportion of their public revenue to their military 
force (except when Athens or Lacedsemon re- 
•ceived tribute from iBmy subject republics) gene- 
rally prevented any regular plan of a campain, 
and often denied what should have been the 
immediate fruit of victory. The Eleians, not 
strong enough to carry Olympia by assault, not 
rich enough to subsist long from home, at a loss 
in any way to push the advantage gained, returned 
tpElis. 



SECTION VI. 

^acriiegiaus Robbery of the Olympian Treasury ^ by the Demo- 
cratical Admiidstratim of Arcadia : Oppositiofi of Mantineia 
to the Sacrilege: Support solicited from Thebes by the perpe- 
trators : Remnstrance against interference from Thebes 
by the Arcadian soverein Assembly: Congress at fegea: 
Vidence, of the Theban Commissioner ; supported by Epa- 

. fHcinondas : Reunion of Arcadia, Achaia, and Elisy in alliance 

ttnth Lacedoemon,. 

'- ' ^  .• " 

ouo4^*' ^^ *® retreat of the, victorious Eleians,- the Ar- 
cadians were left at liberty to chuse their measures. 
•The force of Arcadia might perhaps have sufficed 
ifor revenge, bat > that Arcadia, like EUs, wanted 
;pe<ianiary resources. The Eparites, none pro- 
bably so poor as ncit to possess a slave, could 

'- generally 
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generally subsist from their private means, ivhile; sect. 
the defence of their own country, or a hasty ex- 
pedition only, into a neighboring province^ waa 
required of them. J3ut already they began to be 
pressed by their detention at Olympia ; far from 
their homes, and yet surrounded by a friendly 
territory, which put plunder at a distance; un- 
easy, at the same time, under their late defeat, 
which would; not dispose them to bear, with in-, 
creased patience, the inconveniendeis of want. 
If, to relieve them, Olympia was left without 
an Arcadian force, the considerable acquisitions 
made, through the first successes in the war, 
would be at once lost ; and the Pisaeans, Triphy* 
Itans, all those, on pretence of protecting whom 
the war had been undertaken, nuist be exposed 
to the vengeance of the Eleiaiis. These con- 
si^rations pressed upon the democratioal chiefs^ 
now at the head of the Arcadian affairs, whilie a 
strong aristocratical opposition still existed in thdr 
country. . Shame, anger, revenge^ interest . am- 
bition, fear, the fear of all those evils, usually, in 
the Grecian republics, following the loss of popu- 
larity and its attendant power, instigated, and the 
Olympian treasury ^as before them. The tempn 
tatipn altogether was greater than the^ xbuld 
resist Careless, perhaps, about the punishments 
which, in vulgar opinion, would certainly foUofw 
from the vengeance of the gods^ Ihey resolved to 
brave those, most severely denounced^ for tli6 
crime of sacrilege, throughout Greece,^by the laws 
of men ; trusting to the means, : which the crime 
Itself wQuld furnish, for their security. They 

y 3 expected 
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expected" asmredly to |^ the >£parites; wiiose 
sappott-' would inabhsthemto overbear oppositkm 
wiAinr'4lieir-own ooimtvy; and they had great 
e0iifideiiee>intdie efficacy df the riches, ^nineh 
lliey: flbould make^ their i ovm^ for negotiation 
ipnMioalL c • •■» ••••■ ^-'V- v. , m-. » -^j ^ -»• .fi; 
1 The. amount lEilU^^thcar of the phinder,v ivMch^ 
under- this ' rcaalutiMi/ may 'have been committed 
upon .the 8aered<tre«8ury of (MympUi, perhaps .was 
nsimr pubhcly iknownp but the . source rof a^ payy 
estaUishedy and regularly issued, ibr the*£parite8^ 
under authority of (the administration of a^ icon^ 
ICedwaiGy of damocracieSy not tto ibe^ concraled^ 
appears indeocb ito ^haisie been jboMly ca/vowed. 
Powerful (however as: ttie means) were, 1 wfaicb <Ae 
daEnocratie&l i^Mfs-hail laidftheiDhandsupon^ i&i 
obviating oppoAtkm and )compiain^ tb^ oeould 
Qift) prevent? ^'(we^ wi &m opportanitjf^ ^Mdneh 
AeirmeaaireaffoBded tatheir politieai; opponents^ 
for< exciting honest indignation, and^iidttraangpO'i 
pdar jsaperstitionr In Mantiaeiatheairistocrai^ 
XcBook sppearfftohavebeentfa^piffivaihng.party^/ libera 

^ 4ki.sk a^dedded^opposititmito the nuEMure^vmrpiies 

rasblved upon; 1^ diose^^ the^^fa^d^ of^ii^yii^l 
and^it was conducted twith^a teasperttte^ firmness; 
i»bUti 'mwierit$ fi«mddable& A^deptittitiotf^JWai 
seat^Tin the name of &e aittindpal^ov^rtimeiit df 
Mantfnebi, to those who direct^ the adminigba- 
tion of the union, declarrog, * that the Mantineiatis^ 

• desirous to support, with thdr best ttieans^ the 

• interest of tte united Arcadiin people. Would 
^ however avoid implication in the guilt of sttcri^ 

• legie : that they had therefore remitted a sum of 

* money^ 



^ vaone^y ^collected * abongn thems^lv^^ equal to 
^ thefffharexifthepay^presetit wanted for the 
^ Eparites ; and against all aacrilegious u^ of the 
* Olympian ^treasure tiie^ utterly protested.'^ - ' 
. . Bkit the dempcratical chiefs,^ who, in considering 
the difierent :' -daggers before them, hftd perhaps 
thought it 4afer to commit th^ crime^ thi^ leither 
€6 abandon the; direction' of public a^yrs, or 
simple: in the management of 'them,^^gainst the 
difficulties of public ^penuryy yf^er^ not- now. dis^ 
posed ta^reU'edt^ ' Supposing their party sure in> the 
•Kunlb^Iess. Assembly, they cited the leading men 
c£' MahtiDMi** b^ore that body/ to answei^ for 
$ixA conduct, tas a treascmable opposition to th^ 
authority: of tdie united; Arcadian^ govertim^. 
lliia citation, the j Mantineians, doubting the ii^ 
dependency or (the impartially of a majoiity in 
llie assemfafy, avoided to^dbey. * Ibis indeed a 
eoikms' complication of tyranny asad weal^ness; of 
fmblH:: ^mpiion and >■ private^inaecurity, i that is 
displayed :in ihe .cotsmpqraiyHistorianVaccotidt 
itf)the itaeasiires of idial^iiew: united govemmett, 
wiiich had been proposed to the» Arbadians^ as the 
plfrfeQliop of ^democrady.lhe assembly pro- 
ceeded: lo/Jl^luitrWiasiwieed ordinary in Gfeek 
jurisprudence, leondernnation: of the contumacioas 
Mantineians,.as if they had been tried and regu- 
larly convicted, cund a: body of Eparites was sent 
ta apprehend them. > . But) the * Mantineians, > who 
had resolved to disobey a legal summons^ were 
prepared also to resist force : they shut the gates 

of 

Y4 
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CHAP, o^ ^^^ town^ and refused ;adinittanG6. to those 
xxviiL ^jjQ ^jj^mg ^illi the authority, or at least, in the 

name, of the soverein assembly of Arcadia. ' 

Civil war thus was, in effect, declared. The 
opposition of the Mantineians could, in truth be 
justified only, by what might justify resistance 
to any established government. Sound political 
principle,: as we have had frequent occasion to 
observe, was little found in Greece; but supersti- 
tion, commonly powerful, operated, perhaps on 
this occasion, in concurrence .with the best poli- 
tical principle, in favor of the Mantineian. chiefs. 
The aristocratical party, ^throughout ..Arcadia, 
would of course be with them. At ihe s^me time 
doubt, shame, fear, began to spied among those 
inclined to the democratical . cause ; fear of. the 
divine vei^eance, and fear of ithe reproaches and 
enmity of all Greece; insomuch ,that many:, of 
them also declared against the obno^ous measure. 
HTnr '^^ dreadful idea of involving themselves and 
c. 4.' 1. 34t their families, to latest posterity, in guilt with .gods 
and men, had a growing effect, which ;the:bold 
authors of the crime > could not repress; and 
•shortly a majority of .the Numberless, or. the 
Ten-thousand, repented^ so far. as to, come to a 
resolution, * that no farther trespass upon the 
* sacred treasury should be allowed.' 

This resolution, moderate as jt might seem, 
reduced the authors of the. sacrilege, hitherto 
' leaders of the Arcadian politics, at once .to a situa- 
tion of extreme peril, by depriving them of that 
source of power to which they had looked for 
safely. They could no longer hold their influence 
7 over 
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over the Eparites ; may of whom were unable^ 
and many others little willing, to serve out of tHeir 
own country, on their private means. The stop- 
page of a pay, which was become a public con- 
dition of their service, affording a pretence, many 
.went home. By the laws of the union, apparendy, 
the. towns for which they had served were to sup- 
ply their places. Men of principal property had 
hitherto avoided inrolment among the Eparites. 
But they had now seen the danger of trusting to 
those who had little or nothing, what would inable 
them to take all ; and to avoid, says the cotempo- 
rary historian, being subjected by the Eparites, 
they resolved to be Eparites. This was another 
.blow to the democratical leaders. No prosecu- 
tion was yet instituted, or, as far as appears, threat- 
ened against them; buti losing thus their influence 
in the anny, after having lost their majority in the 
soverein assembly, everything was to be appre- 
hended for those implicated in a crime which, by 
.the laws of all Greece, was capital, and the punish- 
ment generally to be inflicted without trial. One 
resource remained.. Thebes, or at least those who 
now ruled the Theban councils, had a great interest 
in supporting them ; as their dowixfall would be, 
in course, followed by a renewal of the antient 
connection of Arcadia with Lacedsemon. That 
proud independency, which the Arcadians had 
made their glory, and that jealousy of Theban in- 
terference, which they had been taught to esteem 
-their essential policy, were no longer considerations 
for the democratical leaders : tiiey applied urgendy 
add expressly for a Theban army to march into 

Peloponnesus : 




Peloponnesiisi ' 'If it was delayed/ tbey saki^ 
^ LacedflBmonian inflaenice would qaickly agaiii 

* inle^'Aircadia*' f* / ' -y 

Ho# far 'thia measure wais necessaiy to their 
safety, we eaa oaly conjecture ; fonmngoitr judges 
nuent - by what we ^dd to have becte comidcm ^ in 
GrecioD pditical contests; ' but/ that tiieir powrer 
Ivas gone/ that tlheir vielu^s o£ iambitiori were fms*- 
traCed, iUnleiss they : could obtain support firom 
.Thebes, the eotemporary historkut has dearly 
fthbnriii/ The ajristoarajtical . party had rso grilled 
ground^ that a maj<»rity iuithemultitudiiiQussov^ 
rebr assembly of Arcadia went with it;:not:in 
opposJtiofi /to the saeril^: oahfi but ^nendiy; 
aekcumstahce ia^ itself. speakiag :not.<af little in 
favor of the aristocratical leadets; iilhe^apf^* 
eatioif^of'.thi^deiAocraticlal. chiefs to Thebes,! and 
ittt fdYOtable reeet>tion th^re,' baconuag known, 
was'takeil into consideiation. The dwiocratical 
party iteems to hav^ fbeen still too pow^k^, ih 
tk^ yet^but halffformed union. ^f Ae nspabUcs, 
4eObe . fSflfeotaally V restcfloned by !lhe so¥enm 
Xenopk lUfsemUypbcit; underautbority'ofr'tbatfassemUiy, 
flkHfi^ BMKUttters wecef>fl^nt'itOfreinoi)i!^&^^ 

agaiilst) »tht(; proposed 'march rof Thebant'iorQCB 
iiiia Arcibdia) 'unealledf.* £E>r by the Ariwliati 
gn^nuaeal;. ' Tbfe measq]^ being lakeib — ^the 
£leiaft . war - and Ihei . ourcumstancea of Olympia 
becmae the next subjects for r debate;. In the di^- 
cussioii ofntheset'k wiaa observed, ' ISiat the 
' change and:, presidency of. the. templerodther oi 

* tight. :belonged 'to theiArcadiansy nor :ifferQ toti^ 
^ coveted by them ; that the restoration of both 

' to 
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^ to the Eldans wbaid be meet ^consoviiAiiBa 

^ jraticeaiid religioii, uid most' acceptable to the 

^ god; that, m truths no cause for coBttnimigtdie 

^ yvir with Elis existed ;' and thus it was deciedd 

bj the assembly. The Elefans gladly consented 

torn' negotiation for '^ peace upoDMSuoh grounds;^o8l 

truce was instantly concluded ; and deputidsirGon 

all die ^Arcadian cities assemblidg inTegea^re^ 

ceived tbsre, in rsgidarfonn) mimstarsr frot^ Elisut 

r in this r' critical ! momeift, when the jfittc^of 

@Kec^, &Mr all fiiturityj was on die baknccv tkd 

inrisdom^ the magnaniiniityy the inlakged patriotism 

of a Ijiycomedi^/singulaTljr Wanted among thtt 

Aroadkms, - were unfortunately ndt^ fbund; oi^aif 

existing anywhere*^ 'it^thout his active e&ceition^jaiid 

coiititaanding 'influence^ rthey-:werfeoineffioadcRi« 

33ie efforts of the aristocratiOEtl ledd^xseuUi dot 

pr^^^caotr th6 inaulting appeanmce of^ a'^Thebatr at xenoph. 

tiie^cotigress, stttended by H^bodyfoff three hubdrcA ^^^' ^* 

fiodotiafi'heavy^-eatted. ^Swearing, wiili isacrifiot 

and^sokunn^iceiemonyy- tol^e ttBsehrance of tht 

tiijM^ wag the'first businctos^ bf th& meeting; i In ftdi 

the Theban readily concurred, andiobjectiOiP tm 

made on no part. " Banquets were thea pkiepttred^ 

liie p^banof pisaee resounded,^ a^ tbou^ttossrapo^ 

p^rt^ed- aU^tho8ie :lettdingiittenf^exc6pteii^'3i#iii» 

had^been principals intthiPwctaeg* «^ CMy^Mft 
They could not withdraw dieir comsideratidii^ £rotti 
lii6 disappointment of' tiieii ambition,' by die very 
measure which gav^^xxasioni for the genial joy( 
Mrfrom'tbe pros^cution^^to which they) had iMule 
Aemselves legally' liable/ and tiie -perteedting 
manner in which, too commonly in the Gredan 

republics, 
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CHAP, republics, measures were carried against a defeatecf 
xxviiL party. The Theban came commissioned to give 
them such support as circumstances might allow. 
Communicating with him, they found him full of 
that patriotism, which could throw a veil .over 
honor, tevile justice, and contemn oaths, when the 
interest of his country, or of his party in it, re- 
quired. Some of the Eparites were yet devoted to 
them. Supported by these, and by the Boeotians, 
they shut the toWn-gates, and sent parties, around, 
to seize, in the midst of the general festivity, the 
leading men of every Arcadian city. The num- 
ber thus apprehended, was such, that, the public 
prison not holding all, ; the townhouse was also 
filled with them. Many, nevertheless, escaped ; 
sonie over the town-walls; some, by favor :of those 
who guarded the gates : . for, .in this business, says 
the cotemporary historian, the animosity,. usuaV in 
Grecian sedition, actuated none but those w^ 
feared capital proisecution ;. and among those who 
fled were most of the principal Mantineians, : whom 
it had been particularly the object .of the CQUspi- 
rators to secure. 

' Intelligence of this transaction jquickly f etching 
Mantineia, distant bnly twelve, miles, was thence 
hastened over Arcadia, with admonition added for 
^ the towns to be upon their guard against what 
might follow. Heraldic were then sent to Tegea, 
bearing a requisition for. the liberty, of the Man- 
tineians detained there, accompanied by a remon- 
strance, insisting that no. Arcadian cshquld. . be 
executed, ot even imprisoned, without trial, in due 
course of ^ law ; and offering, if any wer$ q.ccusig<) 

of 
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'^f treason against the imion, security, from the sect; 
Mantindan state for their appearance :before the vi. 
great * assembly of the nation. It might seem as 
if something of the spirit of Lycomedes, soipe idea 
-of just government and, true civil freedom, and:Qf 
the proper manner of asserting theyn, existed still 
in Mantineia, and only, there. 

The Theban, to whose authority, it appears, the xtnofh. 
-Arcadian conspirators deferred, seems to have ^4;,.'J9. 
been disconcerted by the spirited prudence, of the 
-Mantineians. Fearful of the consequences ^of the 

» 

violence to . which he had been persuaded, he set 
all his prisoners at liberty ; and, next day, assem- 
bling as many Arcadians . of the different towns^as 
were at hand, and would come, at his.Jnyitation, 
iie apologized for what he had done ;. misled, as 
•he pretended,' by false intelligence of a plot for 
delivering Tegea to the Lacedaemonians, and of a 
Laceidflemonian army approaching. The excuse 
ibund little credit, but the apology was accepted, 
so far that he was allowed to depart quietly. Tlie 
matter however was then takea into serious.con- 
sideration, by those - who directed the Arcadian 
councils ; ^ and. the result seems to have be^n not 
.precisely what prudence would, have dictated, to 
those whose object was to preserve the peace and 
independency : of Arcadia, which had been )S0 
indangered, without being yet materially .injured : 
they sent ministers to Thebes, to accuse the. author 
•of the late violence, and to insist that his. crime 
«boald- be punished with death. 

Epameinondas was then in the high lOffice s*4o. 
of gteerEil> commander-in-chief ; which,/ in the 

' Theban 
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CjaAP. Theban as in the' Athenian democracy, seems to 
have conferred, for tits period, ^ a kin^y power; ftr 
less regularly controlled, by any constitatioiial 
checks, than the authority of the LacedBenuxiiaii 
kings ; and, when an overbearing party in the 
(balniiltuury sov^inasseidbty' favored, it was, like 
the power of an Asiatic vizier, < llie ftvorite o£ his 
^pot, onaontrolled* ^ To the general the Arca- 
dians were< to address themselves^ .We do ^ not 
find' Xenophon ofteavouching for words, spoken 
bj- his cotemporaries^ with that unqualified assar- 
lince^* with which some^ «iio wrote /four .or five 
hundred' years after him, have undertabeq to; give 
thenii' On this* occasion, : the. (uily ;<»e on. which 
any censure upon*^ his . political exiooiiy^ £panG»<- 
iiondas,>appeairseveiiimpli^, hewelates what /that 
great-man said;, hut his caationin so doing rdc^ 
aerves notice.^ > Affinning nothing , from Umsel^, 
kie^^states the report, which ^theArcadian^miittslers, 
on4i«irY6tttm,^mad^toitheir.govecnment: ^ £pa- 
^•meinondas 'tokl* the&i,' they said, ^.thatuthe 
^ llieban^^^mniissioner, at Tegea^ had done £u: 
^ -bettep when ^he sekied the principal Arcidians, 
^ tfiai^ wheft the released them : > for, r the Thabans 
<^^ having ingaged in the* war only to serve Ai»adia, 

* any^^negotiation'forf p^racev' without commnni- 

* cation >with ^[liebes, < jvras/ treason- i against the 
^ MnMoF^^ Be assiured! thei»fore„V.ibe [addad, 
^ wi^^iwill ^march into Arcadia ; - and, with oar 
^ ntunertius^tfriendsi there,: who have beenfaithfiil 
^ to the common cause, we iwill pnisecate<:liie 
'^ war », • c . - . iJv vj j I'jLv r ..i t - JL»» -.-. j*i;wXoe 

' . f Dio4oni9>a8 given.a strafe inconsistent accoimt of |^ , 
afif$iir9. of Arcadia and Elis, which led to the fourth expedition | 

of I 
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The communication of this report put PeW* 
ponnesus in a fennesit. All the iQdq;>eRdeQt 
ttlerests, if an iq^site modem phsaie! may be 
aUonvted, wefe indignant, yet at the. samevtime 
-alarrasd, at . the presumption of .Thebes, to com^s 
mand war for( them,) within /theirs own peninsuia^ 
when they desired p^ace ; and to march anraimy 
kita their country, . to jnforce such oommai^Si 
The gDvemments of Arcadia, . i^is,. and Achaaa, 
uaited in these sentiments. . .They jsent, , in .cornet 
mon, to Athens,: still comiected in that jJlisnce 
with Arcadia which was the last political work of 
Lycomedes, in some confidence that the Athenians 
would feel themselves bound by interest, not less 
than by treaty, to prevent the Thebans from be- 
cdming masters of Peloponnesus ; and .they were 
not disappointed; They sent with not less con- 
fidence to Lacedaemoh, tholiitherto the enemy of 

Arcadia, 

of Epamdnondas into Peloponnesus. Not the leading men of 
the united administration of Arcadia, according to him, hut 
the Mi^tine^n chi^fe alone purloined the sacred treasure of 
Olympia; for no public purpose, but for private lucre'; and 
It ms thej who,' W^vent leisure for iifqhiiy'iiitoth^r oen^ 
^p^ foment^ the Eleian wa(, ^ Tl^at the^c^iefs of the united 
administration kad the Olympian treasuiy in their power, 
appears from his own narrative ; but how the Mahnneiai£^ 
9cipanitely. cpuld command it, he neither inforppsus, . nof 
seems to have stopped to consider; and he appears totally to 
have forgotten, what he had'jusit before related, that it was 
tbroogh the' previous existence of war with £U9, that V17 of 
ttiem coij^ld lay thoir hands upqn the Olympian treasury. 
Possibly he had hot Ipeady opportunity to consult Xenophons 
clear detail^ when he ihriched his hook with this stn^g of 
jibsMaUtjes; which s^m? top gross to have )ia4.yogue when 
the facts were' recent,' but may have been recommended after- 
Mi^' by'ttie'vehemehce of par^ dispute, to ^ome .aulhor 
d^rhaps pionyao^oruf or Anaps, Boeptiaa w];iters of G^ia^ 
history, mentioned at the close of his 'fifteenth l>ook) whose 
ifb^ may have fallen too temptingly in his way. 
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CITAP. Arcadia, but already inga^d anew in fiieiidly 
> w ^ connection with Achaia and Elis. The hui 



tion of Lacedaemon is strongly marked by what 
followed. A prdposial which, in the early. days of 
Agesilaus, would have been scorned and resented, 
was now, tho far from adapted to promote the 
common object, readily accepted. It was agreed 
that the combined troops, when within the t^ri- 
tory of any state of this new confederacy, should 
be commanded in chief by the general of that 
state, under direction of its government. 



SECTION VII. 

Frmdpki of Grecian PoUtics. Fourth Expeditiom of the 
TkebanSf under EpameinondaSy into Peloponnesus :■ Second 
Invasion of Laconia; Battle of Mantineia.- 

We may, perhaps, on first view, rather wonder 
at the former submission of the Grecian republics 
to the Lacedcemonian supremacy, than at the 
assertion now of the right of equality. But it 
will readily occur that this right of equality, how- 
ever justly claimed, could not be exercised, when 
a powerful enemy pressed, without risking great 
inconvenience to the common cause. Republics, 
therefore, like individuals, wHen fear, revenge, or 
ambition instigated, often conceded their equality 
for the advantage of ' militaiy subordination. 
Hence arose temptation and opportunities for 
leading and ambitious men, which prevented the 
possibility of lasting peace in Greece, and must 
prevent it wherever ai democracy may exist, 

. strong 
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Strong enough to contend with neighboring powers, s EC T. 
"VVh^e gradation of rank is established, and , T^^ _ 
xneans of rising are open, ambition, undoubtedly 
for wise purposes, implanted in the min^ of man, 
has some opportunity for gratification, even in a 
settled government in peace; but a democracy, 
in peace is, for the ambitious man, a blank : war 
or civil . disturbauce are necessary to him ; and, 
when war or sedition are once afloat, no govem- 
inent so teems with opportunities, none offers so 
wide a field for ambition as democracy. Hence 
the most ambitious men are commonly zealous 
for democracy : by far the largest portion of suc- 
cessful usurpers have begun their career as fa- 
vorites of the multitude : and hence the perpetual 
wars of Greece, and the perpetual seditions. We 
liave seen what insecurity, public and private, 
what continual apprehension, what almost con- 
tinual violences resisted. In a country so con- 
stituted, should any commonwealth, acquiring 
strength to control others, exercise it so as to 
check mischievous ambition, and inforce any to- 
.lerable civil order, popularity would of course 
accrue to it, as far as such benefits were extended. 
.Thus, at the time of the Persian invasions, the 
attachment of the greater part of Greece to Lace* 
daemon was Uke that of a clan to an individual 
chief, or a nation to its hereditary king, to the 
admitted right of succession in whose family it 
had owed ages of internal peace. At the same 
time the rest of Greece, as all the older writers 
testify, looked to subjection even under the Per- 
sian monarch, as likely to avert more evils than 
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cti A p. it would bring. When the superintending power 
jtxym.. jjjgj^ 0f Lacedaemoti, through abuse, became in- 
tolerable, sdll the other republics felt the necessity 
of a bead. Thus Athens rose; and, vhen die 
poWer abused by Atiiens became also mtolerable, 
it only reverted to LacedBemon, to be again 
abused. Nevertheless so was the necessity of a 
superintendibg authority feh, among the jarring 
republics, that, when a few extraordinary men 
had raised Thebes, from bondage under litcedse- 
inon, to dbminion over Boeotia, her faeW power of 
giving protection was no sobnieir observed, t!mh it 
drew the regard of neighboring states ; and Thebes 
Appears to have been, in considerable extent, in- 
vited to aspire to the empire of Greece. -But, 
t!h6 the smaller republics^ in general^ sa# such ft 
rising power wiA more hope than fedousy, yet 
the larger, Whrch themsrfves aspired aVsuprfei^^ 
Vie'v^efl it threw i differeht mediubfi. SiAde tto^ 
battle of Cnidus kndUie returii of Goiion, Athens 
hkd been alternately advaheing and Ibsing groun(), 
but altogether gradually advancing, in striength 
and in dortiinron. No aristocracy, Ml^(9iy,^&t 
ihbfriarcfay, would so in kll joints meet aixci thwWrjt 
lier ihterest is an jriiperifii defiiticracy. It wsis 
ihtts 'the same principle which foririerly ^^iStAlhat^ 
Syracuse against Athtins, that how det^i^itinied 
%he Athenians to persevere, in alBance'wilSi Lm^ 
idaeimbn, for the pur^e of opposing the «mM)i6& 
tmd 'the -growing power of Thebiis. 

it Is however iremlirk&fe tfeat, in this war, 16 
"Which Athens and Thel^ were'ihgaged on bppo- 
Wfe^^sJdes, we hear of lib iivage of the Attic fitaife- 

-by 
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l)y the poweiibl amies <rf fioeotia, nor of any 
mttempt against Bcsotia in the occasional absence 
of its foices. Both stales sent troops to act 
jifflinat each other, at a distance from the tern- 
tories of both, in Pek^nnesus ; both remaining 
quirt at home, asjf by compact: periiaps com- 
pact, if not f<mnally expressed, yet r^y un* 
derstood, and U[Aeid by a mutual sense of its 
<xmvenienoe. The £u:t has been noticed by 
DeflMXstfieDes, that, during the Theban war, th^ 
Attic territory injoyed p^ect peace ^. But the 
genius of £pameinondas, intent upon raising his 
<aty, and reckoning the depression of the formeriy 
overbearing landforce of Lacedsemon . tl^ first 
thing necessary, would avoid needless implication 
with Adiens by land, while nevertfadess, con^ 
ceivmg the bold project of maldi^ Thebes a iiocor. ad 
maritiBie power, he would contest with Athens ^^^^ 
the command of the sea* That anpire, to which, 
white the strength of Lacedaeraon was so fully 
mnployed in the war widi Thebes, Athens had 
b9ea isiently rising again, the Athenian democracy 
again exercised tyrannically ; and the discont^it 
smong those called its allies, especially the rich 
ilands of Rhodes and Chios, and the important ' 
town of Byzantium, invited the attention of 
EpameiBondas* He collected a naval force so B.C. 363. 
mexpectedly, and conducted it so ably, that ^^ *^ ^ 
Lacbss, who coknaumded the Athenian fleet on 
Ae Affirtic station, tho an officer of repmtalion, 
wwunalde to make bead against him; and the 

states 
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CHAP. States of Rhodes, Chios, and Byzantium, renoun* 
.^^y"^'^ cing the Athenian confederacy, ingaged in alliance 
.with Thebes. But, successful as he thus was in 
one expedition, well timed and rapidly executed, 
yet he could not maintain the advantage. Within 
the same year, according to Diodorus, Timotheus, 
commander-in-chief of the sea and land fckrces of 
Athens, relieved Cyzicus in the Propontis, when 
besieged, if not by Epameinondas in person, yet 
by the armament which had been acting under 
him, and took the important towns of Torone 
and Potidaea on the Thracian coast; nor do 
we hear of any farther naval enterprize of the 
Thebans. 

i Antiquity has so consented in unqualified eulogy 
of Epameinondas, that it might be hazardous, for 
a modern, to question the integrity of his views 
and the propriety of his conduct, if the passions 
which, evidendy and confessedly,, in some degree 
instigated him, ambition and the love ' of glory, 
were not themselves somewhat differently estir 
mated in the antient and in the modern moraji 
balance, and if political right and wrong were nc^: 
^also, in antient and in modern times, distinguished 
by different criteria. The violence of bis inter- 
ference in the affairs of Arcadia, against the .estar 
blished government of the country, in support of 
a faction disgraced by a profligate bet, i^eems not 
Xo be justified upon any principle that if ill now 
,he admitted. Motives ; however, . of considerable 
weight, for his resolution to march into Pelo- 
4)onnesus evidently existed. It appears clearly 
enough, tho not directly said by Xenophon, that 

Lacediemoniaa 
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Lacedffiirionian intrigue Had contributed to the sect. 
revolution in Artadia ; beginning with Mantineia, 
and finally pervading the united government. 
Nevertheless this, apparently, should have been 
opposed by negotiation, and would hardly justify 
hostile invasion : Thebes was not attacked, nor 
any regular ally of Thebes. But the Messenians, 
-whom the Thebans had undertaken to protect in 
their recovered country, were, through the reviv- 
ing influence of Lacedaemon in Peloponnesus^' 
certainly in great danger. If then Epameinondas 
can be vindicated from the appearance of some 
wantonness of ambition, the right, if such it was, 
and the duty, which he had created for himself, 
of protecting the Messenians, are what may most 
obviously be alleged for him. But another, at 
least probable motive for his famous and fatal 
expedition, may deserve notice. That inherent 
restlessness in the Grecian political system, which 
made it incapable of lasting peace, is acknowleged 
by all the ablest writers of the republican times. 
Thebes was the head of a great military confe- 
deracy ; and Epameinondas, at the head of the 
affairs of Thebes, was not in an easy situation. 
Very probably he was. reduced to make a virtue, 
as he could, of necessity, by undertaking the di- 
rection of the effervescence, which he could not 
stilP^ 

The 

^' Barthelemi has done little, and even attempted little, 
toward any illustration of the politics, or political history, of, 
Greece^ In his abundant reading he has given his attention 
muoh to the panegyrists of Epameinondas, and it has been a^ 
favorite purpose of his own to panegyrize Epameinondas. 
Nevertheless he describes him as ameer Theban patriot; not 
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CHAP. The force that he was able to assemble, zeaknf 

XxviiL ^ ^^ serve under him, might alone have inflamed 

Xenopti. the ambition of an ordinary man. The £iiboe«i 

^s/i/i. towns were now united in that confederacy wkh 

Thebes, which bound their men of miHtaiy. age 

to march at the order of the im{ierial people. 

Numerous Thessalian auxiliaries came; from the 

tagus, Alexander of Fhers, and from the cities 

wUch had opposed the tagus ; for th^ were now 

at peace with oneanother, and equally ia affiance 

widi Thebes. Locris was completely subject to 

Thebes ^. Phocis, boldly asserting independency, 

refused obedience to the requisition ftir its dnocqps: 

' The terms of our alliance,' said the Phocians, 

* require us to assist the Thebans, if attacked, hot 

' not.to march with them to attack others.' 

1.6. Leaving, this contmnacy for future oonsideia^ 

tion, £pameinondas, to prevent importunity for 

checking his way to his great ol^ect, hastened to 

pass the isthmus. At Nemea he halted ; hopii^ 

thence to intercept the force expected from 

Athens, to join the army of the LacedsemoniaB 

confederacy ; but, after some stay, finding himself 

disappointed by the foresight of the Atheoiaa 

govemmeirf^ 

even aUempting ta show that his views extended tp the 
general freedom and well-heing of Greece. He uses the 
Uceace, which the plan of his work affords, for omittijig all 
notice of the very remarkable circumstances which led to the 
last Theban invasion of Peloponnesus: and, taking up his 
Wo already with his army in the heart (^Arcadia, he avows, 
vdthout reserve or apology, that the purpose of ibe expedi- 
tion was to decide,. ' si c'etoit au Thehains ou aux Lficede- 
' moniens dc domer du hnx aux autres pcvpks/ ^nacli^aPNiy 
CO. 13. p. 264. t 9. ed. oct. 

* Of this we are informed by Xenophon on a former occa- 
sibn, and therefore perhaps he has omitted to name Lociis 
here. 



l^yerop^Qt, who. ^oX thepr (rpops hy s^a to ^p s?ct. 
Laconimi poast^ be procp^^ tp Tege». Here . ^^ ^ 
his Pelopo^neaian allies met liim. Argos, com- 
mqiily zealous in opposition to t'^c^^empn, w^ 
$Lt this time free enou^ fiom sedition to sen4 
forth its sti:engtl^. Tl^e rpvivecl state pf ]^Ie?senia 
was of course warm in the Theba.n interest; and 
scarcely less so those Arcadian states which, h^ 
rebellion against thp united gaverQment of thei^ 
pfttioQ, had embraced it. These w^e principally 
Tegea, Megalopolis, Asea^ ^nd Palantium, ^ith 
;stf>fne interspersed yiijagp-republjc^, throu^ we^kr 
p^ess and situation, depjpndent on these. The 
jarmy^ aljtogetber, according tp Diodoru^, oour 
sisjted of more thap thirty tt^oji^sand infantry, apd 
about thfep |:housaiid hofse. The army of llie 
LjIPeidP^nioni^n confederacy, considerably inferior^ ^^^ ^^^ 
^enf^ejd about t\xp same ^ime in Mafitinejfa^ 1. 7.G.5. 
Afx:9.dia was divided, but the greater part joined '* 
1^ tl^e Laqedaeimc^iaf) aUianice ; so that die trqpps 
pf Aiyradia, ^chaia, and Eli?, fonped^'its prjiiapi- 
ppl force. The JLacedssmpnians spnt their cavalry 
affd a l^ody pf pxercenaries, with a small bc^y pnly 
pfi t|ieir jf^ve infantry, keeping the greater parjt 
)E6r emexgencies, at home. 

Epameiopndas femain,ed some ^ime^ with hi^ 
whoi^ Bxmy^ ift^-ctive wityn the walls pf Tegea*^; 

a measure 

.word r^ftToWfl'oyy commonly translatei), iwd indeed commonly 
meanidg, aca;29'9 was however not confine4 to tba£ Bense, 
1^ was u^ fomcitimes for wbajt we call quarteri. Tbis i^ 
jfuily. stiown by an exprp^ion of Xenophon soopi following : 
flMrf«r^«loiri)kv^»fai'tri^(rf(%«v<,iP rmi oftxiaif* Xen. Hal«4/7y 

p. i. ?. 15, 
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Xenoph. 
Hel. 1. 7. 
€• d. 8. 8. 



s. 9. 



a measure of which Xenophon declares his ap^ 
probation, in terms which seem to mark that, in 
its day, it had liot escaped censure. In the want 
indeed of a cotemporary historian the friend of 
the Theban general, tho with later authors he has 
been a favorite object of panegyric, yet we find 
his candid enemy, Xenophon, really his best 
eulogist. * That this expedition was fortunate,' 
says that writer, * I would not affirm ; but, for 
^ what human prudence and courage might ac- 
' complish, in my opinion Epameinondas failed 
^ in nothing. I commend him for keeping his 

* army within the walls of Tegea. He deprived 

* the enemy thus, not only of opportunity to 

* attack him, but of opportunity to observe what 

* might indicate his purposes. Means of prepa- 

* ration nevertheless for himself were readier; 

* and the enemy's motions were open to his o1> 

* servation, equally as if he were incamped with- 

* out. I i^ommend him also^ because, tho com- 

* manding the stronger army, he refrained from 

* attack, while the enemy held advantage of 

* ground/ The inactivity however, which Xeno- 
phon thus approves, could be advantageous only 
for a limited time. The influence arising from 
the general confidence in the ability and spirit of 
Epameinondas, would indeed inable him to per- 
severe in it longer than a commander of inferior 
name; but, in rest and confinement,, discontent 
would grow, even among his troops, collected 
from various states ; his reputation would suffer, 
and. then his command would become precarious. 
Meanwhile of some advantages, which he had 

beea 
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been expecting, he found himself disappointed : 
none of the hostile or neutral states would be in- 
duced, through any terror of his superiority, or 
any hope for advantage from the change, to join 
the Theban cause- 
Apparently the wisest conduct, of the Lacedse* 
monian confederacy, would have been to perse-^ 
vere in precisely that disposition of their force; 
which had principally occasioned the Theban 
general's inactivity. The Lacedaemonian heavy- 
armed remaining at home, for the security of 
their own. country, the army assembled at Man- 
tineia had taken a position near that town, so 
strong as to deter attack, and so advantageous, 
for covering the Mantineian territory, that Epa- 
meinondas, with the very superior force he com- 
manded, had thought it prudent to abstain from 
the usual work of ravage. But, in such circum- 
stances, rest itself begets uneasiness. The allies 
feared only the more destructive explosion from 
the unexpected quiescence of so great a force, 
under so renowned a commander. They could 
not be satisfied to have the Lacedaemonians re-^* 
main at home, for the protection of their own 
country, less immediately threatened, while they, 
with unequal numbers, should bear the brunt of a 
war so much more than commonly formidable. 
They were in consequence so urgent in petition 
and remonstrance, that the Lacedaemonian go- 
vernment thought it necessary to concede, and all 
the best remaining strength of the state marched 
under the orders of Agesilaus. 

This 
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CHAP. This measure, reiifsved. J^pasieinoadas. iBtd- 
xxviii.^ ligenoe dp sqogi^r ie^))ed \afCi, that ^gesilau* 
hiuJl left Spartm wc| was abe^y at PeUepe, tbaq 
be fomuBd. bi;» plw and proceeded i^tas^ to 
the execution. Orders were issued for the troops 
t© teke Ae»» evening naeaj, wd paarph. The 
h)rtt«r road to Spar^ and perhaps, fro^ T^ea, 
^ sbor^r» by Sfelltysia, w^s ppoi ; and so c^cient 
was thip lool^out. of the I^acec^nac^ians, tha.ti but 
^Mop*^ iqt the . p^vidgQty int^geijce, so i^epophqa 
c.d!i.i«. c»U» !$*•♦ IwOJigb^ to 4g^laus by ^ Qrebao, 
Spairti^ WO«ld l»a^ bee? fek^ fefi s^ys, Jilpe a 
bird's l»st* destitute of dsfqpders, Agenlaus 
fiast^ped ^ return, so tb?i he puiivfd before 
£p««n«H9i9ndc^, His force, the whd^ Laic^r 
ro«ii»«».csyidiy wmJ piir^ of ^§ »fv»t^ bcii^ af 
AlMtHD^ .w«^ I^Ty ficaflty fof t^e d^e^fs^ of ^ 
loeW^bMife wfprti^ed . toyn, ggM^sl tibe ap. 

pfiDecbiPg araiyt Pfit. ^ <i<P R94f n* ftrt ^ WW, 

ey^ h$)U8(e w|w a Iprli^^t^OQ j eveiy em^j«jG« 

gR^.gfeait advwitagp for the an^^t pissile we^. 

pg»6, Fj^m a h(Hi8)?tpp ^e hpwman, sliftger, 8^4 

^fifrnm* bisaelf sfcure, cpuld %iie I\^s sltrdjfles |i^ 

^«se bfil^w ^th superior e^ect, 

c. 5, 1.11. , I|MW»eP0Bd»8, uppnbis an^, disfipp^iflfed 

u&Mw. fi^ ^ ^P^ *^ surpp^jpg tbfi pja«e, pbscry^ th» 

^JJ^^p^ aMs !#«*09ition for d^fgE^^ pade by .^gesilfp, 

Aj^ ' BfXi d§t«PJ»ed bis pi^ ^f ^^l^ek ^«iB9fdin^y. 

J^"*" WWig 89 8^*e»Pt against jthe »^p pp^ pipits, 

wtwp ip9$d«M^ fiSBSuk wfts p?pected, tue sent a 

dstt«feee^|, wbi*, by a ppcaitBi^s mf^ki ?eM 
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it li^ght, conmanding the town. * It ma^r be 8«eT« 

* said,' says XenofAon, * that the deity interfered : ^^ , 
^ it may be said that nothing can withstendi the xenopb. 

* desperate: certainly,' he proceeds, ^ it appears ^5;l;i^^ 
^^ extraordinary, that, when Archidamiis, with Ies» 

^ than a hundred m^i, advanckg over very diffi« 
^ cuH ground, attacked that hei^t, the Tbebana, 
^ diose men breathing fire, those conqnerovs of 
^ the Lacedesmonians, with advai^age of numbers, 
^ and with every advantage, did not even wait 
^ die assault, but turned ; and some of the prime 

* of Iheir anny wne slaia.' Tiie Lacedemonians, s. i3. 
elated with such success, pursued intemperatdy, 
and lost some men : but Archidamuft kept pos- 
session of the important post he had carried, raised 

his trophy, aad received the eaemy's solicitatioii 
fer the bodies of the dead, of which hoMmaioed 
mastor ; wMch, on account of the usual impres- 
sion on the soldiers, on both sides, was, in the 
eifccii&stapces in wliich die Lacedaemonians stoodi^ 
u very important advaxitage^. 

{Sisitarcb has reported an anecdote of this 
attack upon Sparta, which, tho somewhat appar 
lesdy extravagant, has been too much noticed to 
be passed unmentioned« Isadas, son of Pho^idaa, 
a youth of a singularly fine person, just anointed, 
la the way of the Greeks, after bathing, on elaim 
soaaded, snaAching a spear in one hand, a sword 
VI tbe other, ran out naked^^ press^ to tbe fore- 
most rank of the Lacedemonian troops, aad (fid 
extraordinary execution among the enemy^ witb- 
Ottt receiving a wound : whether, says the writer, 
scmie god preserved bim, or 'tihi^ idea tb&t he was 

more 
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CHAP, more than human appalled the enemy. For the 
. merit of his deed he was rewarded with the 

honor of being publicly crowned by the ephors : 
for the irregularity of it, he was 6ned a thousand 
drachmas, about forty pounds sterling, Plutarch 
seems to attribute this adventure to the ingage- 
ment in which the trophy was won by Archi- 
damus; with which it seems utterly inconsistent 
With more appearance of probability it might be 
referred to the assault, not specified by Xeno- 
?f ^''W P'^®^* ^^^ ^ which, according to Polybius, the 
besieging army penetrated as far as the agora of 
Sparta*^. 

It appears however to have been the success of 
Archidamus, in carrying the commanding post^ 
that deprived Epameinondas of the hope of rapid 
progress jag^nst the city ; and, unprovided as he 
was, in a hostile country, hemmed in by moun- 
tains, 

^ Isadas, according to the well imagined conjecture of 
Mr. James Byres, has been intended in that admirable statue 
in the villa Borghese at Rome, commonly, but enpugji with- 
out' reasonable foundation, called the fighting Radiator; the 
only work extant, of the first-rate Greek sculpture, in which 
the human form is represented in strong action; unless the 
Laocooii in the Vatican should be arranged in the same class> 
of design, or the \Vrestlers, in the tribune of the gallery at 
Florence, may be admitted into the same class of merit The 
character of the countenance of the figiire in the villa 
Borghese is Grecian and heroic^ The di^rence of the fea* 
tures of the dying gladiator, rightly so called, in the Capitol, 
18 striking : the expression is very fine; the work is altogether 
admirable, and the more so because it marks precisely the 
character it has been intended to represent ; not a Greek, for 
the;face is^ not Grecian; not a hero, for the expression, tho 
8ho¥dng sternness and fortitude, shows the fortitude of a 
mind depiressed by slavery, and without elevation of thought. 
Such At least is the jmpression which it readily conveys u^ 
those to whom the forms of Grecian sculpture are familiar,. 
Since this note was first published, these statues, I fear, have 
been cemoved from the places indicated. 
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tains, he deemed it inexpedient to wait iiirthe 
army from Mantineia, already marching to the 
relief of Lacedaemon, should arrive. Fertile in 
resources, he founded, on the failure of one 
stroke, a plan for another. It was the season of 

harvest ; and the Mantineians, who, while he lay 
in Tegea, had confined their slaves and cattle 
within their walls, would endevor to profit from 
his absence for getting in their crop. Hastening 
therefore his return, in expectation to find the 
produce ready for carrying, with the slaves and 
cattle in the fields, he proposed to make all the 
prey of his army. 

After a march of thirty miles, over a lofty 
mountain barrier, he allowed his infantry some 
rest in Tegea ; but he sent his horse immediately 
forward, into the Mantineian territory. All the 
laboring slaves, as he foresaw, all the cattle, and 
many of the Mantineian people, within and beyond 
the military age, were in the fields. The approach 
of the Theban cavalry being observed and an- 
nounced, all was alarm in Mantineia, and 
throughout its narrow territory. Fortunately a 
body of Athenian horse was just arrived, but Xenoph. 
fatigued with a forced march of two days, of c. 5.' s. 1^ 
extraordinary length, along a mountainous road. 
They had left Eleusis only the preceding day, 
rested for the night at the isthmus, and, on the 
morrow, in fear, apparently, of being intercepted, 
pressed their way on, by Cleonae to Mantineia, 
without halting. They had just taten their 
quarters, and men and horses w^re yet without 
rdreshment, when the Mantineians came to them 

with 



A 
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c'tt A P. with the moBt e&raest soHcitations for assistance 
^xxvtti.^ and jtrolectioiiy on which tfaey represented their 
existence as depending. The Athenians, ashamed, 
says tile faisiorian, weary as liiey were, being pre* 
sent in such circumstances, to be useless, aiid 
ftnxioud to maintain their country's glory, instantly 
remounted, to engage a very superior force of the 
cavalry of Th^es and Thessdy, the most re* 
nown^ of Greece. They came quickly to action, 
and brave men, he proceeds, fell on bc^h sides ; 
but the advantage was wholly with the Athenians : 
they caMed off all their own slain ; they restoied 
some of the enemy's, the boasted criterion always 
of victory, under a solicited truce ; and, what was 
a more essential, and indeed a most important 
advantage, they gave complete protection to the 
Malrtineians, and enabled them to save all thdr 
property**. 

Dificulties now pressed upon £pameinoiida& 

Hie confederacy of little military republics, wfaidi 

had put so great a force, the best part of liieir 

population, under his command, had no pndblic 

revenues equal to the maint^ianee of those mrnok 

befs in the field, iar from home. The term of 

i^peditions, which they mi^t undertake, was 

limfited by, necessity of circumi^tances. Maga^ 

sines, such as attend the motions of modem 

Xtnoph. armies, irere not even thought of. Already the 

c5.'^ 1*9. troops under £pamein<mdas had suffered want, 

and that want must go on increasing. But the 

t. It. term of his expedit9k>n was not Ml to his dis* 

creoiHi^ 

* KMy^ban fitft tiot nnaed. dit Atteshm commiad^> 
Dio^nis calls him Hegelochus : a man, he says, befpre d 
higli reputation among the Athenian military. 
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cretkm, <^r to be decided by contingencies ; it wins 
absolutely limited by the Cohtrolitig attthotity^ 
whetheir of the Thebein goverliineiit) or of a oott* 
gress of the cdbfederacy, we are nninlbrided. It 
tvas now near expiring, and the ttoopH <)f the 
norther^ states must be led hdine ^\ Defeated 
in his attempt upon Sparta, and in that which fol-^ 
lowed It, upon the Mantineian lettitc>ty, his 4-epu- 
tation could not fail to sufier, notwithstaticfihg the 
Ubilities really displayed, if, wifli r)^ 4rmy so 
superior to the enemy, and so mtich^edter than 
Vfa^ t^bmmonly seen in Greece, hts calttpdn were 
marked only by disappo&tments. Hie h<ad ttidte- 
6ver to Consider, thftt ftfiis expeditldh Vas flie 
immediate occasion <$f the union of Athens, Elis'^ 
Achaia, #3d the best p&tt of Arcadia^ with LaCe- 
dietiidh, ih epposftioh to l%eb^, o)[ M l^i^t of thifr 
kdtM -di^t^gy bf fliat ^liioh. Werb he thfeA t^ 
i^illhdk^w Without vi£tdfry, those Ak^diand, ii^htiSt 
'eiiti^ had ^&h ' the pret^hte ht the lliebiltii» t(» 
itkeVS&i/e In "^trihs in' Pelo^onne^tcs, Mfost b^ 
mitediiMi (#;^r^helmed ; and the revi^^ stat^ 
'^i Mfesseiua, fcit i*fcose plrotefCtitti Theliefts, bOt 
^ddl^ EpsEin^ofadas, was ]!)ledged, w&^t^'te 

at t&^ ^^&ys ih^^cy. a ^ctor^ w^ p^n&fB 

i^ecesi!i%, ifot'bhly tdaVert it^ ftoto- th^dse wtidm 

hfe 

fjE«i^ir vS ^^ia V99 ^Mr. This is among the passa^ of 
iCenopWii for which .we want assistance, which, it should 
Mem, •^ -itt^t hot jknMatkiMy expect fbih the Uittfr 
«atifeBt 'writers who have ti^t^ of the «etioas of ;£paio0- 
nondas; iNit, among naaoy tales, and much pahegirric, we 
fiii&^lflllb^thattlterves the name of h^ry, or l^at tffibMft 
any illiutration of history. As far as I have ventured expla- 
patiqii^ I think I am warranted by what may be gathered 
CrMn -Xteopbon himself. 
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he had bound himself to prot^t, but to make his 
Qwn return to his country^ not creditable only but 
even safe. A battle therefore was indispensable ; 
and if he fell, says Xenophon, it was a satis- 
factory reflection to him that his fall would be 
glorious, in the endevor to give Thebes the empire 
of Greece. 

. * That these should be his sentiments/ proceeds 
the historian, continuing the eulogy of his enemy, 

* I think not very wonderful ; they are common 

* to men sipitten with the love of glory : but, to 

* have so prepared his troops, collected from va- 
5 rious states, that they would decline no fatigue, 
^ yield to no danger, in want be patient, and in 
f all circumstances orderly and zealous in duty ; 
.* this I think truly worthy of admiration.' Epa- 
meinondas declared, in public orders, his resolu- 
tion to ingage the enemy, and the utmost alacrity 
was manifested by the army; The cavalry dili- 
gently brightened their helmets ; the infantry were 
seen busy, sharpening their spears and ^ swords, 
and burnishing their shields ; some of the^ Arca- 
dian heavy-armed desired to be inroUed in die 
Theban band of clubmen : a circumstance which 
seems singularly to mark the popularity of the 
Theban name, when Epameinondas commanded. 
What the band of clubmen was we are not in- 
formed : possibly an institution of less utility for 
the weapon, from which it was denominated, than 
for the enthusiasm it inspired, in eknulation. of 
Hercules, whom the Thebans proudly called at 
;the same time their god and their fellowcountiy- 
man. 

-Cfeneral 
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Gederd zeal dios qoiddy ' inakiiig piep^ sect. 

complete, Epameinoiidas, at an eariy hoar of the ^.— .,^— ^ 
'morfiingi formed his order of batde, and marched^ BTfr 
by his left; not directly toward Mantineia, bat to c5.* «.<]. 
the nearest root of moont Msnalas ; the western 
boundary of the vale, in which both Mantineia 
and Tegea stood. There, on strcmg ground, •• <<• 
within si^t of the enemy, he extended his pha- 
lanx, and ^t)«mded arms '% as if going to in 
camp. 

' According to those terms, to which the pressure 
of adversity had reduced the Lacedaemonians to 
•submit, the army of their confederacy, being in 
the Mantineian territory, was to be commanded, 
in chief, by Mantineian generals, under direction 
of the Mantineian adilunistmtion. In the want 
.'of the abilities of a LyDomedes, whidi mi^t have 
.made some amends for the inherent . inconveni- 
-ences of such a regulation, the presence of Agesi 
laus, tho not possessing the. nominal command* 
in-ichief, might have been advanti^ebus : some 
deference mij^t have been paid to his rank and 
long experience, at least when danger pressed. 
But Epameinoiidas. seems to have derived. that 
advantage from his expedition against Sparta, 

that 

" "EOito T» o«Xa. It 18 fiot always possible to find terms 
•in modern language for expressing exab^j the circumstances 
of antient warfare. In the Grecian service, wl^at principally 
loaded the fqotsoldier of the phalanx was his large shield. 
To relieve him from the pressure of its weight was of coi^ree 
expedient, whenever it might be safely doo^. .The spear also 
was weighty, but it might be planted on the ground, and still 
^ready for. instant use. To ground .the shield required more 
caution^ and seems to have been more particularly implied in 
'the phrase diVO«i Tft evA«. 
- VOL. VI. A A 
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CHAP, that Agesilaus, and a large part of fhe troops, 
xxviir. before destined to reinforce the army in Arcadia^ 
were retained to protect Laconia against any 
new attack. Who 'commanded now in Arcadia, 
we are not informed : their deficiencies only are 
reported to us. Apparently the circumstances^ 
which imposed upon Epameinondas the necessity 
of seeking a battle, should have decided them by 
all means to avoid it. Nevertheless they w^re 
prepared, with a very inferior force, two-thirds 
only of his numbers, according to Diodwus, to 
contend with his superior talents. His measures, 
indicating intention to incamp, completely de^ 
ceived them. After having formed tlieir order of 
battle, with a view to meet him, conchidii^ thai 
his purpose was not to fight chat day, they allowed 
that order to be in a great degree dissolved, and 
the preparation of the soldi^'s mind for action, 
highly important in Xenophon's idea, to be re- 
laxed and dissipated. 

Epameinondas observed the effect his feint had 
produced, and proceeded to profit from it : he 
issued orders to resume arms and march. We 
have seen it the practice of the Thebans to form 
their phalanx of extraordinary depth, even to fifty 
in file; trusting to the effect of breaking the 
enemy's front, at the risk of suffering themselves 
in flank. By this method they had formerly 
gained the battle of Delium against the Athenians, 
"and by this method Epameinondas himself Imd 
succeeded, in the glorious day of Leuctra, against 
the Lacedsemonians. His superiority in numbers 
ihabled him now, in taking the advantage, to 
11 obviate 
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obviate the htizard of that method. Resolving to 
direct his principal eftbrt against the enemy's 
right, he formed his line in the ordinary manner 
of the Greeks. His Theban column of attack 
was a separate body, Tihich he placed in front of 
his left wing* Following the same principle in 
the disposition of his cavalry, he divided it on 
the flanks of his infantry ; but meaning that the 
cavalry of his left should be the charging body, 
he gave it a strength that might insure its superi- 
ority, leaving the horse on his right comparativdy 
weak. These therefore he directed to some ad- 
vantageous ground, with orders not to move from 
it, unless opportunity of evident advantage should 
offer; and he provided support for them, in case 
of need, from a body of infantry. 

While, in this advantageous arrangement, Epa- 
meinondas led directly toward the enemy, theiif 
generals, tho they had allowed order nearly to 
cease in their army, had not provided for holding 
it in their choice to avoid a battle. His approach, 
therefore, produced, with universal alarm,- a uni- 
versal hurry among their forces. Some, says the 
cotemporary historian, were forming, some run- 
ning to the ground where they should form, some 
bridling their horses ; some putting on their breast- 
plates, and all seeming more like men expecting 
to suffer than preparing to act. Order however 
was restored before attack could begin upon 
them : the Arcadians held the right, as the post i)iod. 1. is 
of honor, which, by treaty, they claimijed within 
their own country; the Lacedtemonians were 

A A 2 posted 
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€BAP. 'posted next to them; the cavalry were (Uvidedoii 
,?i^^J^ the flanks. 

Xenoph. The battle began with the cavalry. That; of 
c5. 1.S5. the Lacedsmonian side was without those light- 
armed foot, practised to act. with horse, whose 
weapons, galling from a distance, prepared for 
the effect of a charge. The Theban aboan<|&d 
.with these ; and being moreover very superior, in 
number, they presently overthrew their opponeuts. 
The Theban column of infantry then joined action ; 
but, tho carefully composed of the best troops, 
with Epameinondas leading, it found strong re- 
sistance from the Lacedaemonian and Arcadian 
. foot. Its persevering force, however, ^at length 
broke the opposing ranks, and then the effect was 
what the able projector expected. That which 
)iad the reputation of being the firmest part of the 
enemy's line being put to flight, the contagion 
: spred among the inferior troops, and all the. in- 
fantry gave way. 
B. C. 362. It seemed now as if victory must be^ on the 
01 100. J. Theban side, as complete as superior force, di- 
rected by superior judgement, could make .it. 
But we have had repeated occasion . to observe 
how much , of the fate of multitudes may depend 
cm one man. Leading the charge of his column, 
just as success appeared decided, tho the Lace- 
dasmonians, with their phalanx broken, were stjll 
resisting, Epameinondas received a wound in. bis 
breast, and fell. The disaster ingaged.the atten- 
tion of those around ; and, with the information 
of it, rapidly spreding, confusion and dismay 

pervaded 
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pervttded the Army. Succession of command 
seemrSDoC to have been duly provided for. The 
various multitude having no equal confidence in 
any other ofiftcer, authority, extending over the 
whole, in a great degree ceased ; or, if any proper 
regulation had been made, it was overborne by 
the impulse of hesitation and consternation ; 
which so prevailed, that scarcely an attempt was 
made to profit from the victory actually gained: 
The heavy-arn^ed stood on the ground on, which Xenoph. 
they had. fought, vindicating the possession of the cSa'ti 
dead and wounded, but not moving a step in 
pursuit. The cavalry turned from those they had 
put to flight; and, without a blow against the 
enemy's retreating infantry, slipped by them, to 
rejoin their own phalanx, as if themselves de- 
feated. The light-armed and : targeteers, alone 
preMiming on victory, crossed the field toward 
the lefit, without expecting attack or looking for 
support The Athenian horse, no longer kept 
' in check by the able disposition made for the 
purpose, charged and put them mostly to the 
sword. Epameinondas lived to be informed that 
his army was victorious, but fainted, it is said, on 
the extraction of the broken end of the weapon, 
left in the wound, and died soon after '^ 

Under 

^ Xenophon simply mentions that Epameinondas fell in 
the battle. Diodorus, after u puerile detail of feals like those 
of Achilles in the Iliad, or rather of Virgil'^ het-o in the 
^neidy is more circumstantial than any other writer about 
his death. He mentions no authority for those things said 
.and done, 4)etween three and four centuries before him, which 
Nepos, in his owii age^ and Plutarch and Pauaanias, after 
hini, evidently did not quite believe ; yet his story has been 
jgenexally given as authentic by modern writers. Plutarch, 

A A 3 "» 
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CHAP. Under these circumstances of the battle, both 

^ — ^_ — * sides claimed the victory ; each army raised its 

Xcnoph. trophy, undisturbed by the other; each remained 

C.5. iijr. in possession of s(Mne of the enemy s dead; and 

us-p^sos. neither would immediately solicit the bodies. 

But the slain of the Lacedaemonian side seem to 

have been not only more numerous^ but of higher 

rank, cavalry and heavy-armed, whereas those 

of the Theban side, remaining in the enemy's 

power, were mostly light-armed, or targeteers. 

Shortly therefore the Lacedaemonians, yielding 

to what was esteemed a most iserious duty, sent 

their herald, with the usual solicitation ; and, after 

this acknowlegement, the Thebans also sent their 

herald to make the same request. 

Xen. Hei. ' Universal expectation,' says the cotemporary 

i «(j,%r. historian, ^ was strangely deceived by this event 

* of so great a battle. Almost all Greece being 
' ' met in arms, there was nobody who did not 

* suppose that the victors would in future com- 
^ mand, and the defeated must obey. But God,' 
he continues, ^ decided otherwise. Each party 

* claimed the victory, and neither gained any 

* advantage : territory, town, or dominion, was 

* acquired by neither; but indecision, and trouble, 

* and confusion, more than even before that battle, 

* pervaded Greece.' Tired then with the sad 

tale 

in his Life of Agesilaus, has quoted earlier authors ; a cir- 
cumstance which may, more than any other, excite regret 
for the loss of his Life of Epameihondas. For those circum- 
stances, reported by Diodorus, which, being probable in them- 
selves,- are in any degree confirmed 'by Nepos and Plutarch, 
neither of whom has copied him, or which afford probable 
illustration of the cotemporary historian's concise narrative, 
reasonable credit will be allowed. 
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tale c^his country's ivoes, which, in the vain hope 
of better times, he had now, from early youth 
to advanced age, been solicitously observing, he 
concludes his historical narrative : * Thus far,* 
he says, * suffice it for me to have related : fol- 
' lowing events, perhaps, will interest some other 
* writer.' 




SECTION VIII. 

General Pacification ; Lacedcemon excluded : Troubles in Ar^ 
cadia; Interference of Thebes:. Views of Jgesilaus, Affairs 
if ike East: War of Evagoras with Persia : Rebellion (f 
the Persiau Maritime Provinces. Expedition of Agedlaus to 
Egypt : Death of Agesilaus : Distraction together of the- 
Aristocratical and Democratical Interests in Greece^ and 
Dissolution of the antient System of Grecian Confederacy. 

It is a most critical moment at which we lose the sect. 
invaluable guidance of Xenophon, in the maze viir. 
of Grecian affairs. According to Diodorus and Diod. 1. 19. 
Plutarch, the fermentation, in which the indeci- ^^^ P;.^ 
sive battle of Mantineia left things, was presently' Ag««i. 
stilled by a general peace ; to the terms of which ' 
Lacedasmon alone refused accession. How the 
adverse republics were brought to a temper for 
pacification,' those writers, little curious about such 
matters, leave untold ; but a collation of the me- 
morials of the times will afford, in a great degree, 
the information to be desired. We have already 
learnt from Xenophon, that the term limited for 
the service of the Theban, and other northern ' 
forces, was near expiring, when the battle was 

fought ; and we have had numerous occasions to 

A A 4 see 
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CH A P. see how usual it was for 4ie armies of the Grecian 
xxviiL confederacies, without a peace, without • even a 
truce, to separate after a battle. It seems then: 
certain that, when the credit and abilitiea of 
Epameinondas were gone, the Theban influ^ice 
instantly sunk, and the bonds which held the 
Theban confederacy together were so slackened^' 
that it verged rapidly toward dissolution; That 
fear therefore, of the preponderance of Thebes, 
which had united the opposing republics, soon 
dissipated : and, some of them, especially Athens, 
driven, by the dread of a rival democracy, to 
connect itself with the opponents of that interest 
of which it had been formerly the head, became 
Denosth. now rather apprehensive of the superiority which 
Mfgaiop, mi^t return to Lacedaemon and the aristocratical 
cause. Under these circumstances, opportunity 
for negotiation would be obvious. The states of 
the Theban confederacy persevered then in insist- 
ing upon the independency of Messenia. Those 
of the Lacedaemonian, Lacedaemon itself only ex- 
cepted, holding themselves no longer interested, 
as before, to opi>ose this, some perhaps gladly, 
and the rest after no long controversy, consented. 
Thus peace appears to have been concluded ; 
Lacedaemon alone remaining at war, nominally 
with all the republics of the Theban confederacy. 

This relic of war, however, was of no very 
threatening aspect; if, by the terms of the treaty 
between the other states of the two confederacies, 
Piod. 1. 15^ the armies on both sides were, as Diodorus 
*^' ' affirms, to be dissolved, and the troops to return 
to their several homes. Nevertheless the fear of 

exciting 
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exciting united energy anew, among the inimical sect. 
stiites, appears to have prevented any. immediate . ^^^^ . 
effort of the Lacedaemonians against Messenia. 
The first insuing transactions in Greece, noticieid^ 
by the compiler whom we must now follow, which 
he attribates to the year after that of the battle 
of Mantineia, indicate a prevailing disposition, B.C.||^ 
in the leading republics, to rest under the existing ^^ ^^* *• 
state of things ; tho the uneasiness of a large 
number of unfortunate, and perhaps many injured 
men, urged them still to seek commotion. On 
the union of Arcadia, the inhabitants of several 
villages had been compelled, as we have formerly 
seen, to quit their residences, and migrate to the 
new capital, Megalopolis. Dissatisfied with the i>iod, 1. 15. 
change, they now claimed, under that article of '^ 
the treaty of peace, which required the return of 
all the troops, on both sides, to their respective 
homes, to go themselves and reoccupy their 
antient country residences. The leading men 
in Megalopolis vehemently opposed this. We 
might be at a loss for the motives of each party, 
had we not seen a solution of the difficulty ^ in ci>* '^- *• i* 
Xenophon's account of the dispersion and re- Ch. s7.s.«. 
assembling of the Mantiueians. Those of the "^^******^*» 
inhabitants of Megalopolis, on whom the violence' 
had been put, or the chief of them, were landed 
men, accustomed to live independently upon their 
estates, nearly as the smaller barons in the feudal 
times of western Europe ^^; of course attached to 

the 

** Something of the same kind is said to subsist, with 
many relics of heroic manners, among the Mainotes, in the 
P/elopoim^ian moontaina, at Jthis day; whose cbiefiB, living 

in 
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CHAP, the aristocmtical interest Theuneasmessofsuch 
xxviii. m^jj^ Qjj being ^separated from their property, to 

become members of the multitude in a town, and 
there observed with jealousy by that multitude, 
instigated by leaders their political enemies, may 
be easily conceived. They addressed scdicitationa 
to Mantineia^ Elis, and all the ari^tocratical re- 
publics, to support them in their construction, of 
the late treaty. Upon this the democratical chie& 
applied to Thebes. Energy, with a disposition to 
pursue the policy of their late illustrious general, 
80 remained in the councils there, that Pam- 
menes, a principal friend of Epameinondas, was 
:$ent, at the head of three thousand heavy armed, 
into Arcadia. None then stirring in favor of the 
unfortunate country-gentlemen, as we should call 
them in England, they were compelled to submit 
to the commands imposed upon them ; and the 
more effectually to obviate a renewal of their 
attempt to secede from the city, th^ country 
residences were destroyed". 

In 

in ca8tle-&shioned houses, lodge the stranger, hmjpitMj 
received, as in Homer's time, under the sounding portail, ^ir^ 
' ai^van Ift^ot/sr^. Odyss. 1. 3. v. 399. 

^ According to our editions of Diodorus, the application 
of the Megalopolitans was to Athens, and Pammenes was an 
Athenian general, and the three thousand heavy-armed under 
him were Athenians. Wesseling however has expressed a 
suspicion of this passage : ^ Demiror,' he says, ^ Demosthenem,. 
* or. de Megalopolit. nihil horu^l attingere.' Thus admo- 
nished by Wesseling to look into that oration, it has appeared 
to me fully inoplied that, to the time when it was delivered, 
the Athenian government never had interfered in the afiFairs 
of the Megalopolitans. Nor anywhere, but in this passage of 
Diodorus, do we find the name of Pammenes as an Athenian 
general. But Pammenes, the Theban general andstatesman,! 
is mentioned, not by Diodorus only, as a man of great emi« 

nence. 
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In this dtate of things, the situation of the aged sect. 
lUng of Lacedaemon, Agesilaus, Mrho bad begun . ^^J^v. 
to reign when Lacedaemon was arbitress of 
Greece, and had himself gone far to make her 
arbitress of Asia, could not but be highly uneasy. 
Plutarch has ineptly enough censured him for not 
resting on his humiliated throne. . Rest, in any 
security, is little likely to have been in his choice ; 
and Plutarch's apology for him, subjoined to the 
censure, appears far better founded than the cen« 
sure itself : * He thought it,' says the biographer^ 
' unworthy of him, even at his age, to sit down in 
^ Sparta, waiting for death, and doing nothing for 
^ the public' In truth a Spartan king could do 
little for the public, at home, in peace, unless the 
public good might require his interference in poli- 
tical intrigue, and his influence might make such 
interference effectual, to control the ephors. Age* 
silaus however, notwithstanding the misfortunes 
of his reign, which adverse circumstances^ and 
extraordinary talents among the enemies of hia 

country 

nence, but also by Pausanias and Plutarch, and by PauBaniai 
^specially as having held the command-in-chief on an occa- 
sion when the affairs of Megalopolis were settled, and the 
security of that new establishment provided for. Considering 
then the circumstances of Greece at the time» and in times 
immediately preceding and following, as far as they are made 
known to us, there seems no room for doubt but Thebes, 
rather than Athens, would be the state to which the Mega-* 
lopolitans would apply for support, and the state most likely 
to be able and ready to give it. From Thebes indeed it would 
be almost matter of course, but from Athens little likely to 
come. Altogether then it appears so indicated that the name 
A^faiovq has crept into this passage of our copies of Diodorus, 
through the ignorance or carelessness of transcribers, for 
Offimiovq, that I have thought myself warranted, stating thus 
my grounds, to fn^er the reading for which Wesseling hat 
furnished the suggestion. 
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CHAP, country produced, appears to .have had extensive 

^kXviiL estimation in his own and the following age/ as a^ 

wise mto and an able politician'^. At this time 

his party was prevalent in Lacedeemon ; and, tlia 

approafching his eightieth year, his constitution of 

Xetu^getii. body was still vigorous, and his mind still ehter- 

€.«.». 28. pyjgjjjg g^m therefore himself the life and soul 

of the Lacedasmonian administration, he directed 
his views to raise his fallen country. And espe- 
cially it seems to have been his anxious purpose 
to recover Messenia. Military strength was not 
yet so much wanting to Lacedaemon, as revenue 
XenjigeiX to givc energy to that strength. Every method, 
l^csiu'^ therefore, that the circumstances of the times 
would allow, was taken for raising money. Accord- 
ing to Plutarch, loans from individuals seem to 
have been the principal resource; and the credit 
of AgesHaus what chiefly gave this any efficacy. 
To soothe and reconcile the Perioecians, those 
Laconians of the provincial towns, whom the 
tyrannical oligarchy of the Spartans had alienated,' 
would of course be an important object ; and it 
was probably a measure of policy, with this point 
in view, and not of base resentment, as Plutarch 
would have it, to grant hereditary honors and 
privileges to Anticrates, a Laconian, who was 
said to have given Epameinondas his mortal 
wound. Possibly it may not have been very 
clearly ascertained by whom, or how, in the 
' tumult of close action, with confusion already 

begun 

** Thus Isocrates, when it waj» his purpose to select, for 
example, men of the highest reputation for wi^om : 'Aynott- 
Tmof • 1^{«( •T'Ai AMtM^m^tivr fpQnfAvravo^* Or. ad Philip^ 
p. 364. ed. Auger. 
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bectun in the Lacedaemonian line, that wound was sect, 
 ' vni 

given ; but, ' among the different reports trans- 
mitted to us, what Plutarch has preserved deserves 
notice : ' The historian Dioscorides/ he says, 
f relates that the Laconian Anticrates struck 
^ Epameinondas with a spear; but the descend-* 
' ants of Anticrates bear still, < among the Lace- 
' dsemonians, the surname of Machairion, from 

* the machaira (a small sword) with which, as 
' they affirm, he gave the fatal blow; and the 
f hereditary exemption from taxes, granted on the 
f occasion, is at this day injoyed by Callicriates, 

* the. head of the family/ 

Matters were thus preparing^ in Lacedeemon, 
for the Messenian war, and the great mind of 
Agesilaus was bent upon wearing out its last 
energy in that narrow field, to which the pressure 
of adverse circumstances had reduced and still 
urged his attention, when events occurred in the 
East, seeming to offer prospect of a nobler kind. 
Egypt had been so long in revolt, so far successful 
against the Persian empire, that the largest part 
of that rich country, or perhaps the whole, was 
nearly settled into an independent monarchy. 
But the Egyptian kings (for^so they are called by 
all the Grecian writers, thp rebels in the contem- 
plation of the Persian court) w:ere watchful of 
opportunities for advantageou^ forein connections, 
and for means of providing diversion for the 
Persian arms. Success, in one province, afforded 
incouragement for those who held command in 
others, tp>^ard the ei:trei|iities of , the empire, to 
assert independency, .Of these none was more 

invited, 
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CHAP, invited, by situation and circumstances, than tfa^ 
xxvitr. 'J 

•v-^v — '^ friend of the Athenian people, Evagoras tyrant of 

^ Salamis in Cyprus ; whom we have seen acquiring 
his dominion as a hero, and administering it as a 
patriot, but still holding it in tributary vassalage 
under the Persian monarch. The great object of 
Evagorr •; was to unite the extensive iland of" 
Cypf ui^ Ander his authority. The people of three 
podor. principal towns, Amathus, Citium, and SoK, or at 
' least a powerful party in each, opposed this. If 
they ihjoyed liberty in any security, in their muni- 
cipal governments under Persian protection, their 
opposition may have been not unreasonable ; for,, 
tho the administration of Evagoras was just and 
liberal, * and anxiously directed to the cultivation 
of popularity, yet it was, even according to the 
cotemporary Athenian rhetorician, his panegyrist, 
isocrat. ad Completely despotic : the prince not only chose 
p.'66^& 68. his counsellors, and appointed all magistrates, but 
*• *• made laws, and exercised judicial powers ; so that 

he was master of the lives and fortunes of his 
subjects. Isocrates, if indeed he was author of 
the oration to Nicocles, has not scrupled to say 
that this was not only a better government than 
p, 110& oligarchy or democracy, but the best of govern-^. 

112. t Ir  

ments. The administration may indeed easily 
have been preferable to that of many of the 
Grecian repubjics ; and thus men of property were 
induced to migrate from various parts, to live 
under the benign administration of Evagoras. But 
the Solians, Citians, and Amathusians, neverthe- 
less considering, that the character of such a 
government depended upon the life of cme man, 

and 
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Iknd the chance of what his successor might be, sect. 
were unwilling to change existing advantages, 
under a despotic scepter seldom interfering with 
them, for the precarious benefits to be derived 
from the merit of an absolute prince within their 
iland. Evagoras nevertheless p^sisted in mea- 
sures, whether by his own arms, or by sr sporting 
a party favorable to his views, for bringi* g those 
people under his dominion ; and the adverse 
party, otherwise unable to resist, solicited protec- 
tion from Persia; 

The danger of losing the command of Cyprus^ 
80 critically situated for intercepting the most im^^ 
portant maritime communication of the empire, 
alarmed the Persian court ; and it was resolved to 
repress the growing power of the SaJaminian 

prince by force, if he refused obedience to com- 
mands. Evagoras however had prepared himself, 
by other means than the scanty resources which 
Cyprus afforded, for supporting his measures, and 
prosecuting his views. He had formed a close 
connection with the wealthy king of Egypt, Acoris; 
he had great interest among the Asiatic Grecian 
towns, and he had carried, successful intrigue 
among the Persian provinces bordering on the 
Mediterranean. Hecatomnus, who is styled, not 
satrap, but prince or lord of Caria, a powerful 
vassal of the empire, apparently of Grecian lineage, 
wishing for opportunity to follow his example, 
secretly assisted him with money : Cilicia, and 
great part of Phenicia, were ripe for revolt 
Knowing then the usual slowness of the Persian 
councils, he resolved not to wait till the force of 

the 
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CTTAP. the empire should be collected to attack him in 

wL^.!i!l* Cyprus, but endevor to raise business for its arm5 

B. C. that might prevent such attack. His successes at 

or 383. ^^t seemed to justify the boldness of his plan; 

01. 100. w Cilicia joining him, he carried the war immediately 

into Phenicia ; ravaged and plundered the adverse 

part of that rich province, and took Tyre by 

storm. 

. Whether these actions were really more bril- 
liant than the plan altogether wds judicious, whe- 
ther they did not compel the slothful government 
of Persia to an exertion of its prepohderai^t force, 
which by quieter measures might have been 
avoided, our information is too deficient to inaUe 
us fairly to decide. At length, however, an army 
iMcr.ETB?. to the amount, according to Diodorus, of three 
Si^or.*'*' hundred thousand horse and foot, and a' fleet of 
1. 15. p 460. jjjjpgg hundred triremes, were collected for the 

Cyprian war. Evagoras's fleet, only ninety : tri- 
remes, of which twenty were Phenician, venturing, 
a battle, was defeated. Driven then to the de- 
fence of his iland, his landforce was little able to 
withstand the numbers that, with the sea open,, 
could he poured in upon him. After resistance 
ably protracted beyond expectation, besieged ia 
Salamis, disappointed in the amount of support 
received from the king of Egypt, on the verge of 
utter ruin, he was relieved by intrigue among Ike 
Persian officers. Teribazus, the commander-in- 
chief, aiccused by Orontas, the general next under 
him, of misconduct and disaffection, was removed. 

Politieal 

'^ This datQ is thus nearly ascertained by two passages ii^ 
the panegyric^ oration of Isocrates, p. £50 & 374. t. 3« 
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l^litical necesi^ity then urged Orontas, advapced sect. 
to the chief command, to put an early end to* a 
war, which had already cost the Persian court, 
according to Isocrates, more than ten millions 
sterling '* ; and, doubting the power of his arms, 
be proposed a treaty. Evagoras thus, tho co|n- 
pelled to surrender all his acquisitions, preserved 
the dominion of Salamis ; holding it indeed '^s a 
dependence of the empire, and paying a specified 
y;early tribute, but allowed, by compact, the proud 
privilege to communicate with his soverein as a 
king with a king '^ This dominion and. dignity 
he held till his death, and transmitted as an inhe- 
ritance to. his family. His eldest son, says the 
ootemporary Athenian orator, was styled king, 
and the titles of prince and princess distinguished, 
his younger sons and his daughters^''. It is by; 
tbree extant tracts of that respectable writer, ad- 
dressed to Nicocles, eldest .spn and successor of 
Evagoras, who seems to have maintained his 

father's 

^ UXio9 fi VitluKi^ fAv^ha raXatlot. Isocr. Evag. p. 308. t. 2. 

* *• We have observed, in Xenophon's accounts, something 
Tery like feudal vassalage, in die tenure uf principalities atad . 
lordships under the Persian empire. Diodorus's words ex- 
press the same thing, as nearly perhaps as it could easily be 
expressed in the words, and according to the ideas, of a 
people, among whom the thing had not obtained. The terms 




granted by Orontas, pa^tXtvut r^f TaTiafAwo^y luu roy w^i^^kov 

' ^ Tvf ij uvTW ytfOjMvuf ev^fv« xoliXtyif ihwlixoK hfifiouri 

T»< y aifei<rv%il Isocr. Evag. p. 318. t. 2. 
yOL. VI. ' B B 
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c Ik A P. father's c<Miiiecti0n of alliance and citizenship with 

xxYin,^ ^ Athenian people, that we derive oar ptindpoi 

information concerning Evagoras, and the inEi- 

portant transactions in which he had so great a 

share'*'. 

Thus Cyprus was preserved to the Persian 
eni[me. But, in reducing one rebdlion, another, 
fiur more eicten^ve and dangerous, was prepared. 
Gaos, who commuided the fleet, was son-in-law 
of Teribazus. Apprehensive diat he should be 
involved in his fitdier's ruin, he revolted, and 
joined Aeons in Egypt. In the deficiency of the 
Peraian government at this time, in proporti(»i as 
the fiddity of its officers was liable to be ill re- 
warded, treason and rebellion were little scrupled 
among them : its frequent weakness in paidoning 
iacouraged offence, while its misdirected severity 
Ch. ts. 1.1. took away the just confidence g( integrity; and 
Ch/M.i.s. war allowed, or even encouraged, between the 
of thttHift gQyeiTj0rs 0f its provinces, was ever ready to be 

turned against the throne itself. Some years after 
Diod. 1. 15. the reduction of Cyprus, according to Diodorus, 
B.c!363. about the time of the battle of Mantineia, a re- 
01. iM. r. bellion of all the western maritime provinces broke 

out, 

*' Diodorus, according to our copies of him, affirms that 
Evagoras was assassinated by a eunuch, uuned Nicocles, who 
obtained possession of his kingdoms but the annotators have 
supposed error in the transcription of that passage, thothey 
would su{q)ort it, as far as regards the assassination of 
Evagonis, from a passi^ in Aristotle's Politics, (b. 5. c.io.) 
which posflildy some readers may think, as doubtful as the 
passage which it is proposed to correct by it. Indeed tbe* 
suspicion may appear not wholly unfounded, and the known 
incorrect!!^ with which Aristoue's works have been tnins- 
mitted may tend at least to excuse it, that the true resiling 
stated the eunuch to have been killed by Evagoras^ instead of 
EvagoraB by the eunuch. 
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tmt, in which Oron^s himself iogaged, with several s E c x» 
other goeat officecs of the empire. Among the ^ ^^^ - 
leaders, beside Orontas, who was satrap of Mysia, 
wece Ariobarzanes, satrap of Phtygia, Aatophra«- 
dates/of Lydia, and Mausolus, who had succeeded Sxnbo, 
his father Hecatomnus in the principality of Caria ; ^' ^^' ^*^^ 
and the historian names, as people joining in it, 
the Lycians, Peisidians, Pamphylians, Cilicians, 
Syrians, Phenicians, and' all the Asian Greeks* 
Matters had been concerted with Tachos, now king 
of Egypt, who was to give his utmost assistance. 
But through the faithlessness of the chiefs toward 
oneanother, what was immediately most formid^ 
able in this rebellion quickly subsided. Orontas, 
elected general of the confederacy, immediately 
betrayed it; and in consequence, all L^ser Asia 
again yidded obedience to the Persian king. 
Reomithres, appointed to command fifty ships, 
and intrusted with a large sum of money to coope* 
rate with Tachos, purchased his own pardon with 
a part of the money, all the ships, and the heads 
of many of his associates. * This treachery inabled 
the king^s officers quickly to recover Syria *\ 

Then 

^* That these were not improbable circumstances, tho we - 
have them only from Diodorus, may be gathered from what 
Xenophon relates of Persian affairs, in his account of the 
expedition of Cyrus. Nevertheless the omission of all men- 
tton of them, in his pane(i;yric of Agesilaus, may excite a 
doubt if the revolt was quite so extensive, or at least so com- 
plete, as the account of Diodorus has represented it. Xenophon 
bowever mentions the flight of the king of Egypt, to Sidon^ 
which marks revolt there; and Isocrates shows that a dis- 
position to revolt was extensive among the maritime provinces. 
We shall, in the sequel, find it also lasting* 

B B 2 
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Gil A P. , Then Tachos became apprehensive that .die 
s^!^ concentered strength of the Persian empire would 
be exerted against himself. Long before die 
time of the yomiger Cyras, we have seen Grecian 
mercenary troops in extensive request in the 
eastern countries ; and the retreat of the Cyreion 
GveekSy and the successes afterward of Agesilaus 
in Asia, would tend to. increase th^ opinion- of 
their value. The Athenian general Chabrias, 
among the first in reputation of this active age, 
had been at one time ingaged in the service of 
Diodor. Acorts, prcdeccssor of Tachos. With Lacedie- 
' '^' ' mon Tachos himself had alliance, not without 
some claim of gratitude for assistance afiorded. 
Xen. Ages. In the general pacification which had followed an 
.extensive and lasting war in Greece,. troops of 
superior value, and commanders of experience, 
c. 1. 1. 28. might probably be readily obtained. Tachos 
1. 15. p?506. applied to Lacedsemon for a gieneral, making large 
ofiers to Agesilaus, if he would himself undertake 
the command-in-chief of his numerous army; 
and he ingaged Chabrias to command his fleet, 
consisting, according to Diodorus, of two hundred 
triremes. Among the numbers whom the cessa- 
tion of war in Greece had left without employment 
and without income, a large body of troops wai^ 
easily raised. 

It may seem, on first view, an extravagant re- 
solution, for a prince of the age of Agesilaus, to 
undertake the command of forces for a forein 
soverein, at such a distance from his own country : 
but if we consider the situation of a king of Lace- 

dsemon^ 
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dflsmon, in peace, at home, it will not appear so sect. 
wonderful that, retaining strength and activity, it v-J^JJL- 
should be his choice. His views indeed, as they 
are: reported by Xenophon, were extensive, and 
seem to carry some indication of an intention not 
to return to Greece ; where his part of the di- 
vided royalty of Lacedaemon, little inviting for 
him, might well be administered by his son, 
Afchidamus. Agesilaus, says the philosopher^ Xen. Agea. 
his friend, was pleased with the proposal from ^* '*' 
Tachos, because he thought, by the same expe- 
dition, he might requite the Egyptians for benefits 
conferred on Lacedsemon ; he might once more 
rescue the Asian Greeks from the Persian domi- 
nion; and he should have the satisfactipn of 
revenge against the Persian king, whose support 
to the enemies, while he called himself still the 
ally of Lacedaemon, was the cause of the loss 
of Messenia. The Lacedaemonian government 
approved the measure; induced apparently by 
the prospect, that means to be furnished by the 
friendship of the king of Egypt, and perhaps in- 
creased by the spoil of Persian provinces, might 
lead to the recovery of Messenia ; an inducement 
possibly still assisted by the hope afforded, to 
powerful families, of partaking in the spoil ; for, 
according to the practice on former occasions, 
thirty Spartans were either appointed by the go- Wtt th. 
yernment, or chosen by Agesilaus, for his coun-. 
sellors and attendants on the expedition, not, 
probably, without expectation of sharing its re- 
wards. 

B B 3 Whether 
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CH A P. Whether the age and infinnities of the king 
.^•^^"^' . Artaxerxes, or what else impeded the exeirtkms 
of the Persian govemment, the measures againist 
Egypt were slow, and little vigorous. Tachos 
therefore resolved, instead of waiting for inteis]<ni» 
still to prosecute, as far as circumstances would 
allow, the plan concerted with the discontented 
in the maritime provinces, and carry the war into 
Phenicia and Syria. But, with the relief of his 
fears, a change took place in his disposition to* 
ward his supporters. Instead of the command-^ 
in-chief of all his forces, by the promise of which 
he had engaged Agesilaus in his service, he al- 
lowed that prince only the subordinate command 
of the Grecian mercenaries : and committing the 
fleet to Chabrias, he assumed the nominal com- 
inand-in-chief himself. What followed, barely 
touched upon by Xenophon, is variously, and 
very imperfectly and coniusedly, reported by later 
writers*^ According to Plutarch, Agesikus sub- 
mitted to attend the Egyptian prince into Syria, 
and, together with Chabrias, bore long, tho im- 
patiently, his ignorance, petulance, and neglect. 
Notwithstanding however the charges of Grecian 
writers against him, we may conceive it very 
possible that some good, and even necessary, 
policy may in part at least have directed the con- 
duct of Tachos. Nevertheless what very shorfly 
followed marks some great deficiency. While he 

was 

** Fur the •ircumstances of the Egyptian war, very slightly 
touched upon by Xenophon, and evidently ill-related by 
Diodorus, apparently we may best trust Plutarch. His 
account, the most particular remaining to us, is the most 
coherent, and most consistent with Xenopbon's. 
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was meditating conquest in Syria, two cotopetitors stct. 
for his throne arose in Egypt; and presently he ^^^ 
was so deserted by his people, that he took rdS:^ 
in Sidon. Agesilaus and Ghabrias then, courted 
<m all sides, made no difficulty of abandoning 
Tachos. Between the other two daimants, even 
Xenophon's expression imi^es that they were 
decided by the more advantageous offer ^.. N^c- 
tanabis, a near kinsman of Tachos, had been the 
first to revolt But his opponent, if we may judge 
from the support he received from the Egyptian 
people, had the fairer pretensions. A haodred 
thousand men presmtly attended his standard. 
Perhaps that very support was his ruin. It led 
him to hold himself high, and to neglect the 
Greeks, or treat them with haughtiness. Agesilaus 
and Ghabrias were thus decided to join Nectana»- 
bis ; a man possessing apparently neither ajbiG^ 
nor cdurage, tho otherwise not widiout virtue. 
Litde able either to estimate the value of Gsecmn 
troops, or to face danger with them, he superin* 
duced g^at danger by impeding their exertiona 
The pressure of his oppon^t's superiority, howt- 
ever, at length, compelled him to yield himself 
wholly to the guidance of Agesilaus and Ghabrias. 
Grecian valor and discipline and science then XeiuAgei. 
prevailed ag^dnst the irregular multitude of the pig;.*;!^* 
enemy, and Nectanabis was seated on the £gyp» ^^Sso.ti 
tian dirone. The reward to the Lacedannonian 

king 

 o 

^ One was^ according to Xenophon's phraM, fud&Jbiv, 
litterally a GrttUaier ; Ae other f i^U^UUiVy « Greekkier. 
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ciiAP. king and the Athenian admiral, from a prince 
xxyilL^ ^I^Q^ by th<e testitoony of the Greek historians^, 
showed himself not wanting in probity or gene- 
rosity^ might perhaps best be estimated by what 
has been obtained, in modem times, by merit, on 
parallel occasions, with the princes of Hindostan. 
Cotempoi-ary and later writers agree that it was 
large**/ 

Tho Agesilaus was thus finally successful in 
Egypt, yet all the alluring prospects in Asia, 
which seetn principally to have led him to ingage 
in that distant expedition, were completely closed 
by the unforeseen turn which things had taken. 
XeiuAges. His view therefore reverted to Greece: and it 
piut. vit. became again the great object of his indefatigable 
**** mind, to recover yet, before he died, that better 
half of what had been, for two centuries, the 
territory of Lacedsemon, and ravished from it 
sinbe he had been Lacedsemon's king. In mid^ 
winter he sailed ; anxious, says Xenophon, that 
no part of the following summer should be un- 
employed against the enemies of his country: 
but, sick€»iing on the voyage, he put into a port 

of 

^ It appears difficult to account for the numerous instances 
in which we find Diodoms differing from Xenophon about the 
names, as well as the actions, of Xenophon's cotemporaries. 
According to him, it was Tachos himself that AgesilauR and 
Chabrias restored to the Egyptian throne, instead of placing 
his competitor Nectanabis upon it. If we could suppose for 
a moment, that it was possible Xenophon could be so grossly 
misinformed, yet Plutarch's account, more detailed than that 
of Diodorus, would suffice to restore his credit. Books, when 
^ Diodorus wrote, w6re dear, cumbersome, and troublesome to 

con^iilt; and hence, perhaps, compilers, who consulted many, 
might sometimes be tempted to trust too much to memory^ 
in giving form to their materials^ 
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of > the Cyrenai'c territory, and died there ^. His sect. 
body, imbalmed in wax, it is said, because honey, ^ \ > 
according to the established ceremonial, for the 
Lacedaemonian kings, could not be immediately 
procra-ed, was carried to Sparta, and, with the 
usiial regal honors, there intombed. 

Archidamus, soti of Agesilaus, whom we have 
already seen often commanding the armies, suc- 
ceeded to his father's share of the divided throne 
of Lacedaemon. That prince had, on many trying 
occasions, earned the glory of personal valor ; but 
he seems to have possessed with it rather the 
quiet prudence of Archidamus, his grandfather, 
than the enterprizing abilities of Agesilaus. Nor 
M'as this alone what checked the prosecution of 
the :purpbses of the late king. The defection of 
the' Perioecian Laconians, and the incpuragement 
offered for the flight of the numerous slaves, on 
whose labor Lacedsemon depended for subsistence, 
had induced the necessity of employing merce- 
nary forces. The connections which Agesilaus 
had formed in his Asiatic command, furnished 

V 

means to assist the deficient treasury of the state, 
in supporting these. We learn incidentally, from xcu. Ages. 
Xenophon, that the powerful prince of Caria; *• *• •- ^* 
Mausolus, secretly an enemy, tho vassal of the 
Persian king, was among the wealthy friends who 
afforded him pecuniary support. After his death 
these means would probably fiail. . The riches 

however 

« . / . . 

*• According to Plutarch, Agesilaus lived eighty-four years, 
of which he reigned forty-one. Xenophon, tho personally 
acquainted vdth him, does not undertake to be so precise: he 
says Agesilaus was 116011^ eighty, «/xf 1 t« oyJoixovlat, when he 
went to Egypt. 
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CHAP, however which he left, the fruit apparently of the 
^xxvm. Egyptian expedition, seem to have been consider^ 
able. AU the aristocratical republics of Pelopcm. 
nesus, moreover, £lis, Phlius, the Achaian dties, 
and some of the Arcadian, were deeply interested 
in the support of Lacedasmon. But the niBng 
parties in Argos, and more than half Arcadia^ 
with some smaller states, reckoned their means 
for existence, in their several countries, to depeod 
on the maintenance of the restored common* 
wealth of Messenia. Beyond the peninsnh, 
Thebes was ever ready in the same cause, and 
Athens was a very uncertain ally to Lacedasmon. 
Under these circumstances, apparently, it be- 
hooved the Lacedaemonian government to direct 
its utmost endevors toward the preservation of its 
own peace, and of the general political quiet of 
Greece ; and, in peace, to direct its views toward 
the conciliation of the Pericecian Laconians, and 
the preservation and increase of its dimini^ed 
stock of slaves, by whom the agriculture was 
Carried on, through which Lacedaemon existed. 
Thus the Messenian country was finally lost to 
the Lacedaemonians; and the Messenian stat^ 
tho not acknowledged by Lacedaemon, became 
effectually reestablished, as an independent mem- 
ber of.the Greeknation. 

The preeminence, the empire, as it was often 
called, which Lacedaemon solonghdd in Greece 
had been, some time since, abolished, by those 
treaties, to which Lacedaemon was a party, con- 
ceding equality, with her^ in military command^ to 
all the states of her confederacy. It was now, 

by 
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by the loss of the best half of her territory, and 
the establishment of a democratical common- 
wealth, there, effectually destroyed. A great 
chapge was thus made in the system of Grecian 
politics. A leading state no longer existed in. 
Peloponnesns ; a head of the aristocratical interest 
no longer existed in Greece. With th6 fall- of 
Thebes, at the same time, whose extraordinary 
sudden elevation had checked the progress of 
Athens toward a recovery of empire through a 
leading influence among the democratical states^ 
the democratical interest remained also divided 
and without a head. '[Hie constitution >of Greece 
at large, before bad, by these changes became 
worse; the antient system of confederacy was 
dissolved, and nd^ new syst^n arose: a jealousy^ 
just as far as it was directed to obviate' an 'Over^ 
bearing superiority, but, in its extr^ne, adverse to 
all system, order, and peace, became the prevail- 
ing political passion. Hostilities indeed, upoa 
any considerable ^cale, were, throu^ general 
lassitude- and weakness, suspended. Thus, tho 
Lacedflemon gained opportunity to breathe,* and 
recover herself within her remaining narrow territ 
tory, yet ^- indecision; and trouble, and concision,' 
in Xenophon'sr phrase, akeady^ noticed^ ^ were 
* widely spred over the nation/ » 
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SECTION IX. 

lUustration of the state of Greece : Seditions^ in Argos^ 
Fkialeioy Corinth, Megara, Sicyon^ Phlius, Thessafy: Prof- 
parity, of Megara, Cos, Sicyon, Rhodes, the Asiatic Cities : 
Circwnstances promoting the cultivation of Science, Arts, and 
Commerce : Prosperity of Athens : Memorials of Xenophon. 

CHAP. In pursuing history through the most interesting 
^^T^ ' age of the Grecian republics ; that age in which 
their political importance, among the affiurs of 
nations, was greatest ; while, among themselves, 
the display of great abilities and great characters 
innobled often the contest, with small forces, f6r 
small objects ; and the perfection of science, art; 
and fine taste, made them, for all posterity, objects 
of attention, respect, and admiration ; we have 
the advantage of the guidance of two cotemporary 
writers, of very superior abilities, and very superior 
opportunities of information. Nevertheless, those 
writers both composing their histories in banish- 
ment, suffered from democradcal policy, we might 
fear to be misled by some bias thence arising, if 
the concurrent voice of antiquity did not speak to 
the extraordinary impartiality of one ; and if, 
beside the high character of the other, supported 
by the internal evidence of:his narrative, testi- 
mony strongly confirming what, in that narrative, 
most presses upon his political opponents, did not 
remain to us from cotemporaries, some adverse to 
his politics, and some adverse to himself. Occa* 
sion has already occurred to observe, that Xeno- 
phon, deeply interested in the political events of 

bis 
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his age^ and directing his principal attention to 
those, which particularly affected either Athens or 
Lacedaemon, has omitted notice of transactibos, 
among the inferior republics, of some importance 
toward the modem reader's knowledge of the state 
of the country at large. Where Xenophon fails 
tis, the account of Diodorus will seldom be quite 
satisfactory ; yet some details, which he has pre- 
served, will deserve notice, for confirmation of what 
Xenophon has reported, most adverse to repub- 
iican principles and practice, whether democra- 
ticai.or oligarchal, and for what they add toward 
a completion of the general picture of the country. 

In the contest for the sovereinty of Greece, 
when Lacedaemon, by the overbearing confederacy 
of the democratical interest against her, was 
humbled; when Thebes, from oppression and 
servitude, rose at once to a degree of imperial 
preeminence; when, afterward, Arcadia would 
£rst contest that preeminence with Thebes, and 
then assert equality with Lacedsemon ; we may 
wonder where was the antient pride of Argos, and 
why her. power, formerly so considerable, and h^r 
energy in opposition to Lacedaemon, commonly 
so ready, scarcely has occurred to historical 
notice. In the silence of Xenophon, on this sub- 
ject, the information which we find from Diodorus 
is valuable. 

Diodorus refers to the second year of the huft- B.C.}fj. 
dred and second olympiad, a sedition, with exe- J^^ 'JiJ^' 
cutions insuing, such as, he says, were never else- 
where known among the Greeks. The manner, 
he proceeds, was thus. The form of the Argian 

government 
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CHAP, govenmieiit being depibcraticaU some ambitious 
men proposed to raise themselves to power^ bj 
exciting the mukitude against those of primnpal 
authority, influence, and estimation, in the com<>- 
monwealth. These had ruled, hitbearto, . through 
popular favor. But the opposition drove them 
to contrary politics; and, at length, finding 
their situation uneasy and alarming in extreme, 
they resolved upon the hazardous expedient of 
attempting a revolution, and establishing oligarchy. 
Before, however, they could prq>are ihm plot for 
execution, suspicicm of it arose among the popular 
party, and the most suspected were seized and put 
to the torture. The chie& of the conspiracy then, 
aware of the hasty, unscrupulous ai|d unmerciifiil 
temper of popular sovereinty, to avoid greater 
misery, instantly destroyed themselves. 

The death of these men however, and the insuing 
confiscation of their property, rather excited than 
satisfied the cruel jealousy and avarice of the 
multitude. One of those ui^der the rack having 
named thirty others, as privy to the conspiracy, 
Ae popular assembly, soverein, judge, and party, 
without form <rf trial, sent all to the executioner, 
and ordered their property to the public treasury. 
Thci popular leaders then resolved not to lose any 
of tlie advantages, which this temper in the people 
seemed to ofier them. That a conspiracy for 
subverting the democracy had existed, being now 
notorious, it followed, at lea^t as a probability, 
dmt numbers were more or less, implicated in the 
guilt; To excite suspicion . among ^ the people, 
against 'almost any, was thus easy ;. suspicion 

sufficed 
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sufficed to procure condemnation; and accusations 
were extended, till more than twelve hundred of 
the principal Argian citizens were executed. At 
length the accusers became alarmed at their own 
success. The people called for more accusations 
and more confiscation. The demagogues knew 
no longer either how to feed or how to still the 
popular fury. In the prevailing dispositioii to sus- 
pect, their hesitation appeared suspicious. The 
turn among the multitude was observed, by those 
who still feared the progress of accusation, and 
they were diligent in improving the opportunity. 
The people, habituated to bloody nevertheless the 
farther they went in fiiry, became the more fear- 
ful of revenge. In tins temper they were easily 
persuaded that the accusers Were betraying 
them ; and with the same haste and informality, 
with which such numbers, at their instigation, 
had suffered, the demagogues were themselves 
all condemned and executed. Then, proceeds the 
historian, little commonly sedulous to account for 
what he relates most extraordinary, the people 
became calm, and the former quiet and harmony 
in the city were restored. A circumstance, how- 
ever, which he has reported, appears atithentically 
to mark, not only the manner of the popular 
justice, on this occasion, but also the excess of the 
popular vengeance. Among the numencius seditions 
of Argos, this, for its enormity, obtained the dis- 
tinction of a name; it was called the Scytalism^ 
staff-work or bludgeoning. 

Whatever then may have been the harmony 
which, according to the historian, was 30 instantly 

restored 
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CHAP, restored upon the execution of the demagogues ; 

,^xyiiT. yg^ ^ government, only liable to such excess of 
disorder, would be little capable of taking the 
lead of the affairs of a great confederacy. Still 
more then, in the weakness superinduced by its 
destructive political dissensions, it would be likely • 
to yield itself to the guidance of the able directors 
of the Theban councils, and submit its forces, in 
common with those of the other commonwealths 
of the alliance, to be commanded in chief by the 
great general of the Theban people. 
. It is a truly curious account, free from incon- 
sistency and the marvellous, that remains to us 
from Diodorus, of the consequences of that peace, 
by which independency, under the patroqage of 
Thebes supported by Persia, was assured to all 
Grecian cities. The most important particulars, 
unmentioned by Xenophon, sufficiently accord 
with the tenor of Xenophon's narrative ; and the 
whole deserves notice the more, because contrary 
to Xenophon, all Diodorus's partiality was for 
the cause of Thebes and democracy. 

i>iod. 1 . 15. The establishment of the sovereinty of the 
people in every city^^, says the historian, pro- 
duced great disturbances and numerous seditions ; 
especially in Peloponnesus. For, the people there 
having been mostly accustomed to oligarchal go- 
vernment, their new democratical authority was 
exercised with eager but unskilful zeal *'. Many 
of the most respectable men, in various cities, 
were driven into banishment: many through 

calumnious 
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calumnious and interested accusations, were exe- 
cuted; confiscated property, divided aniong the 
people, was, as a reward held out to incite hasty 
and unjust condemnation. To obviate these 
evils, sedition soon grew busy ; and, to avoid them,^ 
emigration abounded^. The pressure fell much 
upon those who had held the admihistratioh of 
their respective towns under Lacedaemonian pa- 
tronage. For, as these had generally carried 
their authority with some haughtiness, the multi- 
tude no sooner acquired power, than they exer- 
cised it under the instigation of resentment. This 
passion of course became mutual; and if those, 
who had been injured and oppressed, recovered 
power, little contented with justice, they would 
use it for revenge. 

Of this disposition, the first, and a very remark- 
able instance, occurred in the sedition of the little 
Arcadian city of Phialeia. A number of its 
principal people, driven away, whether by sen- 
tence of banishment, or whether by fear of a 
worse condemnation, or perhaps of massacre, 
seized a strong post within the Phialeian territory. 
Before any efibctual measure was taken to dis- 
lodge them, the season of the Dionysia, the festival 
of Bacchus, occun^ed. We have already had 
occasion to observe instances of the attachment 

of 

^ This transladbn of a passage written eighteen hundred 
ysaiB ago, and applying to times four hundr^years before, 
80 exactly describes what has just been occurring in France, 
that it may alinost be necessary to desire the reader to look 
at the original, for proof that it is not a forgery. What 
follows wants only the change of a oapse ortwo to make it 
apply equally to Uie French as to the Grecian revolution. 

yoh. VI. c c 
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CHAP, of the Greeks, passionate at the saioe time and 
xxviii. scrupulous, to tiiose festjive ceremonies of what 
they called religion. The Phialeian people, newly 
be(X)me soverein, would not be debarred of their 
sacred joys, or restrained in them. They were 
collected in the theater, intmit upon its amuse- 
ftieats, when the exiles entered the towq, and 
carried massacre among them almost unresisted. 
According to the historiaa's account, their purpose 
Would appear meerly revenge ; but probably they 
had a viety also to plund^. To hold the plac^ 
however, when they had mastered it, wa^ totally 
out of their thought : against the powerful con- 
federacy, of which Thebes was the triumphant 
head, and the democracy of Phialeia a member, 
it was too much beyond hope. little beneficial 
therefore to themselves, this bloody deed brought 
great inconvenience upon many of their friends, 
who had been allowed hitherto ^ residence in the 
city. Fearing that isevenge, unable to reach the 
juster objects, might fall .upon thiem if Ihey re- 
mained, all fled,, with the exiles to Lacedsemoii« 
Nearly about the same time, among the Co- 
rinthiani^ the democratieal was the fogitivf party. 
The new prevalence of the democratieal cauie, 
under Theban supremacy, incouraged tbesa tp 
hope, that they might not only rey^og^ themselves 
on their opponents, but establish themselves in 
their stead. A number of them, who had taken 
refuge in the Argolic territory, communicated with 
some still residing in Corinth, and . a plot was 
cpncerted for a revolution. To put this focwardj 
' niafiy of the exiles returned into th^ cj(ty, hopipg 

'*. '.to 
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to remain unobserved: but, suspicion arising jSECt. 
among those who held th« government, measures i ^^ 
Were taken so effectually for preventing their escape, 
that, in despair, they killed oneanother. Then 
those evils, which the friends of the Phialeian 
exiles avoided, by flying with their conquering 
comrades, fell upon the friends of the Corinthians, 
vrho failed in their plot. Accusations were nu- 
merous; many were in consequence executed; 
and many, happy to find opportunity for flight, 
saved themselves only by a miserable emigration. 

In the democratical government of M egara, an 
^igarchat party attempted a revolution. Nume^ 
rous executions followed the failure, and many 
more were avmded only by flight. In Phlius it 
was the democratical party that was compelled 
to fly. The democratical Phliasians, like the 
^tgarchal Phialeians, seized a strong post within 
the tenritory of their city : but, finding no such 
opportunity against the vigilant aristocracy of 
PhKus, as iJie wildness of democratical sovereinty 
in Fhialeia had afforded, they ingaged a body of 
those mercenary troops, which seem now to have 
been always ready, in Greece, to accept pay, or 
to earn plunder, in any service. Thus strength- 
ened, they annoyed their adversaries in the city 
gitedtly : in one action they killed more than three 
hundred. But, ere long, they experienced the 
danger of trusting troops unconnected with them 
by any certain and permanent interest. Opportu- 
nity was found toicorrupt their mercenaries, la 
a following battle they were deserted by them, 
And in consequence were defeated, with such 

c c 2 slaughter, 
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G HAP. slaughter, that the miserable remnant, unable 
any longer to hold the post in !Phliasia (probably 
Tricaranum, mentioned by Xenophon to have 
been occupied by Phliasian exiles) with<kew to 
Argos. 

In a few general words only Diodorus notices 
the sedition in Sicyon, of which an account has 
already been given in some detail from Xetio-* 
phon; and then, concluding his review, ^ sudi/ 
he says, ^ was the calamitous state of Pelopon-^ 
' nesus.' 

From this account of the consequences of the 
general peace, which followed the battle of 
Leuctra, and the embassy of Pelopidas inta 
Persia, we may form some conjecture what were 
the indecision and trouble and confusion, indi-^ 
catdd. only in those three words by Xenophon, 
which, notwithstanding the pacification, followed, 
the battle of Mantineia. After then comparing 
the pictures remaining tons from the cotemporary 
historian, deeply interested in the aristocratical 
cause, witb those of the compiler who, between 
three and four centuries after, adopted the pre- 
judices of the oppositje party, and observing how 
they suppdrt oneanother, the sketch of a cotem- 
porary orator, tho intended to serve a political 
purpose, may appear no unfair summing-up «f 
the state of things in Peloponnesus. * The mul- 
iwcr. * titude in Peloponnesus,' says Isocrates, speakii^, 
in the name of Archidamus prince of Lacedaemon,- 

* and all those whom we distinguish by the name. 

* of common peojrfe,. tho they heedlessly enoi^h 
' ingaged in the Theban cause^ will I think, ia 

/ future, 
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future, be more cautious. For nothing, of what sect. 
they expected, has followed from the revolution, ^ ^^ - 
whith they have been so eager to promote. 
Instead of greater freedom, they have acquired 
only a worse servitude : for, instead of the best 
of their fellowcitizens, they are now subjected 
to the worst. Instead of independency, they 
have established a dreadful lawlessness. Ac- 
customed formerly to march with the Lacedae- 
monians against others, they now see others 
marching against them. Seditions, which for- 
merly they only heard of, in distant parts, they 
now experience almost daily at home. Calami- 
ties are so various and extensive, that to decide 
who suffer most is impossible. Not a city 
remains uninjured by its neighbors : lands are 
ravaged, towns plundered, private houses de- 
solated ; and those governments are overthrown, 
and those laws abolished, under which they were 
formerly the happiest of the Greeks. Mistrust 
and hatred, hence, are so become popular 
passions, that no enmity can exceed what exists 
between fellowcitizens. Where formerly was 
general plenty, and a concord promoting general 
injoyment, now the rich would rather throw their 
wealth into the sea, than give to the numerous 
poor ; while these would be much less delighted 
in finding a treasure, than in stripping the rich 
of their property. Holy sacrifice is no longer 
regarded, but murders are committed even on 
the altars : and there are more exiles now 
from single cities, than formerly from ^11 Pe^ 
loponnesus/ 

c c 3 While 
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CHAP* While. such was the state of the soQtheni pe^ 
xxvni. QJQgij^^ whichi when united under the supremtic j 
of Lacedaomon, had taken the lead amoi^ the 
political oonceras of the nation^ so that Pelopdn'^ 
nesian was a name of eminence among the Greeks, 
that northern province, which possessed, in the 
greatest degree, the natural advantages adapted 
to give political importance, and which lately, 
under the guidance of one extraordinary man, 
had actually acquired a threatening supcariority, 
fell ag^in into no enviable situation. The tyrant 
x«D. Hef. tagqs of Thessaly, Alexander of Pher®, after a 
il s«!^5r! rdgn of eleven yeiurs^ was assassinated, through a 
plot in which his wife was ing^ged. Her ddest 
brother, Tisophonus, a principal in the ccxispimcy, 
succeeded to the supreme executive power, and 
heki it stiU, when Xenophon put the finishing hand 
5^ to his Grecian Annals *^ The deliveiry of his 
i.i5.p.5ir. country from the tyranny of Alexand^, tho by a 
base midni^t murder, gave Tisiphonus a ^Qim 
of popularity among his fellowcountrymen : for 
the advantage of the deed they overlooked its 
foulness. But a country where all conception of 
what can give stability to law and Just govemmcnt 
is so wanting, that assassination may find public 

ap{jaase, 

* Plotarch says that Thebe, wife of Afexaqdar, waft 
daughter of JaBon. (Pint. vit. Pelopid. p. 534. t. 1.) Xeno- 
phon and Diodoros both mention the wife of Alexabdery 
mter of Tisiphonas^ as a princ^ in tbe eonspiracf; Xeoo^ 
phon with very particular circumstances, and Diodonisl>j the 
name of Thebe : (Diod. 1. 15. p. 517.) both equally mention 
Tisiphonsfl^ brother of Thebe, as successor to AteaAdsr in 
the dignity of tagus, but neither speaks of them as ^hikWo 
pf Jason. This omission, by the earlier writers, affoixis 
strong presumption that Plutarch wrote, as too freqaestly 
was his way, carelessly. 
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applause, in the supposition that assassination 
only can obviate tyranny, will never long be free. 
Hsiphonus, raised to the dignity of tagus, was 
allowed to rule, like Alexander and Jason, by an 
army of mercenaries ; because, with its defective 
constitution, only so, probably, authority could be 
carried through Thessaly. In such circumstances, 
not the virtue only, but the ability of Jason would 
be requisite to exercise sovereinty, so as either to 
conciliate or to deserve popularity; Tisiphonus 
wanted either the ability, or the virtue, or both- 
Opposition to him, repressed by military power, 
was punished by numerous executions and banish- 
inents ; gnd still opposition was ready, wherever 
it might dare to show itself. Some of the towns 
obeyed the tagus ; some resisted him. Indecision 
and trouble and confusion seem to have pervaded 
Thessaly, which had a constitutional chief, not 
less than Peloponnesus, left without a leading or 
connecting power : and thus those, whose terri- 
torial advantages, as an able cotemporary writer 
observes, should have made them the most power- isocr. 
ful of the Greeks, became abroad insignificant and p%^^t. ,. 
at home wretched. 

It may afford some consolation, in contem- 
plating human affairs, that the pressure of evils, 
in one part of the world, not uncommonly pro- 
duces a flow of prosperity in others. If, amid 
extensive confusion, security, in civilized society, 
can be found anywhere, the favored spot will 
especially attract those, whose ability to be useful, 
giving them value, will make them welcome ; and 

c c 4 thus 
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CHAP, thus sometimes, in the wreck of nations, all that 
^^^^* is most valuable among men becomes ccmcen- 
trated. The spots where, in such circumstances, 
security will most be found, will generally be 
among those least favored by nature, for the ordi- 
nary purposes of life. Thus, in the middle ages, 
the marshes of Venice, the mountains of Genoa, 
and the scarcely accessible cliffs of Amalfi, 
attracted whatever remained of most worth from 
the wreck of the Roman empire ^' ; and, in those 
earlier times of which we have been treating, amid 

the 



*' Venice and Genoa, with their local inconvenienciea, have 
local advantages, beyond that of meer security, which have 
assisted to extend their prosperity throu^ civilized agea; 
but the local inconveniencies of Amalfi are such that they 
repelled, ajs soon as the security, derived from inaccessibility, 
was no longer wanted: ' OpprcAsed,' in Gibbon's phrase, ^ by 
■* the arms of the Normans, and sacked by the jealousy of 
* Pisa,' (Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, ch. 56.) 
Amalfi never recovered from the blow. Describing, with hit 
usual livehness of manner, the extraordinary prosperity of 
Amalfi, Gibbon has omitted notice of its local peculiarities, 
to which, it was so much indebted for its prosperity. Only 
thirty miles from Naples, and seven from Salerno, there is 
scarcely any intercourse with Amalfi but by sea. In summer 
the road over the mountains, whose snows supply Naples 
with the ice, which the habits of the people, of all ranks, 
have made almost as necessary as bread, is barely practicable 
for a mule ; and in winter generally, it is said, impracticable, 
or to be attempted only by an able walker* In the town 
itself winter is scarcely known ; no north or east wind can 
blow upon it : but the reverberated heat of the summer-sun 
is such, that a particular construction of the dwellinp, 
adapted to exclude the beam and produce a draft of air, is 
required to inable even the natives to breathe. Since the 
ruins of Psestnm have been pointed out to public notice, the 
picturesk beauties of the coast, forming the northern boundaxy 
of the bay of Salerno, a coast which Salvator studied, have 
ingaged the attention of travellers and students^of landscape^ 
painting ; and hence Amalfi has become more known, . among 
English travellers, than it was formerly, or perhaps is now, 
to most Neapolitans. 
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the complicated trouhles of Greece, MegGura, ssct^ 
situated, like Genoa, on a mountaiDoas coast of . 
the continent, and Cos, a small distant Hand, flo- 
rished singularly. The Marians, as Isocrates isoer. 
says of them, possessing really neither land nor ^t4s.t.t. 
port, and whose mountains are destitute even of ^.f^T 
mines, nevertheless through the laborious culti- <^7**'^- 
vation of their rocks, and by a diligence in manu* 
iacture and commerce, which overbore disadvan- 
tages of situation, profiting on the contrary firom 
that situation, to preserve the peace of their 
narrow territory, amid warring neighbors, had the 
wealthiest families of Greece ^^. It was in likQ niod. 1.15. 
manner, among the general troubles, andappa^ scrabo^ ^ 
rently in consequence of them, that the new town ^'^^^^' 
of Cos was founded, in the iland of the same 
name, and rapidly became very considerable* 
The iland, scarcely twenty miles long and five 
wide, fortunate in soil and climate, had the advan* 
tage of being united in one republic ; but not 
without experiencing the common bane of the 
Grecian republics, sedition. It was distracted by 
parties, when an earthquake overthrew great part 
of the principal town. Able men, at the head of 
the party then holdmg the administration, took B.C.4U, 
advantage of this event for a bold undertaking, pt^do^ * 
Instead of restoring the old town, called Astypalaiai 
they removed, with all their adherents, to a new 
one, which they founded on a more advantageous 

part 

^ Xenophoo informs us that the great Mmrce of the wealth 
of Megar&was a oiaoufiMStore of coane cloth, '£|«yMJbir«»i«« 
The Megarian dtbeos were maeter maouftetarere ; the joar « 
DeymeD were slaves, bought barbarians* Mem. Socr« 1..8« 
c 7* s. 6. 
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CHAP, gowrmnent being democratical^ some ambitious 
xxym. jn^m proposed to raise themselves to power^ by 
exciting the multitude against those of principal 
anthority, influence, and estimation, in the com^ 
monwealth. These had ruled, hitherto, . through 
popidar favor. But the opposition drove them 
to contrary politics; and, at length, finding 
their situation uneasy and alarming. in extreme, 
they resolved upon the hazardous expedient of 
attempting a revolution, and establishing oligsurchy. 
Before, however, the^ could prepare their plot for 
execution, suspicion of it arose among the popular 
party, and the most suspected were seized and put 
to the torture. The chie& of the conspiracy then, 
aware of the hasty, unscrupulous ai)d unmerciful 
temper of popular sovereinly, to avoid greater 
misery, instantly destroyed themselves. 

The death of these men however, and the insuing 
confii^cation of their property, rather excited than 
satisfied the cruel jealousy and aviuice of the 
multitude. One of those ui^der the rack having 
named thirty others, as privy to the conspiracy, 
the popular assembly, soverein, judge, and party, 
without form g( trial, sent all to the executioner, 
and ordered their property to the public treasury. 
Thel popular leaders dien resolved not to lose any 
of liie advantages, which this temper in the people 
seemed to offer them. That a conspiracy for 
'- r-\ subverting the democracy had existed, being now 
notorious, it followed, at lea^t as a probability, 
diat numbers were more or less- implicated in the 
guilt; To excite suspioion . among > the people, 
against ^ almost any, was thus easy :• suspicion 

sufficed 
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sufficed to procure condemnation; and accusations 
were extended, till more than twelve hundred of 
the principal Argian citizens were Executed. At 
length the accusers became alarmed at their own 
success. The people called for more accusations 
and more confiscation. The demagogues knew 
no longer either how to feed or how to still the 
popular fury. In the prevailing dispositiod to sus- 
pect, their hesitation appeared suspicious. The 
turn among the multitude was observed, by those 
who still feared the progress of accusation, and 
they were diligent in improving the opportunity. 
The people, habituated to bloody nevertheless the 
ferther they went in fury, became the more fear- 
ful of revenge. In this temper they were easily 
persuaded that the accusers w^ere betraying 
them ; and with the same haste and informality, 
with which such numbers, at their instigation, 
had suffered, the demagogues were themselves 
ail condemned and executed. Then, proceeds the 
historian, little commonly sedulous to account for 
what he relates most extraordinary, the people 
became calm, and the former quiet and harmony 
in the city were restored. A circumstance, how- 
ever, which he has reported, appears authentically 
to mark, not only the manner of the popular 
justice, on this occasion, but also the excess of the 
popular vengeance. Among the numerttus seditions 
of Argos, this, for its enormity, obtaitied the dis- 
tinction of a name; it was csdied the ' Scytalism, 
staff-work or bludgeoning. 

Whatever then may have been the harmony 
which, according to the historian, was 30 instantly 

restored 
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CHAP, government being democratical^ some ambitious 

xxvra. ju^ proposed to raise themselves to power^ by 

exciting the multitude against those of principal 
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confiscation of their property, rather excited than 
satisfied the cruel jealousy and avarice of the 
multitude. One of those ui^der the rack having 
named thirty others, as privy to the conspiracy, 
Ae popular assembly, soverein^ judge, and party, 
without form of trial, sent all to the executioner, 
and wdered their property to the public treasury. 
I^ popular leaders tiien resolved not to lose any 
of t^ advantages, which this temper in the people 
seemed to offer them. That a conspiracy for 
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Bufiliced to procure condemnation; and accusations 
were extended, till more than twelve hmidred of 
the principal Argian citizens were executed. At 
length the accusers became alarmed at their own 
success. The people called for more accusations 
and more confiscation. The demagogues knew 
no longer either how to feed or how to still the 
popular fury. In the prevailing dispositioii to sus« 
pect, their hesitation appeared suspicious. The 
turn among the multitude was observed, by those 
who still feared the progress of accusation, and 
they were diligent in improving the opportunity. 
The people, habituated to bloody nevertheless the 
farther they went in fary, became the more fear- 
ful of revenge. In this temper they were easily 
persuaded that the accusers Were betraying 
them ; and with the same haste and informality, 
with which such numbers, at their instigation, 
had suffered, the demagogues were themselves 
all condemned and executed. Then, proceeds the 
historian, little commonly sedulous to account for 
what he relates most extraordinary, the people 
became calm, and the former quiet and harmony 
in the city were restored. A circumstance, how- 
ever, which he has reported, appears authentically 
to mark, not only the manner of the popular 
justice, on this occasion, but also the ex^cess of the 
popular vengeance. Among the nunieitius seditions 
of Argos, this, for its enormity, obtained the dis* 
tinction of a name; it was csdied the ' Scytalism^ 
staff-work or bludgeoning. 

Whatever then may have been the harmony 
which, according to the historian, was 30 instantly 

restored 
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CHAP, govenmieiit being democratical^ some ambitioua 
xxvm. m^ proposed to raise themselves to power^ by 
exciting the multitude against those of principal 
authority, inflaence, and estimation, in the com^ 
monwealth. . These had ruled, hitherto, throngh 
popular favor* But the exposition drove them 
to contrary politics; and, at length, finding 
their' situation tmeasy and alarming in extreme, 
they resolved upon the hazardous expedient of 
attemptmg a revolution, and establishing oligarchy. 
Before, howeva:, they could prq>are their plot for 
execution, suspicion of it arose among the popular 
party, and the most suspected were seized and put 
to the torture. The chie& of the conspiracy then, 
aware of the hasty, unscrupulous ai)d unmerciful 
temper of popular sovereinty, to avoid greater 
misery, instantly destroyed themselves. 

The death of tiiese men however, and the insuing 
confii^cation of their property, rather excited than 
satisfied the cruel jealousy and avarice of the 
multitude. One of those ui^der the rack having 
named thirty others, as privy to the conspiracy, 
Ae popular assembly, soverein, judge, and party, 
without form of trial, sent all to the executioner, 
and ordered their property to the public treasury. 
THmI popular leaders tiien resolved not to lose any 
of <^ advantages, which this temper in the people 
seemed to offer them. That a conspiracy for 
subverting the democracy hiad existed, being now 
notorious, it followed, at lea^t as a probability, 
tiiat numbers >weire more pr less, implicated in the 
guilt; To excite suspidon : among, the people, 
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sufficed to procure condemnation; and accusations 
were extended, till more than twelve hundred of 
the principal Argian citizens were executed. At 
length the accusers became alarmed at their own 
success. The people called for more accusations 
and more confiscation. The demagogues knew 
no longer either how to feed or how to still the 
popular fury. In the prevailing disposition to sus- 
pect, their hesitation appeared suspicious. The 
turn among the multitude was observed, by those 
who still feared the progress of accusation, and 
they were diligent in improving the opportunity. 
The people, habituated to bloody nevertheless the 
ferther they went in fary, became the more fear- 
ful of revenge. In this temper they were easily 
persuaded that the accusers Were betraying 
them ; and with the same haste and infonhality, 
with which such numbers, at their instigation, 
had suffered, the demagogues were themselves 
all condemned and executed. Then, proceeds the 
historian, little commonly sedulous to account for 
what he relates most extraordinary, the people 
became calm, and the former quiet and harmony 
in the city were restored. A circumstance, how- 
ever, which he has reported, appears atithentically 
to mark, not only the manner of the popular 
justice, on this occasion, but also the excess of the 
popular vengeance. Among the nutheitius seditions 
of Argos, this, for its enormity, obtained the dis- 
tinction of a name; it was called the Scytalism^ 
staff-work or bludgeoning. 

Whatever then may have been the harmony 
which, according to the historian, was 30 instantly 

restored 
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CHAP« has pronounced him the model of all eloquence f 
how the simple form of the Doric temple, cleared 
from Egyptian and Asiatic sophistication, became 
the source of pure taste for all the architecture 
of the nation, chastening stiU the artist's fancy, 
when in aftertimes he was required to vary forms, 
for the various purposes of civilized and luxurious 
life, and to add the richest ornaments ; and how 
that chastity and greatness of design became en« 
hernial, which are striking in some of the medals,* 
of times beyond the oldest historians ; these are 
objects of wonder among which conjecture is be* 
wildered. 

But, on the continent of European Greece, in 
the height of its troubles, arts, commerce, and 
science, were not confined to the narrow limits of 
inferior towns, Megara and Sicyon. A wider 
field was yet open to them, in which, not only 
they might expatiate in some security, but find 
even peculiar advantages. Megam, and Sicyon, 
and Cos, and Cnidus, bore the characteristics 
more of civil communities than of political powers, 
licaving to others the care of the great interests 
of the Greek nd.tion, which they could little in- 
fluence, thdr administrations gave their attention' 
to preserve the peace of their own little states, 
as they could, and, in that peace, to cultivate 
commerce and the arts. Wise, and perhaps ne- 
cessary, in their political impotence, such depen- 
dence upon events would have been, for Athens, 
a weak policy. The obvious danger, of losing 
more through acquiescence than would be ha- 
^rded by exertion, impelled her to take an active 

part 
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l^art in the common affairs of Greece. Liable 
thus, unavoidably, to some . degree of political 
turbulence, nevertheless the administration, ge« 
n'erally directed by able yet moderate men, pre- 
served peace, as we have seen, within Attica, 
while the Athenian arms were seldom unemployed 
abroad; and, notwithstanding the vices of the 
Athenian civil constitution, yet, in comparison 
with many other parts of Greece, person and 
jj^operty in Attica might be esteemed secure. To 
these then being added the advantages of an 
extent of territory, narrow indeed, yet far superior 
to that of most Grecian republics ; of a powerful 
navy ; and of that very political importance which 
forbad perfect quiet; Athens became the great 
resort of science, arts, and commerce. Peiraeus, 
as Isocrates informs us, was the center of the isocPaaeg. 
trade of the age : he calls it the center of Greece ; ^* ^^' ^*' 
^nd, for maritime communication, it might be 
not improperly so called. Commodities, he says, 
scarcely to be obtained elsewhere of one kind in 
each place, were found in abundance, of every 
kind, in Peirseus. Eloquence, then, from the 
nature of die government, and from the manner 
of administering the law, was cultivated, as a 
qualification almost necessary to civilized life ; 
and philosophy ingaged earnest attention . as a 
eonductor to eloquence. Athens was the place 
in Crreece where means most occurred for the 
acquisition of wealth, where commerce had most 
expanse, where the government offered most op- 
portunities, where even learning was a road to 
riohes; and, dio great fortune could c hardly bie 
VOL, VI. J} D held 
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ctt AP. held there m quiet and security, yet it mi^t be 
xxnn.^ gp^t ^th splendor. Wealdi alid science were 
attended of course by the arts, to which sdence 
assi^ed to give the embellishmetit of fine taste. 
Thus architecture, sculpture, and painting, con- 
tinued to receive improv^n^its, during all the 
turbulence which followed the Peloponnesian war ; 
and it was during that period that Plato wrote 
and tau^t, Lysias and Isocrates pleaded, und 
Aristode and Demosthenes were studying, in 
Athens. - 

It is impossiUe for the compiler of Grecian 
history not to feel a particular interest in the 
fortunes of anodier Athenian of that age^ the 
soldier-philosopher-author, who has been his con^ 
doctor, now tbrough a period of neariy half a 
century, among those transactions in which he 
was liimself an actor ; and the supposition will 
naturally follow, that the reader will not be 
wholly unimpressed with a similar sentiment. 
Fortonetely die m^norials remaining to us, tbo 
very inadequate to the gratification of a just ca- 
riosity, will however, as far as they go, perfectly 
co'indde with the purpose of Gredan histoiy^ 
affording ho unimportant addition to our pro- 
dded illustration of the actual state of Gireiece. 

Whether an illustrious man was bom in a high 
or a low situation in society, howelrer otherwise 
indifferent, cannot be intirely So toward a know- 
l^e of the character, dther of the man, or of tbe 
times in whk^ he lived; and especially in Grreeci^ 
wliere the opposittcm between tiie l^er ia^ 

y lower 
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lower orders formed the prominent point, in the 
character of the national politics, from times be- 
fore connected history, till those when the country 
ceases to be an object for history. But, concern- 
ing the ancestry of XenopKon, antient writers 
have left no farther information, than that he was 
son of Gryllus, an Athenian of that division of Dioe.Laert 
the Attic people, which composed the Erchian or ^^ **** 
Echrian borough, of the JEgeid ward. Various 
indications however concur in tendency to denote, 
that his family was of some consideration, and 
that he was born rather to afSuence than poverty. 
The scholars of Socrates were mostly of the prin- 
cipal families of Athens; so much Xenophon 
himself informs us ; and he was a scholar of 
Socrates, bred apparently without a profession. xciLAnab. 
His early intimacy with Proxenus, who appears J; J^*^j ^^ 
to have been of an eminent family in Thebes, <^* 6. s. 9. & 
implies a probability at least that he was of con- 
nections not ^eatly inferior in his own country ^7« 
The same drcumstance, together with his earnest- 
ness to leave Athens, just after the restoration of 
the democracy, as his friend had left Thebes 
apparently because prospects were not pleasant 
lor him under the prevalence of the demecratical 
party there, marks that his connection with the 
aristocratical interest, probably inherited, was at 

least 

" ProxQnos, generally marked by Xenophon only as a 
Boeotian, Am disdngaished in one passage of Uie AnaWis as a 
Thelian. (Atiab. 1. 2. c. 1. s. 8.) He alone, of the Grecian 
geneiali in the service of Cyrus^ is styled 4 friend of the 
nsiBce, fikHf (Anab. 1. 1. c. 1. s. 11.) one admitted to fami- 
liar commuiiication ; the o&ers are caHed {Imii guests received 
tftiiis table. 
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x"v^^* least veiy early formed. The confidence then 
*^— V — • with which Proxenus promised him introduction 
to Cyrus, and the attention paid him by that 
prince ; his election, after the loss of both those 
patrons, to a great military command, from no 
previous military rank, by those who possessed 
the best claims of previous rank to that very 
situation ; tlie respect with which, unprotected by 
his country, he was treated by Spartan officers 
in the highest forein commands, by the king, 
Agesilaus, and finally by the Lacedaemonian 
aristocracy ; all these circumstances, tho perhaps 
each singly might be referred to another cause, 
seem collectively to afford strong presumptive 
evidence that he was not originally distinguished 
for his merit alone, but that his birth and connec- 
tions had assisted to introduce and ^ve him 
consideration. 
DiogjLMrt Xenophon, we are told, was eminently favored 
▼n. Xen. ^jy nature with elegance of countenance and per- 
XeikAnab. SOU. He was blest, as we learn from himself, 
*' *• with active strength, and a constitution of a firm- 

ness fitting him for a soldier's life in any climate. 
Tiie superior qualifications of his mind had ap- 
parently been already observed by Socrates, when, 
meeting him in a narrow way (if we may credit 
Dio^LMit« Laertius for the story) the philosopher stopped 
him by putting his stick across, and abruptiy 
asked, * Whence comes every good to man ?' 
Answer being made to his satisfaction, he asked 
again, ^ How then are nsen made honest and 
^ good?' This producing hesitation/ Socrates 
added, ^ Fdlow me then and learn/ When 

Xenophon 
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Xenof^onwas invited by Proxenus to the court S£CT. 
of Sardis, then about his six or s^ven and twentieth . ^ ^ 
year, it is evident^ from his own account, that he B.C. 403. 
considered Socrates as his best frimd and most ^* 
valuable adviser. He did not fail therefore to xen.Aoab. 
consult him upon that occasion. Both were aware s. 4^ 5, e. 
that to ingage in the service of Cyrus, the ally of 
Lacedaemon, and esteemed the enemy of Athens, 
or at least of the democracy, would afford oppor- 
tunity, not unlikely to be used, for exciting popular 
resentment against him. Socrates therefore ad- 
vised, as in a case of both difficulty and impor- 
tance, to consult the Delphian oracle. What 
confidence the philosopher really had in oracles, 
as we have formerly observed, seems difficult to 
judge : but, as a forbidding response would pro- 
bably divert his young friend from a hazardous 
purpose, and an incouraging one would give to 
that purpose a sanction, which the public religion 
acknowleged and the law respected, the advice 
appears to have been unquestionably wise. Both 
the doubt, however, and the advice given upoa it, 
seem strongly to confirm the supposition, before 
stated, that Xenophon was rich and of consider- 
able connections. For restrictions upon forein ^^ Symp. 

* c 4* ft* 30 

travel attached only upon, those of some eminence ; ' 
popular jealousy was little to be. apprehended by 
the needy and obscure ; and the Delphian oracle 
seems to have been accessible only to^ the rich, 
and favorable almost only to the profuse. Xeno- 
phon went to Delphi; but, bent, with all the 
ardor of youth, upon new and great prospects, 
and.urged, apparently^ by uneasiness under the 
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CHAP, enlisting administration of his country, instead of 
.^^y"*. asking the oracle. Whether he should go to Sardis? 
he asked, To which of the gods he should sacri- 
fice and pray for success in his projected journey? 
Hie answer favored him with direct inforination, 
which he reported to Socrates ; who, he says, dis- 
satisfied with the evasion of his advice, but never- 
theless considering the response as amounting to 
a command to go, recommended, ^ to do as the 
* god directed/ 

The expence of the journey to Sardis, of resi- 
dence at a court of much more than the Lydian 
satrap's usual splendor, and of accompanying the 
army afterward on its long march into Upper 
Asia, Xenophon appears to h^tve borne from his 
private fortune, unassisted by emolument fit)m 
any appointment. Nevertheless that he lived 
upon a high footing, and made even more than 
common figure, is fiilly indicated. Without the 
pretensions of either military rank or civil office, 
he was in a situation to cominunicate personally 
with the Persian prince. This is shown, in the 
narrative, before he left Sardis, and again, more 
particularly, on the day of the battle of Cunaxa. 
Cb. w. B. t. When, after the circumvention of the generals, a 
body of cavalry was to be formed, his horses are 
mentioned in a manner implying that they were 
more numerous than those of any officer of the 
Grecian forces, Clearchus only perhaps excepted. 
These considerations then may assist to account 
for his elevation, at his early age, at once to the 
rank of general, over all the officers holding com- 
mands in die body under Proxenus^ and by their 
election. It 



Itw^ while Xenophon was in Asia, or about sect. 
the time of his retuni, that Socrates, whose loss ^ ^^' . 
he has so affectionately Lamented, and whose B.C.401; 
worth he has so tiAy nscorded, was condemned ^, j^^- 

rm 1 01.94.4. 

and executed. Ine administration, we may be or. 95. 1. 
assured, was not friendly to Xenophon, under 
which sudi an event could have place* A decree 
of banishment was proposed against him, and 
carried ; at what point of time is not ascertained, 
but it seems to have been within two years after 
the death of Socrates. In reporting the arrival Anab. i r. 
of the troops, under his command, in sight of ^' 
European ground, he takes occasion to mention 
Us own earnestness to return immediately to 
Athens. We have seen how, first, the request, cb. ss.1.6. 
and iifterward the adverse conduct, of the J^ace- ^^ '**" ""*• 
dsemonian commander on the Hellespontine 
station, Anaxibius, interposed delays ; and how, 
at length, attachment to Ins fll^used little army, 
concurring perhapd with some view of private 
advantage, induced Xenophon to forego his pur- 
pose for a time, and, in midwinter, ingage in the 
service of the Tliracian prince Seuthes. In the 
following spring the of^xurtumty so fortunately B.c.399. 
occurred, for the troops to ingage in the Lace^ ' ^^^* 
di^moiiian service, for the war then resolved 
against Persia. On this oqcasion he agpun declares Anab. i. k 
his purpose of reto^ming directly to Athens ; ^ '^^ *' ^ 
adcting, that the decree of Jbanishment was not yet 
passed against Imn. The earnest request how* 
ever, he says, of some among his officers whom 
he most eateemfidt 4hat:hi9 would retain line com- 
mand till he had in parson delivered themov^ to 
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CHAP, the Lacedasmonian commander-in-chief, TBim- 

XXVIIL 

^- — « — ' bron, induced him again to delay his voyage. 

It has been evidently among Xenophon's pur- 
poses, in his account of the return of the Greeks, 
to obviate the imputation of having improperly 
amassed private wealth: an imputation seldom 
failing to be urged, with or without foundation, 
in accusations of offences against the common- 
wealth, at Athens. In relating the entertainment 
given by Seuthes, immediately on ingaging the 
service of the Cyreians, Xenophon has taken 
occasion to mention his poverty. It was usual, 
it seems, for those received at the table of 
Thracian princes, to carry presents with them. 
Timasion of Dardanum, from his store of Asiatic 
spoil, offered a silver cup and a Persian carpet ^\ 
the latter valued at forty pounds sterUng. Xeno- 
phon, who had brought from Asia only one slave- 
servant, and the meier necessary for his return to 
Athens, made a gratifying speech, which seems to 
have been favorably received instead of a present. 
His stipulated pay, thai, of about four guineas 
monthly, for his short service with Seuthes, would 
certainly not make him rich. When the Grecian 
troops passed into the Lacedaemonian service^ 
while it was still his purpose to return to Athens, 
Atatb. 1. r: the Thracian prince repeated his former liberal 
1' «.' •! «o' offer of the lordship of die port of Bisanthe, and 
a territory around, and stock for its cultivation; 
with confirmation of the grant, and assurance of 

support 

* Tawiiai' paJi»fUM^* Spelmaa lias made an'apologj^ for 
bis tnuttlatioD, JFVr^um carpets, which it seenis barcUv to hav^ 
wanted. 
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support in it, by giving him his daughter iii mar- ss CT. 
riage, if he would remain with only a thousand ^ ^ i 
men ; pressing the proposal with the observation, 
that he would be safer so than in returning to his 
country. Nor was this what could occasion 
hesitation as a novelty ; for, under the late empire 
of Athens, many Athenians had possessed castles 
and estates in Thrace^', and some had married 
into the families of Thracian princes. Among 
these the connections and possessions of Miltiades 
and Alcibiades in the Chersonese, and of Agnon 
and Thucydides on the Strymon, have been 
objects for historical notice. Xenophon declares 
his positive refusal of the proposals of Seuthes^ 
without assigning his reasons; which perhaps it 
might have been difficult to state, so as to avoid 
offence either to the Lacedaemonian or to the 
Athenian government. 

In relating his arrival with the army at Lam- Anab. i r. 
psacus, on the Asiatic side of the Hellespont, he ^ ^ ** ^' 
speaks again of his poverty, and then he repeats, 
for the last time, the mention of his purpose to 
return home; whence it seems probable that 
intelligence of the decree of banishment reaiched 
him not long after. His accoui^t of these matters 
is strongly marked with ' caution, against offence 
to die two really despotic governments of Athens 
and> Lacedaemon ; on one of which he must be 
necessarily dependent, and the control of neitl;ijer 
could he intirely avoid. It is nevertheless strongly 
marked with candor. Evidently, in the outset of 

 •.•',' hi$. 
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CHAP, his expedition, he was fond of expehse and show : 
xxvm.^ Imj^ gflgj jjg ^i^g elected general, careless of 

9aving, genermis rather to profusion, and ambi- 
tious of popularity, he considered present expoise 
as opening future means. But the decree,, barriDg 
his return to his country, probably depriving him 
of property, certainly cutting off many hopes, 
made an alteration, necessarily almost total, in his 
views for his future life. Then it became a matter 
of urgency to consider, less how he might be 
great, than how he might subsist With akeratioa 
of his economy, if he retained his military situa- 
tion, opportunity was apparently before him. 
His preparation dien to account for the acquisition 
of wealth, by means without moral reproadi, in 
die common estimation of the times, and, not 
only allowed by the religion, but specially war* 
ranted, as he asserts, by the declared favor of the 
gods of his country, yet for which he seems never- 
theless with some anxiety to apologize, wSl 
deserve notice. 
Anab. L 7. At Lampsacus he met a firiend vfbcaa he had 
knawn in Attica, Eucleides ; a Phliasiaii by birtb, 
and by profession a prophet, whose &ther, Clea- 
goras, had earned renown as a painter, by his work 
caSed the Dreams, in the Lyceimn at Adiens^. 
£ucleides coidd not believe Xeoapfaoo's docl^- 

ratkiQ, 



c S. f . 1. 



^ Spelman has observed t)iat no notice is found, in any 
other antieftt anl^or, of tdiis painter, or of 'his works hm 
mentioned; tho Pausanias has left a descjjptiQn pi t|he 
Lyceium, and from Pliny we have accounts oi earlier paint- 
ings. Possibly the works of Eucleides may have been 
removed to Antioch or to Rome, or, among the misfortunes 
qf A^fMB, thfj may have fae^ iMwfdif^heiioft IbfiJigectf 
tho«e writefs. 
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ration, tho affirmed wilh an oatb> that one who 
had been in so great a command, where others, 
with inferior advantages, as Timasion of Dar-- 
danum, and the soothsayer Silanus, had acquired 
considerable wealth, could be under any necessity 
to sell his horse for an immediate supply. The - 
present of hospitality however from the Lam- 
psakene state, usually made to those in high public Anab. i. r. 
s»tttations, inabled Xenophon to offer sacrifice. *^*^''*^* 
Eucleides attended the ceremony ; and, after 
inspecting the entrails of the victims, declared that 
he had no longer any doubt of the offerer's 
poverty. ' And I see it probable,' he said, ^ that 
' this will continue : for, if opportunities of gain 
' occur, some obstacle will intervene ; and, if no 
* other, you will be yourself the obstacle/ Xeno- 
phon allowed that this was likely. ' But more* 
' over,' continued Eucleides, ^ Jupiter Meilichius 
^ is adverse to you. Have you sacrificed to him, 
^ as I was accustomed to do with you at Athens?' 
He replied, that he had not sacrificed to that god 
since he had left home. ^ Then,' said Eucleides, 
' do it, and ben^t will follow^'.' 

On the morrow Xenophon proceeded with the s. s. 
army to Ophiynium ; and there, according to the 
antient Attic rites, he sacrificed, scorching hq^ 
whde, and the symptoms were pro{Mtions^\ On 
the same day the Lacedaemonian Commissioners 

came 

* We want information of tiie import of many of the titlen 
of the Greek deities. Meilichius seems to have meant the 
character of the supreme god as the kind father of men, in 
opposition to that of the avenger of rin. 

** Spefanan has observed that, according to Tbucydides, 
1. 1. c* it6. as explained by his scholiast, these were pro- 
bably cakes, formed in the shape of hogs. 
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CHAP, ctune thither to pay the troops. They entertained 
y^^^J^^ Xenophon at their table; and, learning that the 
horse he. sold had been a favorite, they redeiem^ 
it for him, and would take no compensation. 
After this the army proceeded, as already has 
Cii.i3.i.6. been related in its place, across the Trojan plain, 
and over mount Ida, to Antandrus ; along the 
coast of the gulph, then to the plain of Thebe, 
and by Atramyttium, Certonium, and Atarneos, 
to Pergamus on the river Caicus. Pergamus, 
afterward the seat of a kingdom, was at this time 
the residence of those Grecian families, descended 
from Demaratus king of Lacedaemon, and 
Gongylus of Eretria in Euboea, which have been 
CIUS4.S.1. already noticed as holding hereditary lordships/ 
derived from the bounty of the Persian mo- 
narchs^^ Both had engaged with Cyrus in 
rebellion against ^ the reigning king, and therefore- 
both would see with joy the prospect of Lacedae- 
monian protection. Xenophon was entertidned* 
in the house of Hellas, mother of Gorgibn and 
Gongylus, then chiefs of the Eretrian family. 
Anab. From her he had information that Asidates, a 
». 4,\ ' wealthy Persian lord of the higher part, of the 
rich vale of the Caicus, was, with his family, in 
his castle there: three hundred men, she told, 
him, might suffice to make all prisoners,, whose 

rans(Hns» 

** In the Hellenics (b. 3. c. i. 8.4.) Pergamus, as well as 
Teuthrania and Alisarnia, otherwise called Elisame, is men- 
tioned as the lordship of the family of Demaratus. It ap- 
pears, in the Anabasis, that. the fisunily of Gongylus resided^ 
there ; perhaps because it was the most considerable town in 
that part of the country. The fief, if it may be so expressed^ 
of the family of Gongylus, was composed of the. townships ol 
Gambrium, Palaigambrium, Grynium, and Myrina. 
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ransomSy together widi the effects to be found, 
would fonn a very large booty ; and, if he would 
undertake it, a near kinsman, with others of her 
fiiends, should be his guides. This adventure, 
cursorily heretofore mentioned, as belonging less <^^^'^.^' 
to the general history, than to the memorials of 
Xenophon and a representation of the manners 
and character of the age, may deserve more 
detail here. 

The proposed measure then appearing, to 
-human reason, practicable and promising, how far 
the gods would favor it was to be inquired through 
sacrifice. An Eteian prophet,- Agasias, pS<4ated ; Anak i. r. 
Bud the kinsman of Hellas, and another of her ^* 
most confidential fidends, Daphnagoras, attended 
with Xenophon. The iappearances of the victims 
were highly fieivorable ; and the priest declared, in 
direct terms, according to Xenophon*s expression, 
-* that the man might be taken.' The expedition 
accordingly was resolved upon. Xenophon :se- 
teicted, from his own army, only the lochages 
whom he most desired to favor : . the rest of the 
party apparently was composed of the Perga- 
menian lady's people. But, / due secrecy not 
having been observed, when they set forward, full 
six hundred obtruded themselves to follow ; dis- 
cipline, when booty was in prospect, being pro- 
bably difficult to inforce. The lochages however, 
supposing the prey certain, and unwilling to have 
80 many sharers, pushed on with the guides, so 
that, in the darkness of supervening night, they 
left the greater part of the interlopers at a loss to 
ifind their way. 

About 



••9. 
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c k A P. Abbttt midni^ die pfeurty arriTed at the ctsde ; 
^^ ftiid^ d^pendmg upon the captare of Asidates 
Aiiab.i.r. Mtfaself} with the riehes witluo, they suffered ti» 
'^**''^' slaved, with much valuable booty without to 
Moape. But die castle was stronger than had 
hteti supposed ; the circuit large, the walls ei^t 
1.8. Mcks thick, and lofty, with projecting towers, 
atid the drfenders numerous and able. By day*- 
break however a perforation was completed ; bit 
the solid wall above remaining firm, nothing 
resulted biit a wound to the- foremost of th6 
assailants, dirou^ the thigh, with a large spit; 
^ and soon^ as dawn advanced, the Well-directed 
atroWs firom the parapet and flanking towers, made 
it dangerous even to approadi the wall* Mean- 
wlttle firesignals and cries had communicated 
alarm around, and numerous succours approached ; 
some Persian cavalry, some middle-armed fool, 
atid some even Grecian heavy-armed in the Per- 
sian king's pay^. 

In this, a private adventure, rather than a mili- 
tary expedition, established order seems to have 
been vety deficient, till, the multitude of tte 
^nemy gadiering, and danger pressing, fear in- 
forced subordination, and able command became 
acceptable. It was now less an object to carry 
off bodiy than to retire in safety : btit the leaders 
Were apprehensive of incouragement to the enemy 
aiid discoumgement to their own pebple, should 
Ikejf by abandoning the prey, give their retreat 
th^ charelkt^ of fli^t. Fonning tiierefoie & 
UcAkllv square, with the oxen, sh6^, and sU.^ 

^ Thus I think the WxWai f (wvpti must be understood. 
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in the middle, in that order th^y directed their ^t6ti 
march homeward. Nevertheless they were so .^ ^  
pursued with bowshots and slings, that it was witli 
great difficulty they crossed the Caicus; and^ ib.i.7.c.s. 
before the annoyance ceased^ near half their num- *' ^^' ^^' 
ber was wounded. Probably indeed all might 
have been cut off, but for the support spiritedly 
led (torn Pergamus by young Gongylus; who^ 
against lus inother's inclination, marched to their 
rdie^ while Prodes also showed himself, with his 
troops from Altsamia and Teuthrania. Thus 
they brott^t in about two hundred slaves, with 
cattle, according to Xraophon's expresi^iotl, juftt 
ehou^ for a swrifice ; meaning apparently a meal 
for the party and their friends. 

With the manner of this privateering, or pirat- 
ing expedition, Xenophon appears to have heen 
iMerly unsatisfied ; but he expresses no disappro- 
bation of the object. On the contrary, he resolved 
upon a second attempt, which should be undei* 
his own conduct On the very next day he wa& t. if. 
caneful to have the preparatoiy rites of sacrifice 
duly performed ; iand then, moving at night with 
his whole army, he made a long stretch into 
Lydia, meaning to deceive the Persian into the 
supposition that, the hostile force which alone was 
formidable to him being far off, his caution might 
tereniitted. But Asidates, receiving information 
tfiat Xenophon had consulted the pleasure of his 
gods about a second expedition, to be made wilii 
his whole strength, hastened to leave the casde, 
appanmfy before inteBigmce could reach him of 
ihe Gedan army's march; and^ directing his 

way 
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G H AF. ivay Up the country, lie incamped in some vfllage» 
xxTOL ^ j^^^ Parthenium. The result is related by Xe* 
nophon in very few words. Perhaps he made his 
forced' march not more to decdve Asidates, dian 
to avoid a repetition of. inconvenient interference 
froiti his. own troops, and probably he provided 
for intelligence of all the Persian's motions. With 
a select party he made the surprize complete. 
The unfortunate Asidates was taken in his camp, 
with. his wife, children, horses, and all his effects ; 
^ and thus,' says Xenophon, ^ the indications in 
' the .first sacrifice were accomplished.' The 
^^ ^^ amy then returned to Pergamus, and great credit 
fkppears to have be^i given to Xenophon for Us 
conduct. According to his own expression, ' he 
f had no longer occasion to complain of the god,' 
apparently meaning Jupiter Meilichius, ^ for the 
5 whole army, generals, lochages, and soldiers, 
' and even the Lacodssmonians present, vied in 
' seliecting horses, cattle, and the best of every- 
. , * thing for his share of the booty ; so that, instead 
> of wanting assistance, he was thenceforward in 
^ circumstances to confer benefits.' 
, With this account of his own acquisition of 
fortune, Xenophon concludes his narrative, of the 
expedition of Gyrus and its consequences; the 
arrival of Thimbron, presently after, to take the 
command-in-chief, putting an end to .all separate 
and independent operations of the Cyreians. In 
his Grecian Annals, in which their service after- 
ward, under the several Lacedaemonian comman- 
ders in Lesser Asia, is reported, he maJces no 
mention of himself. But in five or six campains, 

mostly 
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'mostly su(%essfuly in the richest provinces of that 
rich country, tho under the control, not of the 
<!ominand6r-in-chief only, but of a Lacedsenionian 
t)fficer specially appointed to the Cyreians, Who 
would of course share in all legal plunder before 
him, yet, " even in subordinate command, at the 
head of that body, the opportunities of adding, 
^nd, in the common estimiation of the times, 
creditably adding, to his private wealth, would be 
large; Had the successes of Agesilaus produced 
any advantageous arrangement of affairs in Lesser 
Asia, promising to be lasting, perhaps Xenophon 
might have chosen to settle there, even were the 
return to Athens open to him. But the recall of b. 0.994. 
that prince, with the requisition for the Cyreian 
troops to march into Greece, made a great and 
anxious change for him. He was rich ;. but, with- 
V)ut a country, he was incumbered with his riches, 
t>oth those his private property, and those com- 
mitted to him in trust by the troops he had 
<;ommanded. It is from the accotint, whidi he 
has been solicitous to give to the public, of the 
Execution of that trust, that we have bur chief 
infolrmation concerning ' his following fortunes, 
aiid with it some pictures' of the times of singular 
valne. 

We have seen that when the ptizemoney, ac- ciuM. s.^. 
quired by the, Cyreian Greeks in Upper Asia, oft*>"H»»*- 
was, in their return, divided at Cerasus, a tenth 
%as set aside for' the gods, and committed to the 
'genierals for dedication. The deities, selected to 
be honored on the occasion, were the Delphian 
Apolk) and the Ephesian Artemis, or, in her 

VOL. VI. £ £ Latin 
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xxvin ^^'^ mme, Dkunu The U bus been evidently 

^ ■. V ' * a principal purpose, of Xenopbeiii's najrrative of 
the expedition o( Cyrus» to apologize for himself 

fV*l* 7*' ^^ ^*^ country, yet there we find his free coofes- 
sion, that, being banished, he resolved to foUow 
Agesilajus when he returned to Greece, and risk 
the dangers of the war ag^nst that confederacy, 
of which Athens was a member. The dedication 
remained then still to be made ; and, in the de^ 
ficiency of means for remitting large sums, and 
f^ hazard of keeping them, especially for one in 
Ihe employment of a soldier and the condition of 
an exile, his difficulties are likdy to have been 
considerable. 

But the commission for the dedication put him 
in possession of what was, in the circumstances of 
4he times and in his circumstances, an inestimable 
advantage : it opened a favorable inuoduction to 
the priesthood of the two principal t^nples of the 
Greek nation, in £uit>pe and in Asia. None 
were sa rich, and, unless that o£ Jupiter at 
Olympia should be excepted, none So ext«i$ively 
venerated, as those of Apollo at Delphi a^d ]>iana^ 
at Ephesus. Oh his dq>arture therefore he di- 
vided his wealth. Part, as the sum to be CQIh 
secrated to Apollo, he carried with him; and^ 

th.s5.i.i. when, after the victory of Coroneia, Ag^aus 
* made the magnificent dedication of the tenth of 

^ >• ^ his Asiatic spdl at Delphi, Xenophon deposited 
his humbler oflfering in the treasury of the Athenian 
(leople there, inscribing it, as he tells m, with 
his own name and that of his deceased friend 
Proxenus. The other part, probabfy eicinal, 6r 

perhaps 
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pa^iaps larger, as the portion of the £phei»)an 
Diaft^a, he committed to the integrity of Mega-* 
byzus, sacristan or treasurer of the tonple of that 
goddess at Ephesus. The worship of Artemis or 
Diana, with the title of the Ephesian, was, it ^ ^ 
seems, not confined to Ephesus, nor was the 
dedication to her necessarily to be made there. 
He therefore mjoined Megabysus to remit th^ 
deposit to him in Greece, should he survive the 
dai^gers of the expedition he was going upon^ bat 
otherwise to dedicate it himself, in whatever way 
he might judge most acceptable to the goddess. ■* 

After the campain in Bceotia, Xenopihon 16 Diof.Ucrt:. 
iSaid to have accompanied Agesilaus to Lacedite- 
moti. Tho victory attended that prince in Greece ; 
yet, as we have seen, his recall from Asia was ch.25.»i. 
followed by the almost immediate and intire over-^ ** " ** ' 
throw of the Lacedaemonian empire there, through 
loss of command of the intermediate sea. That 
revenue, by wUch alone Lacedsemon had been 
enabled to maintain a large force of mercenaries^ 
and to wage distant war, then ceased ; and hence^ 
with the campain in Boeotia, Xenophon's military 
life seems to have ended. 

But Laced^mon could hardly be made a plea-» 
sant residence for a stranger, even by the friend-i 
ship of a king, and thai king Agesilaus. Jealousy 
of strangers was peculiarly a principle of the con* 
stitution; and the kings, liable themselves, even 
in private Kfe, to severe control always, could 
never calculate the amount or the kind of hew 
embarrassment to arise for them with every yearly 

E E 2 change 
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CHAP, change of the ephors. Protection and patronftge^ 

^xiyin. however, which the spirit of the Lacedtemonian 

government, denying to strangers within Laconki 

prescribed for them everywhere else, were liberally 

Ch.f4.t.t. dven to Xenot^on. Opportunity arose hem 

oftliUHtsL 

the circumstances of the province of Triphylia, 
between the river Alpheius and the border of 
Messenia ; whose people, claimed as subjects by 
the fUeians, had been restored to a nominal in- 
dependency by the arms of Lacedemon, Scillus, 
Xra. Aii«b. one of its towns, ruined bv the Eleians for rebel* 

!• 5w c S. "^ 

% 11. lion, was rebuilt and repeopled under Lacedsemo- 
Pawn. niui auspices, and, acccnrding to Pausanias, ^ven 
to Xenophon as a kind of lordship, to hold under 
Laoedsmonian sovereinty. There however he 
settled, under Lacedaemonian patronage, having 
already a family. His sons are mentioned by 
l)ioft.LMrt. himself : of his wife we learn, from his biographer, , 

only hw name, Philesia. 
Xonopii. Soon after he was established at Sdllus, the 
nH i 8. ' iiuthful sacristan of the £phesian Diana, using the 
season of the Olympian festival for a visit there, 
restored the sum committed to his charge. Then 
Xenophon made an extensive purchase of lahd^ 
near Scillos, in the name of an estate for the 
godcbess ; having previously taken the very remark^ , 
able precaution to procure an oracular response 
ffom Delphi, pointing out, with the authority of 
Apollo, the very land that should be purchased 
for Diana ^^ Of this estate, and his management 
of it, he has left us the following account. 

'A brook 

1. 5. e. 3. 8. 8, 
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* A brook flows through the estate, of the same sect. 
name with that which runs near the temple of \ ^ , 
the Ephesian Diana at Ephesus : both are called Xenoph. 
Selenus^; both abound with fishes, and both e.s.ui. * 
have shellfish ^. But the estate of the goddess 
near Scillus abounds also with beasts of chace 
of various kinds. From the sacred stock then 
Xenophon built a. temple and an altar; and he •. lo. 
constantly set apart a tenth of the produce of 
the land for a sacrifice to the goddess, with a 
festival in which all the towns-people, and the 
men and women of the neighboring villages 
partake. The goddess entertains w|th meal, 
bread, wine, confectionary, the meat of victims 
from the sacred pastures, and the produce of 
the chace ^. For the sons of Xenophon, and •• ^i- 
the youth of the town, with any of the . older 
men who . chuse it, make a general hunting for 
the festival ; not only upon the sacred grounds, stnho, 
but extending the.diace, across the Alpheius^ vi£j!^* 
over the ndghboring mountain Pholoe, on the xln utilt. 
border of. Arcadia ; and they take wild boars, 
roes, and deer. 

^ The place^ lies in the way firom Olympia to •• t«* 
Lacedaemon, about twenty fiirlongg from the 
temple of Jupiter in Olympia. The sacred land7* 

'has 

* According to our copies, Xenophon wrote this name. 
XtKkwMfiy Strabo £iXimv(, Pausaniaa £iXirav(. 

'^Perhaps crawfish. 

** 'Xenophon addsofy^^i*, a word to which I am unaUe 
lo assign a probable meanmg, and the translators have omitted 
all notice of itJ 

' • 'O T^V«C. 

^ "Evt y ItTf M^ Ttvyb Neither Xenophon nor Pausanias 
hils marked the distance of the saored-place from the town ^ 

E £ 3 . Scillus, 
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CHAP. * faaB variety of hiU, dale, and woodsy wiA |)len- 

. y^y^P', < tifal pasture for swine, goats, sheqp^ and iKmes ; 

^ so that the saddle and dmft cattle, of those who 

^ come to the festivikl, share, in their wiay, amply 

* in the cheen The temple is surrounded by a 
^ grove of cultivated tress, furnishing the fruits of 
^ every season. Its form, comparing small things 

* with great, is the same with that at £phesus ; 
^ and the image of the goddess also resemUes the 

* Ephesaan, as a statue of cypress-wood may re- 
^ semble a statue of gold. Near the temple is a 
^ pillar, inscribed thus : ^ This is the sacred land 
^ of Diana. Whoever holds it and gathers from it, 
^ let liim sacrifice the tenth yearly, and, from the 
^ r^natnder, nmintain the temple^ Who fisuis thus 
^ to do Will incur the deity's animadversion.' 

In this vef y curious detail, evidentlvy with vimch 
said, the direct mention of mudi implied, has^oeen 
pnidentially avoided^ We have already had fre- 
quent occasion to notice, in Xenophon's writings, 
respect for the religion of his age, unifomdy and 
j^onlsly expressed ; and we have observed ground 
for supposing, that much of his esteem for it arose 
from observation of the means it afibrded, to the 
officer and to the statesman, inthe waut oi'Otbet^ 
Isanction, for inlbrcing d^ies, military, dvil, and 
moral. At the same time we have. seen instances 
of both his humanity, and his skiH, in directing 
superstition to purposes the most charitable, and 
with dfeet very extensivdy benefickd. How 
imuch some resource was wanting, in the deficiency 

. of 

Scillus, which, io. all our maps, is, apparently, too near the 
jeoast, and too far from Olyiiif ia. 
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of <^lvk estaMiilM[i6Qt8 among t^e Greettm sepabv 
. lies, kft ^vlhg seeytity to' fMrivftte propehy<y faas 
also, I& ae ^nlail 4egfee ftflen nitfab our do^ •fihu'i^^ 
deivirttoii. k Greece, as X^him infonds «&, 
land was not esleeni^ as with iis, liie sunst 
foundation of pH^te ineome, but ratiher any moven 
able effects that mi^t have protection widiin Aie 
waits of a town. In Athens then pnqMsrty would 
he safer than perhaps lUiy where else in Gceeo^) 
ilnless hi Lacedasmon. But how preoartous it 
Ti^s in AAens may be gathered from the hi^ 
rate of usury, in the most iSoiisliing litaaes tbete^ 
Twelve for the hundred yearly wks the bw^est 
nsutd interest for tnoiiiey ; and the ^^i^tious lender 
eomttibnly required mbn(faly payment. Hihrfy for 
the hundred was oiriinarjly gi^n by thoie ftvho 
borrowed for eoffiiheittal ad^nture; and, 'on 
account ^of the itiBecimty of contractSi tl)^ lender 
ftequendy imbaidced himself, with hii^ mosey, ii^ 
Ae gddds bbaght widi it, tobe lieady to lakff his 
principal again wilh llieinteeesi, in^e first mbnum 
dial ^e boiTOwer i^iould have ineans of pay^ 
ment. Among €onnnonwealths more stit^ec^ to 
foreign opf^ression, or to sedition breaking out into 
ael»eii, to calculate a rate of intaf^t, jit ail c^m-^ 
me»&uraie with the leikler's insecurity^ evid^itly 
must have hem im^possible. 
^'^ III iJnii ^»te<rftl^gd, with disadvantdgei? in- 
ham^ 1^ his c^ndiljoii of an e9(Qe^ it bdlio^iNed 
%6Aofhm to £nd tneass, if he ^uld, for i^kig 
kidsomekfe^, forfaomi^etf i^^ ld« &riiify^ tibei^ro- 
petty lie had had the gaod fi^rtune lo ittiass aisid 
preserve. In very eaify times the temples, among 

E E 4 the 
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G»AP. the Greeks,, and perhaps other Qations^ had been 
^xxvjiL |,egorted_to. for the safe-keeping , of treasure; .the 
**c.7.».f. common dread of. violating their sacrecjnei^s con- 
Herodot"** stituting a, considerable protection for all within 
L 5. c. S€. their , precincts* Generally treasure so placed 
seems to have been in some degree, or at least in 
some portion, dedicated . to the . deity ; yet not 
so as to. deny all future U3e for civil purposes. 
Probably weaker states, and individuals, were 
obl^ed, or might find it expedient, to pay higher 
for the good offices of the priesthood, while an im- 
perial state might command them. When the 
Athenians had established their empire over the 
maritime republics of Greece, so far as to exact a 
regular tribute from them, the temple of Apollo 
Thucyd. at Delos . was chosen for the common treasury ; 
but the money was deposited there professedly, for 
profieme purposes, and to be . dra^wn „ out at . the. 
pleasure of the Athei;iian government. When a 
few years after, the congress of the Peloponnesiani 
confederacy was . held at L^ceda&mon, to consider 
of means for maintaining war. with Athens^ it \yas>, 
c. i w. proposed to borrow, from, the treasuries pC Oly mpia, 
and Delphi, wealth deposited there for no specific 
and . no . common purpose. Farther, concerning 
^hesfi.sacr^ depositories of wealth, remaining in- 
formation scarcely goes, except, as Xepophon's 
account: of himself indicates, how they might be 
mg-de useful for purposes of private life. Evidently 
he used the treasures of Diana at Ephesus, and 
Apollo, at ; Delphi, as banks. The advantage 
bf halving, such means ready^ equally in Greece 
and in loma, was 30 peculiarly adapted to 
- i 6 . Xenophon's 
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fXenophon's circumstances, that it may countenance A? Ofiv 
the supposition of his having suggested the double 
dedication which the army voted. For as dedi- 
cation to Diana was not restricted to Ephesus or 
Asia, so neither would that to Apollo be limited 
to Delphi or Europe; and had Xenophon's medi- 
tated colony on the Euxine shore been established, 
or had the successes of Lacedsemon against Persia 
been less transient, possibly, instead of carrying 
the worship of the Ephesian Diana into Pelopon- 
nesus, he might have extended that of the Delphian 
Apollo on the eastern side of the iEgean. When 
Agesilaus left Asia, neither his hopes of conquest, 
nor perhaps Xenophon's views to settlement there; 
were immediately abandoned. It was Conon's 
naval victory ofF Cnidus that confined the arms of 
the one, and decided the residence of the other, 
within the limits of Greece. 

Then it became necessary , for Xenophon to 
collect his property, or at least to bring it within 
ready reach ; and,- if it might be possible, in his 
unfortunate condition of an exile, and,- in time» 
threatening more than common turbulence in that 
turbulent country, to provide with it an income of 
some security, for himself and his family, so that, 
if he must depend upon a.forein government for 
protection, still he need not depend upon it for 
subsistence. To assure then to himself and to his 
posterity a permanence of landed property, such 
as, under the civil law alone, was perhaps hardly^ 
anywhere in Greece to be hoped for, he recurred ^ 
to religion for assistance. Using the opportunity- 
afforded 
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CHAP, afiorded by tibe commission from the Cnk^ be 
xxvia igg^ comma&ded m Asiai he procuied tim esti- 
malaoii of Mcredness for any extent of land^ jby 
makmg himself and his heirs nominally trustees fionr 
the gpddess^ of what was ¥ery effectuiAy thw 
own estate, hardened only with a certain quit- 
rent and certain services. For, by the condittons 
eiqpffessed in his inscription, they w«« bound to 
emj^oy a tenth only of the produce in sacrifice 
and pufaiic festival : and whatever, q{ the otber 
nine traths, was more than jpequtsite to maiolatn 
tbe temple and its appendages, would be at thdr 
diaposal. If then he paid largely to obtain the 
sacred security, he might probably well aflbrd to 
do so ; because in the proportion that landed pro- 
perty was otherwise insecure, it would of comse 
be chea|K The oracular response from ApoUo, 
directing the circumstances of the purchase, a very 
strong matter in itself, tho dropping in a manner 
iiididentally in the report of the transaction, was 
probably desired for two purposes: it woald 
amount to a declaration of the god's aatisiaction 
with the manageaeiait of the sum which had been 
lodged in his treasury, how i^r disposed of we 
are umnformed, while it gave the most unqnestion- 
aUe authority for the purchase c^ lands in Pelo- 
ponnesus for the Ephesian Diana, the exact 
propriety of which might otherwise pejiiaps have 
been open to dispute. . It furnishes, moreover, the 
clearest indteation &at Ximo|)hon was upon good 
tprqds witih the Delphian, as wdl as with the 
Ephesian {uriesthood 

The 
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: The. superstitioq of the middle c^^ as Qiuch'iis 
it has I been a subject of iiMUscrimiiiiite uiv6Ctiv<9» 
tevertheless had its eviis not uateiapered with 
beneficid ^ects. When law was uBeqaal to 
personal protection^ the asylam of a ffloaastery^ 
generally op^i, and in ^nH>st all circumstaiice^ 
inviolaUe, Was of high value. But the reli^uMis 
traiets of those days, calculated for the appropct** 
ation of t^nporal advantages exx:lusively to the 
clergy, ware no way applicable to the security of 
fiamyy-property* Even the baron's chapd,: to be 
safe^ must be within his casde-walL la this point 
Ae siq)erstition of Greece was more beneficial: 
Xenoph(m's chapel diffused a mystical pvoteotioa 
over his castle and his ^ole estate. , 

The advmiftages then of the situation of SciUus, 
for Xenophon, seem to have been maziy, and sooie 
of them very important. He was di^e under f the 
immediate protection of the LacedcBmonian go«- 
vemment, lemd yet he was beyond the sfiiiere iof 
its Lycurgittn rule, its censorial inspectimiy and its 
more impoirtQnate jealousy. Separated by lofty 
mountains from the countries most likdy to be 
the seats of war, and far out of any expected^ line 
0f march of contending armies, he was yet, by liis 
nei^borhood to Olympia, in the way of commu^- 
nication with aD parts, with every distant member 
fxf die Greek naftion. Every fourth year Greece 
was in a manner assembled in his immediate 
tieighborhood ; and in case of pressing duiger, 
arising from any unforeseen turn in Grecian 
affairs, the sanctity of the OlymfHan altans, at hand, 

might 
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CHAF* midit be a valuable refuse. Dependent then as 
«^ ^ ' he was upon Lacedeemon, yet far removed from 
the great seats of contention of oligarchy and 
democracy, perhaps no man of his time in Greece 
injoyed great fortune with so many of the advan- 
tages of independency. The circumstances of the 
country itself, moreover, seem to have been, for a 
man of his turn, singularly pleasant. According 
to antient accounts, (modem are yet wantmg) .all 
the various beauties of landscape appear to have 
met in the neighborhood of Scillus. Immediately 
about the town and the adjacent temple, with theif 
little river, Selenus, inclosed between the hilly 
woodlands, Diana's property, and the barren crags 
Xen. Anab. of TypsBum, wheucc, aocording to the Olympian 
Paoialu law, or report perhaps intended to have the pre- 
ventive effect of law, it is said, women intfuding 
at the games were to be precipitated, we may con- 
ceive the finest classical compositions of the 
Poussins. Up the course of the Alpheius and 
^stelasi." ^^ tributary streams,, toward Erymanthus and the 
Paasaii. other lofticr Arcadian mountains, the sublimest 
wiidness of Titian and Salvator could not fail 
to abound; while the Olympian hill, with its 
splendid buildings among its sacred groves, the 
course of the Alpheius downward, the sandy plain, 
stretching toward. Pylus, Nestor's antient sea^ 
diversified with its pinasters^', the sea in distance 

one 

^ Ilirvf aypidK' Pausan. 1. 5. c. 6. The tree commonly 
ci^Ued Pinaster (for its quick growth and picturesk heauty 
deserving the attention of our planters, tho, like that heautifal 
tree .the. oriental plane, on account of some unaccommofdating 
qualities for their purpose, dislil^ed hy our nurserymen) is dis- 
tinguished by our botanists by the name of Pinus sylvatris. 
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tme way, aitod adl the Arcadian mountains the other* 8« c t^ 
would ofl^er the Various beauty, the rich grandeur^ . ^ ^ 
aiid th^iiflnd-fil^ng expanse of Claud ^*. 

Ifk thiish deKghtiul retreat Xenophon is said to Pi«ft. de 
iiave tvritten most of his works, of which all of p. 1070. & 
priiki|Jai.-^note remain to us. Here, while het.2.e(L 
medit^ti^ on the past, or viewed, in secure dis* ^io^*?^. 
. /*<j tanoe^ the passing storms, which gave occasion for ▼it.Xen. 
/\» ' \ itiost of the graver, the immediate circumstances 
!• : ' of his own happy situation would at intervals lead 
^\ to the lighter ; those on his amusements^ field- 
- '^- . * '^^P^^ y ^^ management of horses and agriculture; 
%.%* i agriculture only incidentally treated, tho evi- 
• ! dently a favorite topic. In most parts of Greece^ 
soil and climate did much iot the cultivator ; but, 
among the ravages of war and sedition, frequently 

^ • ^' '^ -ii ^^^^™& ever threatening, the exertions of art 
 •^a»^;*'*. Would be hasty and little systematical. The fair 
lot of the countryman, the loved subject of faith- 
fid eulogy for the fortunate poet, under the wide 

shelter 

^ Chandler visited Otympia in the unhealthy season, in 
haste and in fear. Like some of the most beautifiil and inte- 
resting (Murts of Italy, the wooded hills about die lake of 
. » . Bolsena, and the rocky coast of Baia, of which otherwise it 

* ' may he still truly said, in the words of Iforace, 
•••••-. .  

*%)* * '.\ Nulhis in orbe locus Baiis praelucet amcenis, 

J. t. ■v". it seems the western coast of Peloponnesus is at this day, in 
4^«« ' ^ autumnal season, proverbially unhealthy. Chandl^ Tray. 
!?.rf' * ' in Greece, 

.»4 *'■  \ .If Mr. flawkins, who has had &r greater opportunities, 

-^ \ . > eluMild be ^i^u^^ to publish an account of his travels, the 

^ *• > world. .wiU^tis better informed concoming that interesting 

V'* Sf ;< cOutiy. '.T^e Arcadian mountains, and especially their 

.•J %'\w6Btem 8t4^;'Vemained, when he visited them, still finely 

V :' - ' wbeded. ' tfce ^rert! of Greece, where Herodotus and Thucy- 

dides mentioiijextenaive woods, have been laid nearly bare, 

like the ottnee wooded borders of England and Scotland. 
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CH A P. )shdter of the Roman empire, was hardly a mattet 
efen for imi^aation amid the mseeuri^ of the 
Grecian republiest^ It may be worth whfle to 
compare, with hh inchantiDg description of plenty 
poured from the earth, arma remote^ and. justice 
reigning the portraiture which Xenophon has left 
us of the husbandman's life, not indeed at Sciltus 
but in two separate districts of the largest and :. 
AiMb. 1. 6. most fmitfoi province of Greece. It occurs in : 
the description of an entertainment given by the 

officers of the Cyreiaa army, while incaraped near ; .. 
Coiyora, to the ministers of Corylas, prince of 
Ftfphkgonia. Among both Greeks and Barba- 
rtens, as among the eastern nations at this day, 
the meal was commonly succeeded by dances and 
pantomimes. After a pantomimical dance, per- ; - . 
fovmed to the m\mc of the flute, by two Thracians v^ : . . 
armed, in iJie manner of their country, as tar- * */' 
gsteers, some iEnians and Magneties, people of *^ 
the southera and northern borders of Thessaly, 
stepped forward, and, in the foil armour of the 
phalanx^,, ^hibited the dance oall^ the Carp^an. 
' The manner of it,' says Xenophon, wa» thus i 
^ Flutes playihg^ md time being observed in 
^ all motiopa^ one idvanees: as a husbandman. 
' Grounding Ws ara^,^ he sows, and cWves his . ^' 
^ oxe^> ofteA looking aromwl as if in fear. Another -n • " ; 
^ approaches as a robber. The husbandman •^V 
' seeing him, run§ tq bis arms, and a : conj^at \^ •' ; 

, /* insiieSi I . 

/* O fortunatos nimium, sua si boija noriot,'.  . , * • ' 

Agricolaw f quibus ipsa, procul diiscordihus anrvis, ' • * : 

Fundit humofacileoi victumjustisaiipatellus/. / * : 

^0, ViRG,GeQrg, l..a. v.46a, , • 
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insocs. The vchbet prevails^ binds the hus^ sbct^ 
bandnian, and drives off the catde. Th^ the « — l^L^ 



* danee is varied ; the huj^bandman is victorioiis, 
^ binds the tobber'd hands behind hitn, yokes fahn 

* With thcf tifxet^ and drives all off together/ 

The Ma^etes inhabitied the dales of Pelioif^ stnbo, 
alontg the^gean shore, and the northern bank *-^i^^^- 

of the Peneius, under the heights of CHympofi, '• ^ p- ***• 

i^amst Macedonia. The \£niaBS fadd the. upper 

part of the valley of the Spercheius, imd th^ p. 4t7. 

nortlkem roots df CEta, to the border of JEtolia« 

They boasted -the podrest blood of Grecian race ; 

bttt neither this proud chum, nor. their tide to 

sufipbrt from the Thessaliaii confederacy^ nor the 

valor and skill in ailns of every husbandssan 

among them, exercised in^ theidaily care cfve^ of 

his draft cattle and his seed-corn, nor the strength 

of Uieir highland faatniesses, in ' the end availed 

thenu Among the wars of their more powerful p. 4S7. 

Western neighbors, the iEtolians, AcAmaniana^ > 

and £pirots> according to> tibe goograpber, tba 

.£niabs were iextiipated. Of their tieig^bors, <« 

the southern sideof the ridge of Oete^ the JDori^ia^ 

a remnant just sufficed to keep the name firom 

perishing. 

In lAoonia, Eleia^ Attica, and scone odi^pact^ 

of Crreete, the situation of the husbandman c^<* 

. . '\ tainly was less unfiiHrtunate. To plow vsk\ aima 

• was not commtonly necessary ; the plowman aad 

his cattle were at least no& liable to attack fjf^gk 

** the' eolitaiy robb^. Yet, if we consider tbe^T^te 

of die country altogether, we shall hardly wondev 

if 
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c H A P. if what remains, {r6ta the Greeks.of the republican 

xxyni.^ times, upon, agriculture, is not among die most 
valuable of their writings, and if it affords little 
instruction for the . cultivator under any mild go- 
vernment, long established, only moderately well 
administered, and able, by its own strength, or its 
political connections, to keep forein enemies at a 
distance. 

More than twenty years Xenc^hon seems to 
have resided at Scillus, personally undisturbed, 
tho observing often, doubtless with much anxiety, 
the various turns of the contention between the 
democratical and aristocratical interests in Greece, 
excited anew by the injurious haughtiness of La- 
cedeemon, so soon after her complete triumph 
over the democratical opposition. But the batde 
' of Leuctra made a great and unfortunate change 

B.C371. for him. Then the Eleians, hitherto repressed 
by an overbearing power, gave vent to thdr in- 

cii. f7. i.f. dignation imd their ambition ; and, when a general 
' peace was proposed by the Athenians, upon the 
terms that all Grecian people should be indepen- 
dent, they alone dissented, with a declaration of 
thek resoluti§ti to assert their sovereinty over the 
Triphylians. Mindftil of the gross evils, which 
can scarcely fail, in the subjection ' of people to 

B.C.368. P^^l^> the Triphylians resisted; smd they soli- 

^f'twlHi*' dted from Arcadia that protection, which Lace- ' 
dsemon could no longer with the former certainty * 

B.C.365. give. War followed between Arcadia and £lis ; 
violence and confusion superseded law and order, 
iaaore or less during seven or eight years^ in that 

before 
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before peaceful and happy part of Greece ; and 
at* length, as we have seen, the* sacred precinct 
itself of Olympia became a fifeld of battle. B.C. 364. 

0istiii*bance to Xenophon's quiet could hot fail 
among these troubles; in whichy however, he 
seems to have avoided taking a part. According 
to the biographer, but at what time is not said^ Dice^Laett. 
he sent his family to Lepr^um ; he went himself "^ ' "* 
to Elis, apparently to solicit, plead, or ri^otiate ; 
and finally, with his family, he removed to Corinth. 
It would be a very advantageous circumstance for 
him, after the violent contention of the Eleians, 
that the aristocratical party remained condpletdy ci(.«8. t.^. 
masters ; and this would be greatly improved by, •^^****^**^' 
what presently followed, the renewal of alliance 
between Elis and Lacedaemon. These facts, 
authenticated by himself, give probaWlity to the 
report of his journey to Elis; and both to'gether 
have a confirming consonance to what is related 
b;^ Paiisahias, that the Eleians recovered Stillus ; Paanmv 
that, a prosecution being instituted against Xeno- ***-*-^ 
phon, before the Olympian council, for iritierference 
ivith their dominion tinder claim of authority from 
a forein power, he was either acquitted or par- 
doned ; and that, under protection of the Eleian 
government, as before of the Lacedaemonian, lie 
was allowed to continue his residence at Scillus, 
and to preserve his property ^^ 

When about two years after the battle ofB.C.s% 
Leuctra^ the Athenians, abandoning the Theban ^** ^^' ^' 

alliance, 

'^, This seems fully implied in the expressipns — Tt;x«y7« £ 
VOL. VI. F r 
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CUAV. allisLnce^ took a, decided part with Lacedsemon/ 
xxviii. there remained apparently no political motive to 
prevent .Xenbphon's restoration to his country. 
Dio?.Ucrt. Then therefore probably it was that, according 
to the account preserved by Laertius, the same 
orator, EUbulus, who, in the vehemence, perhaps, 
of youthful politics, had proposed the decree for 
his banishment, with the maturer judgement and 
softened temper of thirty added years, moved in 
the Athenian assembly, with equal success, for its 
reversal. Such a residence however, as Xetiophon 
himself has described Athens, for eminent and 
wealthy men, we shall not wonder, if, after an 
absence of more than thirty years, at the age of 
near sixty, he was not very eager to return to it : 
Corinth was more commodiously situated for com- 
munication with his property at Scillus, or nego- 
tiation concerning it. 

But, tho he avoided needlessly to expose his 
own elderhood, and the property that was to 
support his family, to the unbridled intemperance 
of a misruling multitude 7^ yet he desired that his 
sons should not omit those duties of Athenian 
citizens, which, of their age, the Attic law required. 
Both are said to have fought, in the Athenian 
cavalry, on the great day of Mantineia, where 
the elder, Gryllus, earned a glorious deadi : the- 
younger, Diodorus, survived. 

For himself, in his declining age, Corinth, pro- 
bably might be a residence preferable to Scillus; 
That his connection with that city, and at least 
- his occasional residence there, were of some 

duration,' 

!• Civium ardor prava jubentium. Hor. Od. 3..L 3., 
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duratioii, is implied in an epigram, preserved by iSEct. 
Laertius, apparently selected from many relating v—i^^ 
to him. It runs thus : * Tho, Xenophon, the 

* Athenians banished you, for the friendship with 
, * which you were distinguished by Cyrus, yet 

* hospitable Corinth received you. There you 

* were kindly treated ; there you found satisfac^ 

* tion ; and there finally you resolved to reside ^^.' 
Occasionally perhaps visiting his estate in Tri- 
phylia, but mostly under the liberal aristocracy of 
Corinth, he seems to have passed, in a dignified 
ease, the remainder of a life, by all accounts long, 

and, according to the report of Lucian, protracted ^"^^j^j,^* 

beyond his ninetieth year ^*. 

The 

"^ £» Ktu 0-s Sttofuvy K^dHce Kitipov^i ti voXTrat 
4>i(;7i»y xeiliyptav rot/ (piXov X«^** Kvpe, 

Ovrui cipi<ntfi, xirOt xal ft,inh9 ^yvuq, 

^ I will own myself not inclined to give any credit to the 
date assigned, in our copies of Diogenes Laertius, as the term 
of Xenophon's life, namely, the first year of the hundred and 
fifth olympiad, about two years only after the battle of Man- 
tineia. Barthelemi, in a note to his fifty-ninth chapter of 
the Travels of Anacharsis, observing that the battle of Man- 
tineia was fought in the year before Christ 362, about which ' 
I believe there is no difference, adds that Xenophon* s history^ 
goes ^ye years farther, to the year before Christ 357. What 
he has meant by the phrase Xenophon's history^ he has not 
explained. Xenophon's narrative in his Grecian Annals ends 
with the battle of Mantineia. His panegyric of Agesilaus 
goes farther, including the death of that prince ; the time of 
which is not precisely ascertained, but is gefierally set (per- 
haps a year or more too early) within two years after the 
battle of Mantineia. This however alone I think sufficients 
to invalidate the date of Xenophon's death, as it stands in our^ 
copies of Diogenes. But in the Grecian Annals a fact is* 
fltii^, the succession of Tisiphonus to the tyranny of Pherse 
in Thestaly (Hel. 1. 6. c. 4. s. 37.) which according to Dio- 
4oni8, and to Xenophon too, in Dodwell's reckoning, happened' 
in the fourth year of the hundred- and fifth olympiad, the year- 

r J" 2 befor©' 
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c M A ?. The estimatioa, in which, living, as wdl, «s 9ib^^ 

»-r-v — ^ ward; Xwophoji was extensively held, i$ milked 

by $ome pleasing testimonies. .The dj^th of 

Gryllus gave occasion to many% Epitaphs . 9iid 

Dio^.Laert. pan^gyrics upon that young man, as I^aertius 

TitXen. jeports from Aristotle, principally int^ded:ia3 

compliments to his father, ,were n)imei:oii3.t. . The 

Pauiaa.148. Mantindan state rewarded his merit witl^ mftre 

c 9 & 11 

eosdy honors : an equestrian^statue of him^ placed 
near the theater in Mantine^ remfaned yi thcr 
time of PausaQias, who travelled, throng , Qreece 
between four and five hundred yearft after. . . Even 
tx> that time the fame of Gryllus was cherished 
among the Mantineian people^ They attributed 
to him the first merit in the great battle in which 
he fell ; the second to Cephisodorus, who com- 
manded the Athenian cavaly ; and the third only 
to their own highly yespected fellowcitizen Podares. 
Among the Athenians, already in Xenophon's age, 
the practice was growing, in paying compliments, 
and in every thing, to run into extravagance^ The 
Attic cavalry, having been the only victorious part 
of the army of their confederacy at the battle of 
Mantineia, had a fair claim to public honor.. A 
picture of the battle was therefore placed in the 
Cerameicus, which Pausanias mentions as remain-' 
ing perfect when he visited Athens. In this pictui:e, 

'••■■'• ^ .... -it 

before Christ 357, just fiv« years after the battte of Maotima ;; 
and p^haps Barthelemi. has bad this obscurely in bi9 mitid^ 
unwilling for 'the trouble of farther looking aftei: it > X&ior^ 
pbon's mention ofibe succession of Tidiphonua does n^t ila{dy; 
itsiecency, but rather the contrajy : * Tiaiphonu^' he ato, 
^ still hdd the government/ Hence the inference secvuB. 
reasonable that Xenophon lived a considerable time, after th«( 
accession of Tisiphonus, in the year before Christ 357. 
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it was resolved to honor the memory of Gryllus ; sect. 

and, whether with fair picturedk licence may per- ,^ ^• 

haps be disputed, but against all authority in 
history, Gryllus was represented giving the mortal 
wound to Epameinondas ^^ Pausanias also found Paasan. 
the memory of Xenophon's residence preserved '^'^' ' 
by tradition among the Triphylians, and cherished 
among the most informed of the Eleians. Scillus 
was then again in ruin ; but the temple of Diana 
remained ; and, near it, a monument of marble, 
which Pausanias knew to be from the quarries of 
mount Pentelicus in Attica, with a figure, which 
the neighboring inhabitants asserted to be of 
Xenophon. 

»--•-. Pictoribos atque poetis 

Qaidlibet audendi semper fuit aequa potestas. 

HoR. de art. poet* v. lo. 

According to all accounts of Gryllus he fought in the 
Athenian cavalry. Xenophon, in his narrative of the battle, 
makes no mention of his son ; but he marks clearly that the 
Athenian cavalry was not ingaged till after Epameinondas had 
received his death-blow. 
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